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The  Fifth  Year  in  Summary 

THE  fifth  year  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  activities  begun  in  earlier  years  and  also  by  the  important 
extension  and  clarification  of  the  program  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1939  and  the  coordination  of  Federal  functions  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  Within  the  area  of  the  immediate 
responsibilities  of  the  Social  Security  Board  three  developments 
occasioned  by  these  legislative  changes  overshadowed  all  others. 
These  were  the  organizational  changes  effective  July  1,  1939,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  I,  which  created  the  Federal  Security  Agency; 
the  extension  of  the  Federal  old-age  insurance  program  to  include 
family  benefits  and  survivors  benefits  and  to  make  benefits  first  pay- 
able in  1940  rather  than  in  1942,  with  more  liberal  provision  for  work- 
ers who  are  now  aged  or  n earing  old  age;  and  the  requirement,  as  of 
January  1940,  that  States  establish  and  maintain  merit  standards  for 
public  assistance  and  employment  security  personnel  as  a  condition 
of  the  receipt  of  Federal  grants  for  these  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  first  of  these  changes  brought  the  Social  Security  Board  into 
closer  working  relationships  with  other  components  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  which  maintain  related  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  other  legislation,  notably  the  United  States  PubHc 
Health  Service,  Office  of  Education,  National  Youth  Administration, 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  reorganization  plan  also  made 
it  possible  to  achieve  at  the  Federal  level  the  integration  of  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  compensation  activities  previously 
effected  within  some  States.  Consolidation  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
with  the  unemployment  compensation  functions  of  the  Board  in  the 
employment  security  program  has  gi-eatly  facilitated  administrative 
procedures  and  the  defense  activities,  outlined  in  subsequent  pages, 
which  are  being  maintained  or  furthered  by  the  employment  security 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

The  changes  in  scope,  effective  date,  and  many  other  provisions 
relating  to  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  occasioned  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  volume  and  tempo  of  the  activities  which 
constitute  the  largest  area  of  the  Board's  responsibilities.  Though  less 
than  half  a  year  intervened  between  the  enactment  of  the  1939  amend- 
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ments  and  the  date  at  which  the  monthly  benefits  became  payable 
under  new  and  greatly  extended  provisions,  the  foundation  laid  in 
earlier  years  proved  an  adequate  basis  for  the  expanded  program,  and 
benefit  payment  operations  began  on  schedule  and  have  proceeded 
smoothly. 

The  amendment  relating  to  merit  standards  for  State  public  assist- 
ance and  employment  security  personnel  likewise  required  immediate 
action  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  also  by  the  States.  Since 
its  establishment  the  Board  has  held  that  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  State  laws  and  plans,  required  by  the  act  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  grants  to  the  States,  could  be  achieved  only  through 
the  use  of  objective  personnel  standards  applicable  to  State  personnel 
engaged  in  social  secmity  programs,  and  by  July  1939  many  States 
had  taken  some  or  all  of  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  merit  systems. 
Even  in  these  States,  however,  conformity  to  the  Federal  amendments, 
which  was  required  after  January  1,  1940,  necessitated  action  to 
clarify  and  substantiate  earlier  plans  and  commitments.  With  the 
installation  of  merit  systems  for  these  programs,  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  have  effected  basic  minimum  standards  needed  to  promote 
quality  in  performance  and  economy  in  operation  and  will  have  made 
a  signal  contribution  to  public  administration  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  total  payments  to  indi- 
viduals under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related  State  legislation 
amounted  to  $1,085.8  million,  as  compared  with  $987.0  million  a  year 
earlier.  The  amount  for  1939-40  includes  $585.7  million  in  payments 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 
in  States  collaborating  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  $482.5  million 
in  unemployment  benefits  under  State  laws,  paid  from  the  contribu- 
tions made  under  those  laws  by  employers  and,  in  a  few  States,  also 
by  employees;  and  $17.6  million  in  monthly  benefits  or  lump-sum 
payments  to  workers,  their  families,  or  estates,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system.  The  total  for 
the  year  does  not  include  amounts  certified  by  the  Board  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  administration  of  employment  security  and  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  or  the  grants  administered  by  other  Federal 
agencies  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  public-health,  welfare,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

All  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  use  Federal  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  public-health  services  administered  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  for  services  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare  administered  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Federal 
grants  for  public  health  and  maternal  and  child  welfare,  other  than 
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services  for  crippled  children,  were  also  made  to  Puerto  Rico,  which 
became  eligible  to  participate  in  the  health  and  welfare  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  of  January  1,  1940.  The  program  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  for  which  responsibility  is  lodged  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  was  in  operation  in  all  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico;  under  other  legislation.  Federal  funds  are  made  available  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  All  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  utilized  Federal  funds 
available  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  their  public  employment 
offices. 

Throughout  this  fiscal  year,  therefore,  there  was  Nation-wide  opera- 
tion of  the  employment  security  and  old-age  assistance  programs  and 
of  the  Federal-State  services  for  public  health,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  crippled  children,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  Federal 
Government  also  participated  in  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  which  accounted  for  61  percent  and  97  percent, 
respectively,  of  all  expenditures  for  these  purposes  in  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  year  all  processes  in  the  Federal  system  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  were  in  operation  on  a  basis  far 
broader  than  that  contemplated  in  the  original  legislation.  The  Board 
believes  that  the  progress  in  the  quality  of  performance  under  these 
Federal  and  Federal-State  programs  has  been  as  impressive  as  their 
quantitative  development. 

Employment  Services  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

During  most  of  an  individual's  life,  by  far  the  largest  element  in 
his  own  and  his  family's  security  is  his  job.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Nation  and  the  family,  the  foundation  of  social  security  is  employ- 
ment of  the  worker  in  a  job  he  is  equipped  to  fill.  Consolidation  with- 
in the  Social  Security  Board  of  Federal  functions  relating  to  public 
employment  services  and  unemployment  compensation  is  therefore 
doubly  significant:  first,  because  it  makes  possible  the  comprehensive 
program  of  employment  security  described  in  chapter  IH  of  this 
report;  and,  second,  because  the  maintenance  of  employment  m  the 
United  States  is  of  basic  importance  to  all  programs  of  the  Board  and 
the  States  in  the  fields  of  social  insurance  and  public  assistance. 

The  employment  offices  maintained  by  the  States  with  the  aid  of 
matching  Federal  funds  stand  ready  to  serve,  without  charge,  any 
worker  or  employer  who  consults  them.  During  the  fiscal  year  they 
carried  through  all  steps  in  filling  more  than  3.5  million  jobs,  the  largest 
number  for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  made,  in  addition,  1.1  million  supplementary  placements, 
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that  is,  placements  in  which  the  service  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  worker  and  employer  together  but  did  not  itself  perform  all  the 
steps  whereby  the  job  was  filled.  At  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  1,500 
employment  offices  were  in  operation  in  localities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  itinerant  service  was  provided  at  more  than  3,000 
additional  points. 

Through  its  contacts  with  employers  and  with  unemployed  workers 
and  others  who  are  seeking  jobs,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  comprehensive  information  on  the 
labor  resources  of  the  country  and  the  demand  for  w^orkers  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  agriculture.  Both  the  volume  and  the  range  of  this 
information  have  been  greatly  broadened  by  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  the  employment  offices  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  since  workers 
covered  by  those  laws  report  to  public  employment  offices  to  register 
their  unemployment  and,  if  no  suitable  work  can  be  found,  to  file 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits.  The  close  and  continuing  con- 
tacts thereby  developed  with  workers  and  employers  in  many  branches 
of  industry  and  commerce  are  proving  of  special  value  in  making  it 
possible  to  inventory  and  marshal  labor  resources  for  the  particular 
skills  required  for  national  defense. 

Social  Insurance  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

With  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  in  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
year  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  to 
insured  workers  and  members  of  their  families  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  social  insurance  has  become  an  actual  and  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  majority  of  that  population,  these  programs  now  provide  a  second 
line  of  defense  tlrrough  the  insurance  benefits  paid  when  no  suitable 
work  is  available  or  when  old  age  has  diminished,  or  death  cut  short, 
a  worker's  capacity  to  earn. 

It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  more  than  21  million  workers 
a  month  are  engaged  in  employment  covered  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  that  some  23-25  million  are  similarly  engaged 
in  services  covered  by  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  The 
total  number  of  persons  who  have  had  some  employment  covered  by 
one  or  both  programs  is  considerably  greater  than  the  average  number 
currently  in  covered  employment.  In  June  1940  approximately  28 
million  workers  had  wage  credits  under  State  unemployment  com- 
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pensation  laws,  and  more  than  40  million  had  received  wages  which 
count  toward  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance system.^  Nearly  50  million  accounts  in  which  to  record 
taxable  wages  had  been  established  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
response  to  workers'  applications  for  account  numbers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  was  paid  to  unem- 
ployed workers  under  the  provisions  of  State  laws.  Benefits  were 
paid  during  varying  periods  of  unemployment  to  more  than  5  million 
different  individuals  and  to  many  of  these  workers  during  more  than 
one  period  of  unemployment.  The  weekly  average  of  workers  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits  exceeded  873,000.  In  addition,  some 
161,000  workers  received  one  or  more  benefit  payments  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  which  became 
efTective  as  of  July  1,  1939,  for  employees  of  railroad  carriers  and 
certain  of  their  subsidiaries.  Unemployment  benefits  under  this 
legislation,  administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  amounted 
to  approximately  $14.8  million. 

The  Federal  system  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  cumulative 
in  effect,  in  contrast  to  the  current  operation  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  Since  old-age  and  survivors  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  an  individual  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries added  to  the  rolls  will  be  larger  for  a  long  time  to  come  than 
the  number  removed  from  the  rolls.  Both  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
and  the  total  monthly  amount  of  benefit  payments  will  increase  for 
many  years  as  additional  workers  retire  and  qualify  for  payments 
throughout  their  lives,  and  as  increasing  numbers  of  mves,  widows, 
and  children  of  insured  workers  qualify  for  the  benefits  payable  to 
them  for  months  or  years  after  the  retirement  or  death  of  insured 
workers.  From  January  1,  1940,  when  these  benefits  became  payable, 
through  June  30,  claims  for  monthly  benefits  were  allowed  for  nearly 
109,000  persons.  The  monthly  amount  payable  for  these  claims 
exceeded  $2.0  million,  without  adjustment  for  deductions  required  by 
the  act.  Total  payments  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  payments  for 
monthly  benefits  and  for  lump-sum  payments  under  the  1935  or  the 
1939  provisions  of  the  act,  amounted  to  $17.6  miUion.  The  broader 
and  accelerated  operation  of  this  Federal  system  has  continued  to 
give  satisfying  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  its  administrative  struc- 
ture and,  in  particular,  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  wage 
records  used  in  determining  workers'  rights  to  benefits. 

The  growing  significance  of  social  insurance  may  be  seen  in  the 
amounts  of  total  payments  for  unemployment  benefits  and  old-age 


'  Reports  of  taxable  wages  for  the  calendar  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  related  to  an  estimated  total  of  41.5 
million  different  individuals.    Figures  for  January-June  1940  are  not  yet  available. 
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and  survivors  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
State  laws  and  under  the  special  provisions  for  railroad  workers  in- 
corporated in  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  For  the  4  fiscal  years  included  in  the  period 
July  1936-June  1940,  successive  annual  amounts  of  benefit  payments 
under  these  programs  have  been  as  follows:  $8.3  million;  $265.2 
million;  $567.6  million;  and  $629.0  million.  Though  the  full  effect 
of  the  present  provisions  of  these  programs  will  not  be  apparent  for 
many  years  until  the  full  level  of  operation  is  attained  in  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance — eventually  by  far  the  largest  program  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  persons  and  the  funds  involved — it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sums  which  have  been  made  available  to  wage 
earners  have  been  of  importance  not  only  to  the  recipients  but  also  to 
the  national  economy.  Of  equal  importance,  though  not  measurable 
in  dollars,  is  the  confidence  and  hope  that  social  insurance  has  given 
these  beneficiaries  and  millions  more  who  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to 
exercise  their  rights  but  know  that  they  have  attained  or  are  working 
toward  some  protection  against  adversities  they  cannot  meet  by 
individual  effort. 

Public  Assistance  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

The  fiscal  year  1939-40  was  the  first  in  which  the  program  for  old- 
age  assistance  was  in  Nation-wide  operation  throughout  the  year 
imder  State  plans  toward  which  the  Federal  Government  contributed 
matching  funds.  Approximately  2.2  million  needy  aged  persons 
received  aid  during  part  or  all  of  the  year;  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
supplied  nearly  half  of  the  total  $453.3  million  paid  to  recipients  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  during  the  year.  The  Federal-State 
programs  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  were  in 
operation  throughout  the  year  in  42  and  43,  respectively,  of  the  51 
jurisdictions  eligible  to  participate  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  41  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii,  needy  blind  per- 
sons received  $12.9  million,  of  which  somewhat  less  than  half  repre- 
sents Federal  funds;  in  40  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii, 
assistance  totaling  $119.5  million,  of  which  approximately  one-third 
was  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government,  was  given  to  families  in 
behalf  of  children  who  had  been  deprived  of  parental  support.  About 
55,000  different  blind  persons  and  approximately  1  million  children 
in  somewhat  more  than  400,000  families  received  assistance  for  at 
least  part  of  the  year. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  proportionate  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act  amendments,  which  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  aid  to  dependent  children  under 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  increased  from 
$30  to  $40  the  maximum  monthly  payments  to  needy  aged  or  blind 
persons  for  which  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  match  those  provided 
by  the  States  or  States  and  localities.  The  amendments  also  authorize 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  match  those  expended  by  States  and  localities 
for  neceirfSary  costs  of  administering  aid  to  the  blind. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  public  assistance  to  the  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  children  represented  18.3  percent  of  the  year's  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  $3.3  billion  for  public  aid  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  the  localities  and  for  earnings  under 
Federal  work  programs.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  is  14.4  percent.  While  there  was  an  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  recipients  and  in  amounts  of  payments  under  the  programs 
for  these  special  types  of  public  assistance,  the  change  in  their  relation 
to  the  total  resulted  largely  from  a  decline  in  the  total  amount  of 
public  assistance  and  work-program  earnings  in  the  later  year. 
In  1939-40,  therefore,  among  all  public  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
persons  in  need,  which  are  summarized  in  table  D-1  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report,  there  was  a  somewhat  increased  emphasis  on  aid  to  these 
three  groups  of  persons  who  are  unable  or  little  able  to  earn,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  groups  for  whom  relief  or  work-program  earnings 
were  provided,  though  expenditures  for  these  latter  groups  still  con- 
stitute by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  total  expenditures  for  public  aid. 

The  place  of  payments  under  social  insurance,  assistance,  and  work 
programs  among  all  income  payments  in  the  United  States  is  evident 
from  the  index  of  income  payments  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  While  the  classifications  on  which  that  index  is  based  are 
not  wholly  comparable  with  those  on  which  social  insurance  and 
assistance  data  are  reported  by  the  Board,  chart  1  shows  in  broad 
perspective  the  relative  roles  of  payments  under  these  and  related 
public  programs. 

Administrative  Organization  oj  the  Social  Security  Board 

Certain  changes  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  were  occasioned  by  the  Federal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1939  and  other  legislative  changes  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  staflF 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  and,  in 
recognition  of  its  expanded  functions,  the  new  organization  was  named 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.     The  personnel  and  functions 
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Chart  1 . — Index  oj  income  payments  in  the  continental  United  States,  January  1929- 

June  1940  ' 


[Total  payments  in  average  month  1929=100] 


INDEX    NUMBER 
120 


100 


^    1929      1930      1931       1932      1933      1934     1935      1936      1937      1938     1939      1940 

•  Compensation  of  employees,  entrepreneurial  income,  and  dividends  and  interest  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  National  Income  Division. 


of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  serve  the  Agency 
as  a  whole,  and  similar  transfers  were  made  of  personnel  functions 
and  certain  other  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  Business  Management.  The  staff  and  field  organization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  Insurance  were  enlarged  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities inherent  in  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  and  in  the 
expanded  scope  of  that  program ;  in  recognition  of  the  latter,  the  name 
of  the  Bureau  was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  organization  of  the  Board  included 
the  program  bureaus  and  staff  or  service  bureaus  and  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, and  offices  in  the  12  regions  into  which  the  country  has  been 
divided  to  effect  the  utmost  practicable  decentralization  of  adminis- 
tration. The  field  organization,  concerned  primarily  with  local 
operations  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
included  469  field  offices,  supplemented  by  branch  offices  and  itinerant 
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services.  The  activities  of  all  units  with  respect  to  the  major  programs 
are  summarized  in  the  three  following  chapters  of  this  report,  while 
chapter  V  outlmes  general  functions  and  services  relating  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole. 

The  three  members  of  the  Social  Security  Board  serve  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  The 
appointment  to  this  office  of  Paul  V.  IMcNutt,  formerly  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  more  recently  High  Commissioner  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  12,  1939.  There  has 
been  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  membership  of  the  Board,  which 
includes  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman;  George  E.  Bigge 
of  Rhode  Island;  and  Ellen  S.  Woodward  of  Mississippi.  Reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Altmeyer,  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  since 
its  establishment  and  as  Chairman  since  February  1937,  was  con- 
fo-med  by  the  Senate  on  August  3,  1939,  for  a  6-year  term  expiring 
August  13,  1945.  Mr.  Bigge's  appointment  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  6,  1937,  for  a  term  expiring  August  13,  1941. 
Mrs.  Woodward  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  December  30, 
1938,  first  on  a  recess  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mary  W.  Dewson  of  New  York  and  subsequently  on 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  January  12,  1939,  for  a  term 
expiring  August  13,  1943. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
Board  include  determination  of  administrative  policy;  approval  of 
State  laws  and  plans  as  meeting  the  statutory  requirements  for  Federal 
grants  and  certification  of  these  grants;  certification  of  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  the  Treasury  for  normal  and  additional 
tax-credit  purposes;  and  study  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic  security  through  social 
insurance  and  related  legislation.  The  amended  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  act,  further,  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  is  responsible  for 
holding  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  for 
making  regular  and  special  reports  to  Congress  on  the  operation  and 
status  of  that  fund.  The  responsibihties  of  the  Board  were  aug- 
mented, under  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  I,  which  transferred  administration  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  by  consolidating  functions  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  with  the  unemployment  compensation  functions 
of  the  Board,  by  abolishing  the  office  of  Director  of  that  Service,  and 
by  transferring  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  all  functions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  that  Service  formerly  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,     With  these  changes,  the  Board  now  is  responsible 
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for  allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  relating  to  public  employment  services. 

Responsibility  for  supervision  and  direction  of  both  the  depart- 
mental bureaus  and  offices  and  the  regional  offices  of  the  Board  and 
for  coordination  of  Federal-State  relations  is  delegated  to  the  Executive 
Director.  That  office  was  held  throughout  the  year  by  Oscar  M, 
Powell  of  Texas,  who  in  November  1938  succeeded  Frank  Bane  of 
Virginia,  the  original  incumbent. 

Future  Developments  in  the  Social  Security  Program 

While  the  record  of  5  years'  progress  in  social  security  is  impressive, 
this  progress  in  itself  reveals  many  points  at  which  additional  effort  is 
needed  to  promote  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  its  people.  In  all 
aspects  of  the  program  there  are  general  or  particular  considerations 
wliich  the  Board  beheves  deserving  of  further  study  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  States.  In  some  instances  these  considera- 
tions point  to  the  desirability  of  further  legislation. 

Scope  oj  the  Program 

Many  American  families  wliich  face  economic  risks  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment,  death,  or  advanced  years  of  the  wage  earner  are  still 
without  the  insurance  protection  afforded  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  the  Federal  provisions  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  Workers  in  many  other  families  are  not  able  to 
participate  in  these  programs  to  an  extent  to  qualify  for  more  than 
minimum  benefits  or  even  to  meet  minimum  requirements.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  good  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  such  fam- 
ilies, the  Board  believes  that  coverage  of  the  social  insurance  programs 
should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible. 

In  the  case  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  this  extension  is 
also  to  be  desired  because  of  the  relatively  lesser  drain  on  the  funds  of 
the  system  that  would  be  effected  if  there  were  full  coverage  of  the 
employment  of  many  individuals  whose  work  now  shifts  between 
covered  and  noncovered  services.  The  benefit  formula  is  weighted,  as 
is  appropriate  in  a  social  insurance  system,  in  favor  of  workers  with 
low  average  taxable  wages.  Wlien  that  average  is  low  for  the  period 
of  an  individual's  working  life  because  a  part  of  his  earnings  have 
been  in  noncovered  employment,  the  benefits  payable  to  him  are 
larger  in  relation  to  his  own  and  his  employers'  contributions,  and 
hence  more  costly  to  the  system,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  aU 
his  employment  had  been  covered.  More  important,  it  is  probable 
that  only'small  benefits  will  be  payable  to  him  or  his  family.     Com- 
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plete  coverage  of  the  Federal  system  is  therefore  to  be  desu-ed  for  both 
social  and  financial  reasons. 

Problems  incident  to  the  coverage  of  special  groups  now  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  have  been  outlined 
in  the  report  made  by  the  Board  in  January  1939  ^  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  are  discussed  briefly  in  the  chapters  following. 
There  are  no  insuperable  administrative  obstacles  to  extension  of  the 
coverage  of  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  under  appropriate 
provisions,  to  most  of  the  major  excepted  employments,  including 
agricultural  employment,  domestic  service  in  private  homes,  and 
employment  by  the  nonprofit  educational  and  charitable  organizations 
now  excluded. 

The  Board  believes  also  that  coverage  should  be  extended  to  Federal 
and  other  public  employees  not  now  covered  by  survivors  insurance 
and  retirement  provisions,  and  that  there  would  be  important  ad- 
vantages to  public  employees  and  public  agencies  in  a  coordination 
of  the  provisions  of  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  with 
those  of  other  systems  for  Federal  employees  and  also  those  for 
employees  of  the  States  and  localities.  Under  such  a  coordination, 
the  social  security  benefits  could  supply  a  basic  protection  supple- 
mented by  the  provisions  of  the  special  systems  for  persons  who 
qualify  under  those  provisions.  Such  an  arrangement  would  afford 
increased  protection  to  public  employees  and  remove  the  penalties 
now  incurred,  in  terms  of  loss  of  previously  acquired  protection  under 
the  various  Federal  and  other  systems,  by  individuals  who  enter  or 
leave  public  employment  or  transfer  from  one  field  of  public  service  to 
another. 

The  Board  has  also  been  studj^ing  methods  to  extend  coverage  to 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  self-employed  population.  If 
provision  cannot  be  made  promptly  for  these  various  excepted  groups, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  voluntary  continuation  of  insur- 
ance by  persons  who  leave  covered  employment  so  that  they  may 
retain  and  augment  rights  which  they  have  already  acquired. 

Similar  considerations  of  social  policy  indicate  the  desirability  of 
extending  unemployment  insurance  to  seamen  and  of  an  extension  of 
Federal  tax  provisions  and  of  the  provisions  relating  to  contributions 
and  benefits  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  to  afford 
protection  against  unemployment  to  the  groups  mentioned  above, 
with  the  exception  of  public  employees  and  the  self-employed.  The 
Board  believes  also  that  restriction  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
to  employers  of  8  or  more  should  be  eliminated  and  that  Federal  and 
State  provisions  relating  to  this  program  should  cover  employers  of  1 

'  Social  Security  Board,  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  January  1939,  29  pp. 
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or  more,  as  in  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  Twenty-six  State 
laws  cover  employees  in  concerns  smaller  than  those  now  specified  in 
the  Federal  legislation,  and  of  these  11  cover  employers  of  1  or  more. 

In  connection  with  the  public  assistance  programs,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  jurisdictions  which  have  not  already  done  so  will  soon  make 
use  of  their  opportunity  to  provide  more  adequately  for  needy  indi- 
viduals by  use  of  the  Federal  funds  available  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  Plans  for  the 
blind  have  not  yet  been  approved  for  seven  States  and  Alaska;  eight 
States  and  Alaska  do  not  yet  have  approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.^  Moreover,  many  of  the  existing  plans  for  assistance  to  aged 
and  blind  persons  have  residence  requirements  which  prevent  many 
needy  persons  from  receiving  this  Federal-State  aid.  The  Board 
believes  that  the  residence  requirements  for  these  programs  should  be 
no  more  restrictive  than  the  maximum  permitted  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  Federal  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  that  is, 
no  more  than  a  year's  residence. 

Hardship  occasioned  by  inability  to  qualify  for  these  special  types 
of  assistance  is  the  greater  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  general  relief 
provisions  in  many  States  and  localities.  Federal  funds  have  not 
been  provided  for  general  relief  since  the  last  allocation  of  funds  under 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  December  1935. 
Some  States  have  used  an  undue  share  of  their  available  funds  for  one 
or  more  of  the  special  types  of  assistance  for  which  matching  Federal 
grants  are  available,  to  the  detriment  of  provision  of  general  relief  for 
other  needy  persons  in  the  population.  General  relief  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  special  types  of  assistance  now  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  is  also  needed  to  supplement  social  insurance 
measures  until  coverage  becomes  more  general  and  to  meet  situations 
which  fall  outside  the  necessarily  specific  provisions  of  an  insurance 
system. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  understandable  temptation  to  the 
States  to  cast  on  the  programs  for  the  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance some  burdens  that  are  properly  those  of  general  relief.  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  general  relief,  under  the  safeguards  appropriate 
to  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  would  afford  a  relatively  inexpensive 
method  of  offsetting  deficiencies  and  gaps  in  other  aspects  of  the  social 
security  program  and,  it  is  believed,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
both  State  and  Federal  funds  among  all  needy  groups.  The  Board  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  a  recent  recommendation  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  of 


3  On  Oct.  11,  1940,  a  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  South  Dakota  was  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board. 
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which  the  Chairman  is  a  member.  In  a  report  to  the  President  that 
committee  recommended  immediate  emergency  aid  to  needy  migrants 
and  their  families  through  appropriate  Federal  programs,  adding: 
"To  provide  for  a  continuing  program  of  aid  for  this  and  other  groups, 
a  general  relief  program  should  be  established  on  a  Federal-State 
basis,  Federal  funds  being  made  on  a  'variable  grants'  basis  under 
administrative  provisions  similar  to  those  provided  in  the  public 
assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  with  added 
safeguards  to  prevent  discrimination  against  migratory  workers."^ 

There  is  one  major  risk  to  economic  security  for  which  there  is  yet 
no  provision  in  the  social  security  program  and  only  inadequate  pro- 
vision under  other  legislation — the  risk  of  medical  costs  and  of  wage 
loss  during  illness  or  during  temporary  or  permanent  disability.  In 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
has  shared  in  the  report  and  recom.mendations  transmitted  by  that 
body  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.^  The  Board  wishes  to  reiter- 
ate its  endorsement  of  the  goals  and  principles  proposed  in  that  report 
on  a  National  Health  Program. 

Provisions  to  prevent  sickness  and  mamtain  health  and  earning 
power  and  to  offset  the  wage  losses  occasioned  by  disability  are  of 
direct  moment  to  the  programs  already  in  operation.  The  present 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the  funds  they  provide  are 
designed  to  safeguard  unemployed  wage  earners  who  are  available  for 
jobs.  Yet  there  is  obvious  injustice  in  giving  benefits  to  such  workers 
and  denying  them  to  a  worker  who  is  out  of  a  job  because  he  is  sick 
even  though  he  may  have  had  an  identical  record  of  past  covered 
employment  and  may  be  suffering  the  same  wage  loss.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  face  with  equanimity  the  situation  in  the  home  of  a  worker 
who  is  insured  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  when  he  becomes  sick  or  disabled  but  dies  after  a  period  of 
disability  during  which  his  insured  status  has  lapsed.  If  he  had  died 
before  the  end  of  that  period,  benefits  which  ordinarily  are  substantial 
in  amount  would  have  been  payable  to  his  children  throughout  their 
childhood  and  to  his  widow  while  she  had  such  children  in  her  care. 
With  long-continued  illness,  however,  in  which  costs  of  medical  care 
are  commonly  beyond  the  resources  of  families  of  small  means,  there 
will  often  be  a  loss  of  these  insurance  rights  and,  in  most  such  cases, 
a  total  loss  of  provision  for  the  survivors. 


'  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  Migratory  Labor:  A  Report 
to  the  President,  July  1940,  21  pp. 

'  Health  Security:  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  the  Report  and  Recommen- 
dations on  National  Health  Prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  (H.  Doc.  120,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  1939,  74  pp. 
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Except  in  periods  of  widespread  unemployment,  sickness  and  pre- 
mature death  constitute  the  greatest  single  cause  of  poverty  and 
dependency.  The  urgent  problems  attendant  on  medical  care  of 
recipients  of  public  assistance  are  outlined  in  chapter  IV  of  this  report. 
The  present  provisions  for  survivors  insurance  represent,  for  the 
covered  population,  an  important  new  safeguard  against  wage  losses 
due  to  death  of  the  wage  earner.  They  deal,  though  not  completely, 
with  the  economic  disaster  of  mortality  but  not  with  the  losses  which 
result  when  permanent  disability  cuts  short  earning  power  as  inexora- 
bly as  does  old  age.  The  Board  trusts  that  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  give  early  attention  to  the  various  measures  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  American  people  and  averting 
or  offsetting  the  economic  distress  caused  by  sickness  and  disability. 

Adequacy  of  the  Program 

At  the  present  time,  questions  regarding  the  adequacy  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  relate  primarily  to  coverage  and  to  eligibility 
requirements  rather  than  to  the  amounts  of  benefit  payments.  The 
Board  wishes  to  lay  emphasis  at  this  time  on  future  developments 
relating  to  the  adequacy  of  unemployment  compensation  and  public 
assistance. 

Many  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  include  benefit 
schedules  formulated  before  the  actual  operation  of  the  program,  when 
only  fragmentary  mformation  was  available  concerning  the  amounts 
of  contributions  to  be  anticipated  from  a  specified  tax  rate  and  the 
relation  of  these  funds  to  benefits  that  would  be  payable  under  given 
conditions.  There  has  been  widely  varymg  experience  among  the 
States,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  it  is  feasible  for  many  States  to  make 
benefits  more  nearly  adequate.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
reducing  the  waiting  period  to  1  week;  to  establishing  a  minimum 
benefit  of  at  least  $5  a  week  for  total  unemployment;  to  increasing 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit,  which  is  now  fixed  at  $15  a  week  in 
most  States;  to  increasing  the  weekly  benefit  rate,  which  in  general 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  rate  of  66^^ 
percent  under  State  workmen's  compensation  laws;  and,  in  particular, 
to  increasmg  the  duration  of  benefits.  In  States  where  such  provi- 
sion has  not  already  been  made,  benefits  should  be  payable  for  partial 
unemployment.  Reexamination  of  eligibility  and  disqualification  pro- 
visions is  also  needed.  The  Board  believes  that  improvement  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  should  be  an  immediate 
objective  in  social  insurance  legislation. 

Under  the  Federal  act,  there  seems  to  be  both  inadequacy  and  in- 
equity in  two  of  the  financial  provisions  for  the  pubUc  assistance 
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programs.  The  maximum  amounts  of  matching  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  used  in  the  montlily  payments  to  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  are  less  than  those  authorized  for  the  other  two 
assistance  programs.  At  present  the  Federal  share  of  these  payments 
is  limited  to  $9  a  month  for  the  first  child  aided  in  a  household  and 
$6  for  each  additional  child  aided  in  the  same  home.  Since  some 
provision  must  usually  be  made  for  the  mother  or  other  relative  who 
cares  for  the  children,  special  importance  attaches  to  the  amount 
provided  for  the  first  child,  especially  when  the  family  is  small.  The 
Board  believes  that  under  the  matching  provisions  of  the  act  the 
maximum  Federal  share  of  payments  for  the  first  child  aided  in  the 
home  should  be  increased  to  as  much  as  $20,  rather  than  $9,  a  month. 
Under  such  an  authorization  Federal  funds  could  be  used,  as  in  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  to  match  State  funds  up  to  a 
Federal-State  total  of  $40  a  month. 

Under  the  amended  provisions  of  the  act,  grants  to  States  for  aid 
to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children  mclude  half  the  costs  found 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  For  old-age  assistance,  the  provision  for  administrative 
costs  remains  that  of  the  1935  legislation:  An  addition  is  made  of 
5  percent  of  the  amount  granted  for  assistance  payments;  this  in- 
crement may  be  used  by  the  State  toward  administrative  costs  or  for 
assistance  payments  or  for  both  purposes.  The  Board  believes  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  grant  would  be  served  more  adequately 
and  more  equitably  by  the  flexible  provision  in  the  other  two  programs 
for  Federal  participation  to  the  extent  of  half  the  amounts  found 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  proper  and  efficient  administration. 

There  are  wide  and  serious  differences  among  the  States  in  the 
levels  of  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance.  These  differ- 
ences, discussed  in  greater  detail  in  chapter  IV,  doubtless  are  due  in 
some  part  to  differing  standards  and  costs  of  living  in  different  areas 
of  the  country.  The  range  is  so  wide,  however,  and  the  smaller 
amounts  are  so  low  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  payments 
are  often  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  of  the  recipient.  The  inade- 
quacy of  public  assistance  programs  is  shown  also  in  some  States  by 
the  number  of  pending  applications  of  aged  and  blLud  persons  and 
families  with  dependent  children  who  have  applied  for  aid  but  have 
not  yet  received  it.  The  extent  and  amount  of  payments  for  public 
assistance  are  in  part  the  reflection  of  State  policy  in  the  use  of  State 
resources  available  for  these  and  other  purposes.  Unquestionably, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  many  State  programs  in  one  or  both  of 
these  respects  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  States  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  assistance.     Federal  funds  may  be  supplied  only  in  specified 
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proportion  to  those  made  available  by  the  State  or  the  State  and  its 
localities.  When  provision  for  assistance  within  the  State  is  low  in 
relation  to  the  need  for  assistance,  the  Federal  grant  to  the  State 
must  be  correspondingly  limited.  The  following  pages  outline  fiscal 
aspects  of  these  differences  among  the  States. 

Financing  Social  Security  Programs 

The  1939  amendments  relating  to  social  insurance  taxes  and  other 
financial  provisions,  and  especially  the  amendment  establishing  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  have  served  to 
promote  public  understanding  and  to  clarify  and  simplify  problems 
of  employer  reportmg  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act.  Since  the  Board  of  Trustees  reports 
to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund,  this  report  contains  only  the  brief  summary  of  operations 
given  on  pages  49-51. 

Further  clarification  of  financial  provisions  is  still  needed,  through 
administrative  rulings  and  possibly  through  additional  legislation, 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  tax  liability  under  the  several 
measures  related  to  the  social  security  program,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  the  liability  of  employers  under  the  Carriers  Taxing 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  State  unemployment  compensation 
legislation,  on  the  other.  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  concerned 
that  there  should  not  be  gaps  whereby  workers  in  services  associated 
with  transportation  should  find  themselves  deprived  of  coverage  under 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  without  similar  protec- 
tion under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  For  both 
the  unemployment  compensation  program  and  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  program,  moreover,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  there  should  be  accord  between  the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  with  respect  to  employers'  tax  liability  and  those 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  the  wages  which  evidence  eligi- 
bility for  benefits.  The  Board  has  continued  to  give  close  attention 
to  these  problems  in  collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  concerned. 
Should  this  study  suggest  need  for  legislative  action,  future  recommen- 
dations will  be  made  to  the  Congress. 

Various  groups  have  suggested  that  the  increases  in  the  State  funds 
available  for  payment  of  unemployment  benefits  provide  evidence 
that  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  and,  consequently,  in  the  rate  of  employer  contributions 
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under  State  laws.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  in  many 
States  which  are  amending  their  laws  in  accordance  with  the  1939 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
saving  to  employers  this  year  tlu"ough  the  limitation  of  tax  liability 
to  the  first  $3,000  in  wages  paid  to  an  individual  by  an  employer  for 
covered  employment  during  any  year.  Experience  so  far  has  not 
offered  any  assurance  that  adequate  protection  is  afforded  by  some  of 
the  State  funds.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  or  in  earlier  periods,  there 
have  been  several  States  in  which  current  contributions  at  the  present 
rates  have  proved  insufficient  to  finance  current  payment  of  benefits, 
and  these  States  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on  reserve  funds  which 
were  accumulated  for  2  years  before  benefits  became  payable.  More- 
over, as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  early  estimates  of  the  amount  of  wage 
loss  which  could  be  compensated  from  a  fund  supported  by  a  2.7- 
percent  pay-roll  tax  proved  to  be  unduly  low,  and  the  level  of  benefit 
payments  has  been  far  less  than  that  necessary  to  provide  reasonable 
compensation  for  unemployment.  Provision  for  the  payment  of 
reasonably  adequate  benefits  for  unemployment  should  therefore  be 
assured  before  any  reduction  is  made  in  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax. 

As  a  means  of  ensuring  reasonably  adequate  provisions  throughout 
the  comitry,  States  might  be  required  to  establish  minimum  benefit 
standards  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  the  Federal  grant  for  admin- 
istration of  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the  allowance  of 
credits  against  the  Federal  imemployment  tax.  If  such  a  requirement 
is  made  it  probably  would  be  necessary,  through  a  reinsurance  or 
equalization  fund,  to  support  State  funds  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  insufficient  to  meet  fully  the  demands  upon  them.  This  problem, 
which  is  duectly  related  to  provision  of  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
reserve  for  financing  unemployment  compensation,  is  under  study  by 
the  Board. 

The  remaining  financial  problem  which  the  Board  wishes  to  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  at  this  time  concerns  the  present 
basis  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  Board  believes  that  inadequacy  in  payments 
under  these  programs  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  uniform 
matching  basis  now  required  for  Federal  participation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Unlike  some  other  programs  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  these  titles  of  the  act  make  no  provision  for  adjustment  in  the 
Federal  grant  to  take  account  of  the  plight  of  States  which  are  unable 
to  provide  theh"  half  of  an  amount  adequate  to  finance  the  program. 
As  a  result,  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  provided  by 
Federal  funds  varies  considerably  from  State  to  State  and  often  is 
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least  where  the  need  for  it  is  greatest.  It  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  program  to  vary  the  proportionate  amounts 
of  Federal  grants  with  the  varying  economic  capacities  of  the  States 
so  that  adequate  assistance  could  be  granted  to  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  their  need  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  variable  ratio  grants,  determined  by  some  objective  measme  of  the 
State's  economic  capacity,  would  afford  a  more  equitable  and  effective 
basis  of  Federal  participation  in  these  State  programs.  The  studies 
of  the  Board  point  to  the  use  of  State  per  capita  income,  averaged  over 
several  years,  as  a  feasible  standard  for  determining  the  appropriate 
Federal  share  in  the  total  expenditures  under  an  approved  plan. 

Social  Security  and  National  Defense 

Urgent  requirements  for  national  defense  pointed  to  wide  expansion 
of  industrial  activity  and,  in  particular,  to  the  need  to  marshal 
swiftly  the  labor  resources  required  for  certain  highly  specialized 
fields  of  production.  Toward  this  goal  the  Board  has  been  able  to 
make  an  immediate  contribution.  The  inventory  of  the  active  file 
of  registrants  at  public  employment  offices,  made  in  April  1940,  pro- 
vided mformation  on  the  work  histories  of  more  than  5  million  men  and 
women  who  were  actively  seeking  jobs  and  showed,  for  probably  a 
majority  of  the  total  imemployed  population,  where  and  what  were 
the  labor  reserves  at  that  time.  Moreover,  since  all  claimants  for 
unemployment  benefits  must  register  for  work  at  these  offices,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  had  recent  contacts  with 
many  additional  millions  of  workers.  It  is  estimated  conservatively 
that  since  January  1938,  when  unemployment  benefits  were  first 
payable  in  a  large  group  of  States,  applications  for  work  have  been 
received  from  more  than  20  million  persons.  During  this  period  the 
active  file  of  registrants  available  for  work  in  any  month  has  ranged 
from  5  to  8  million. 

Labor  needs  for  the  defense  program  entail  not  only  use  of  the 
services  of  persons  who  have  been  without  work  but  also  coordinated 
action  to  see  that  all  persons  with  highly  specialized  skills  required 
for  that  program  are  placed  where  they  can  serve  most  effectively 
and  without  hampering  other  essential  industrial  activities.  Quick 
planning  was  needed  to  prevent  the  waste  and  confusion  that  would 
result  if  either  employed  or  jobless  workers  flocked  to  industrial 
centers  where  they  were  not  needed.  In  Jmie  1940  the  Board  called 
together  its  Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security, 
including  representatives  of  labor,  of  employers,  and  of  the  general 
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public,  to  consider  problems  raised  by  national  defense  requirements. 
Following  a  2-day  conference,  the  Council  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  that: 

1.  All  employers  be  encouraged  to  file  promptly  with  their  local  pubUc  employ- 
ment office,  either  directly  or  through  such  employment  agencies  as  they  regularly 
use,  both  (a)  their  immediate  requirements  and  (b)  their  prospective  requirements 
by  occupation  and  skill;  and  not  to  advertise  or  solicit  competitively  anywhere, 
nor  to  recruit  outside  their  immediate  locality,  until  the  local  employment  office 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  requirements  locally  or  through  its  intercity 
and  interstate  clearance  machinery. 

2.  AU  persons  employable  for  needed  occupations  but  not  now  registered  with 
public  employment  offices — including  skilled  workers  now  employed  on  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  jobs — -be  encouraged  to  register  promptly  with  their  local  public 
employment  offices  and  not  to  apply  for  work  or  move  to  other  cities  without  first 
ascertaining  from  their  local  public  employment  office  the  localities  in  which  there 
is  a  demand  for  their  type  and  grade  of  skill. 

If  recommendations  1  and  2  are  systematically  and  thoroughly  followed,  un- 
desirable and  unwarranted  dislocation  will  be  minimized. 

3.  The  employment  offices  immediately  proceed,  in  order  of  indicated  need,  with 
a  reexamination  of  applicants  in  both  the  active  and  inactive  files,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  primary  and  secondary  skills  available  in  occupations  for  which 
demands  are  increasing. 

4.  As  a  basis  for,  and  to  the  end  of  insuring,  a  comprehensive,  flexible,  and 
high-speed  program  of  training  to  meet  immediate  and  long-term  needs  for  pro- 
duction and  skilled  workers:  (a)  The  Employment  Service  at  the  same  time  ascer- 
tain the  capacity  of  such  workers  to  qualify  for  essential  occupations  by  supple- 
mentary training;  (b)  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the  problem  of  selection 
and  training  of  instructors  for  service  within  public  and  private  agencies;  (c)  all 
training  programs  for  national  defense  and  all  cooperating  educational  institutions 
which  are  federally  aided,  supported,  or  controlled,  be  maintained  without 
discrimination  in  the  admission  and  treatment  of  trainees  or  students  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color;  (d)  the  National  Defense  Commission  give 
organized  attention  to  the  early  coordination  of  all  needed  facilities  and  activities 
for  training  and  retraining  purposes. 

5.  To  effectuate  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  proceed  at 
once  to  a  reappraisal  of  its  organization,  procedures,  and  personnel  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  to  ensure  that  it  is  adequately  prepared  and  staffed  to  meet 
aU  needs  that  the  National  Defense  Commission  may  place  upon  it. 

6.  Since  the  success  of  any  employment  and  training  program  depends  upon 
maximum  decentralization  and  efficiency  in  each  locality  where  supply  and 
demand  meet  at  the  job  level,  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  to  full  strength 
and  effectiveness  both  State  and  local  advisory  councils  to  the  employment  service 
(as  respectively  required  and  recommended  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  the 
same  to  be  fully  representative  of  the  parties  at  interest — i.  e.,  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  of  employers  and,  included  among  the  pubhc 
representatives,  interested  and  qualified  representatives  of  such  groups  or  services 
as  veterans,  rehabilitation,  junior  employment  schools  and  vocational  guidance, 
training,  social  and  relief  agencies,  and  of  any  other  major  groups  dealing  with 
employment  and  training  whose  resources  and  activities  can  best  be  coordinated 
with  the  National  Defense  Program  through  the  public  employment  service. 
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7.  Insofar  as  the  powers  of  the  Social  Security  Board  permit,  priority  or  pref- 
erence be  given  to  citizens  and  to  those  who  have  taken  out  first  citizenship  papers. 

8.  We  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  universal  registration  for  defense  such 
an  act  require  information  from  registrants  concerning  their  employment,  em- 
ployability,  and  qualifications  for  employment  to  the  end  that  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  labor  supply  may  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

These  recommendations  were  accepted  on  June  28,  1940,  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  the  report  was  transmitted  to  State 
employment  security  agencies  for  consideration  and  for  application 
insofar  as  possible.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  appointed  a 
member  of  an  advisory  group  responsible  for  coordinating  training 
facilities  for  workers  in  connection  with  the  defense  program. 

Within  its  own  organization  the  Board  has  proceeded  with  the 
expansion  of  its  services  to  State  employment  security  agencies  in 
connection  with  the  defense  program  and  with  coordination  of  these 
activities  with  those  of  the  other  governmental  agencies  concerned. 
These  efforts  have  been  implemented  by  the  appropriation  in  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  27,  1940,  of  $2 
million  for  special  assistance  to  the  State  employment  services  and 
supervision  of  these  services  in  the  selection  of  workers  and  their 
placement  in  occupations  essential  to  national  defense.  Immediate 
action  was  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  development  of  such  special 
methods  for  selection  and  clearance  as  appeared  necessary  to  assure 
that  qualified  workers  are  recruited  rapidly  for  defense  industries  and 
that  no  serious  dislocations  in  the  labor  market  result  from  the  recruit- 
ment process.  The  Board  is  cooperating  in  the  plans  for  vocational 
training  of  workers  selected  from  public  employment  registers. 
Another  item  contained  in  that  appropriation  act  provides  funds 
to  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  for  these  training  activities. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
development  of  the  national  defense  program  was  likely  to  require 
modifications  of  the  social  security  program.  Wliat  provision,  for 
example,  should  be  made  to  protect  rights  to  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  for  men  called  for  military  training  or  civilian  service? 
Unless  steps  are  taken  to  maintain  rights  already  acquired  by  these 
persons  and  to  permit  them  to  continue  to  build  up  rights  during  pe- 
riods of  national  service,  that  service  may  penalize  many  individuals 
and  their  families.  Coordination  of  the  Federal  system  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  other  public  programs  for  retirement  allow- 
ances and  survivors  benefits  would  solve  many  of  these  problems.  In 
addition,  there  would  need  to  be  extension  of  insurance  protection  to 
public  employment  not  now  covered  by  any  plan.      In  the  event  of  war 
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other  series  of  interrelationships  would  require  adjustment,  especially 
those  involving  insurance,  pension,  family  allowances  or  other  such 
payments  to  individuals  in  connection  with  military  services,  and 
similar  benefits  to  which  these  persons  may  be  eligible  under  social 
security  provisions. 

The  Board  has  undertaken  a  series  of  studies  to  analyze  and  evalu- 
ate proposals  for  these  and  other  adjustments  in  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program  and  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram to  take  account  of  defense  activities.  Reports  on  these  studies 
and  recommendations  for  Federal  or  State  action  will  be  made  when 
information  is  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  decisions.  The  Board 
has  also  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  services  that  can  be  pro- 
vided, if  desired,  through  its  national  system  of  regional  and  field 
offices  and  its  contacts  with  workers  and  employers,  and  through 
the  State  agencies  for  public  assistance  and  employment  security. 
Organization  of  these  and  other  public  services  as  the  result  of  the 
social  security  program  provides  a  Nation-wide  fomidation  for  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  enlisted  men  and  their  families  and  others  concerned 
with  national  defense — a  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  in  1917 
when  similar  problems  were  raised  by  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  World  War. 

The  actual  and  potential  services  of  the  Board  in  connection  with 
national  defense  show  the  broad  foundation  for  constructive  services 
to  all  groups  of  the  American  people  that  has  been  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  social  security  legislation.  In  time  of  war,  the  past  and 
present  well-being  of  the  population  at  home  is  the  essential  base  on 
which  is  erected  the  structure  of  special  defense  activities  in  the  field, 
in  factories,  and  on  the  farms.  Whatever  the  future  course  of  inter- 
national affairs,  the  social  security  program  embodies  national  defense 
in  a  war  that  is  unremitting — the  war  against  needless  suffering  and 
discouragement,  against  individual  and  social  economic  catastrophe. 
The  events  of  tliis  fifth  year  have  cast  into  a  perspective  possibly  not 
previously  realized  even  by  those  who  projected  the  social  security 
program  the  fact  that  these  cooperating  activities  of  government, 
workers,  industry,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  an  affirmative  ex- 
pression of  the  American  will  to  democracy  and  freedom. 
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Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

PRESENT  and  future  operations  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  were  modified  and  greatly  extended  by  the  amendments  enacted  in 
August  1939.  The  scope  of  this  Federal  insurance  system  was  broad- 
ened to  include  protection  of  the  family,  rather  than  merely  the  wage 
earner,  through  the  establishment  of  monthly  benefits  for  certain 
dependents  or  survivors  of  retired  workers  and  for  certain  survivors  of 
insured  workers  who  die  before  retirement.  The  date  for  first  pay- 
ment of  monthly  benefits  was  advanced  from  January  1942  to  January 
1940.  Modification  of  the  basis  for  computing  a  worker's  monthly 
benefit  increased  in  most  instances  the  amounts  payable  to  workers 
who  retire  in  the  early  years  of  the  system's  operation,  while  other 
provisions  made  it  possible  for  workers  who  had  reached  or  were 
nearing  age  65  ultimately  to  qualify  for  monthly  benefits  instead  of 
the  lump-sum  amount  payable  at  age  65  to  which  they  were  previously 
restricted;  these  lump-sum  payments  were  discontinued  on  August 
10,  1939,  when  the  amendments  were  approved.  The  amendments 
relating  to  the  financmg  of  the  system  held  the  contribution  rate  for  the 
years  1940,  1941,  and  1942  at  2  percent  of  taxable  pay  rolls,  payable  in 
equal  parts  by  employers  and  employees,  instead  of  the  previously 
scheduled  3  percent ;  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  to  replace  the  old-age  reserve 
account  mamtained  under  the  1935  provisions  of  the  act;  and  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  all  tax  receipts  from  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  to  the  trust  fund  for  benefit  payments  and  for  in- 
vestment. Direct  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  ^the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  coimection  with  the 
operation  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  are  payable 
from  this  fund. 

The  Fiscal  Year  in  Summary 

These  changes,  as  well  as  the  development  ordinarily  to  be  antici- 
pated in  a  new  program,  had  their  impact  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Board  within  the  fiscal  year. 

Advance  in  the  date  for  first  payment  of  monthly  benefits  necessi- 
tated immediate  expansion  in  the  field  organization  of  the  Board  and 
in  the  organization  in  Washington  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  and 
24 
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the  payment  of  monthly  benefits.  The  increase  in  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  which  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  these  aspects  of  this  program,  represented  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  personnel  of  the  Board  within  the  year. 
In  recognition  of  the  need  to  serve  claimants  and  to  develop  other 
services  for  workers  and  employers,  142  new  field  offices  were  opened, 
bringing  to  469  the  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  facilitate 
prompt  and  equitable  handling  of  claims,  an  intensive  training  program 
for  all  employees  concerned  was  conducted  in  advance  of  actual 
operations.  An  Appeals  Council,  responsible  directly  to  the  Board, 
was  established  to  hear  claims  appealed  by  claimants  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  decisions  reached  in  the  regular  course  of  adjudication 
processes. 

Payments  certified  to  the  Treasury  for  workers  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram and  their  dependents  or  survivors  totaled  $17.6  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  as  compared  with  $14.3  million  in  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  $17.6  million,  $11.2  million  represents  lump-sum  payments  under 
the  original  and  amended  acts,  and  $6.4  million,  amounts  certified  to 
the  Treasury  for  payment  of  monthly  benefits  to  insured  workers  and 
their  dependents  or  survivors.  As  of  June  30,  1940,  nearly  109,000 
claims  for  monthly  benefits  had  been  allowed,  including  claims  for 
conditional  or  deferred  payment.  The  amount  payable  on  all  claims 
allowed  as  of  that  date,  without  adjustment  for  deductions  required 
by  the  act  or  for  conditional  or  deferred  payments,  exceeded  $2  million 
a  month. 

Since  all  payments  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  are  based  on  the  amounts  workers  have  received  in  wages  for 
covered  employment,  it  is  essential  that  wage  records  be  accurate  and 
complete.  By  June  30,  1940,  employers  had  reported  payment  of  a 
total  of  $84.1  billion  in  taxable  wages  for  the  3  calendar  years  1937-39. 
Amounts  paid  to  individuals  have  been  reported  in  more  than  312 
million  wage  items,  each  of  which  represents  the  amount  reported  by 
an  employer  as  the  taxable  wages  he  has  paid  to  an  individual  within 
a  given  reporting  period.  Of  the  total  reported  to  the  Board  for  these 
3  years,  99.2  percent  had  been  identified  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
so  that  the  amounts  received  by  individual  workers  could  be  posted 
to  their  accounts.  The  balance  represented  wage  items  received 
without  the  worker's  account  number,  which  identifies  the  account  in 
which  the  amount  should  be  entered,  and  items  with  incorrect  account 
numbers  or  some  other  discrepancy  which  required  clarification  before 
the  amounts  could  be  posted.  Many  of  these  items  will  be  identified 
subsequently.  Thi'ough  intensive  activities  of  the  field  offices  and 
collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  first  receives 
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the  employer  reports  for  tax  purposes,  gratifying  progress  was  made 
during  the  year  in  clearing  up  previously  unidentified  items  and  in 
promoting  the  completeness  and  the  accuracy  of  current  employer 
reports. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  32.8  million  individuals  received  taxable 
wages  in  1937,  31.2  million  in  1938,  and  33.9  million  in  1939.  The 
total  number  of  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  covered  employment 
at  some  time  during  the  course  of  a  year  is,  of  course,  greater  than  the 
number  engaged  as  of  a  given  date.  Employer  reports  indicate  that 
the  number  of  covered  workers  on  their  pay  rolls  on  the  last  day  or 
last  pay  roll  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  1939  was  as  follows:  March, 
23.7  million;  June,  24.6  million;  September,  25.4  million;  December, 
24.9  million.  Reports  for  the  quarter  ended  in  December  were 
received  from  1.8  million  employers.  Since  delinquent  reports  from 
additional  employers  are  still  being  made  for  these  periods,  the  total 
number  of  employees  is  larger  than  these  figures  indicate. 

The  1939  amendments  extended  the  protection  of  this  Federal 
system  to  certain  services  previously  excepted,  notably  to  the  services 
of  persons  aged  65  and  over  in  covered  employment,  for  which  cover- 
age was  made  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  1939.  Beginning  with 
1940,  coverage  was  also  extended  to  maritime  employment,  except 
fishermen  on  boats  of  10  net  tons  or  less  not  engaged  in  salmon  and 
halibut  fishmg,  and  to  employment  by  governmental  bodies  or  instru- 
mentalities not  wholly  owned  by  the  Federal  Government — for 
example,  national  banks  and  State  banks  which  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  estimated  that  some  700,000  to 
900,000  persons  aged  65  or  over  were  affected  by  the  first  inclusion 
and  that  approximately  170,000  to  230,000  persons  will  be  engaged  in 
1940  in  newly  included  maritime  employment  and  200,000  to  300,000 
in  services  for  banks  and  other  public  organizations  now  covered  by 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendments  specifically  excepted 
certain  employments  related  to  agriculture,  certain  student  employ- 
ment and  services  of  student  nurses  and  internes,  domestic  service  in 
fraternities,  employment  of  newsboys,  employment  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  their  instrumentalities,  and  certain  other  relatively  small 
fields  of  employment. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  new  provisions  broaden  the  protection  of  nearly 
all  groups  previously  covered  and  extend  protection  to  additional 
groups  of  workers  who  previously  had  little  or  no  chance  to  qualify  for 
benefits;  on  the  other,  the  amendments  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
insurance  protection  by  individuals  whose  work  remains  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  m  fields  now  specifically  excepted.  Any  consideration 
of  coverage,  however,  must  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  many 
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persons  who  are  in  noncovered  jobs  at  a  particular  time  will  engage  in 
covered  employment  at  other  periods  in  their  lives.  Some  of  these 
workers  may  have  a  sufficient  record  of  work  and  taxable  wages  to  en- 
able them  to  qualify  for  benefits;  others,  tlu'ough  enforced  unemploy- 
ment or  shifts  to  noncovered  employment,  may  lose  their  insured 
status  and  the  protection  it  affords. 

Operations  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  all  major  processes  required  for  admin- 
istration of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  were  in  operation.  The 
issuance  of  account  numbers  to  identify  the  wage  reports  made  in  be- 
half of  individual  workers  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  3}^  years. 
Activities  relating  to  the  establishment  of  employee  accounts  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  wage  records  had  been  under  way  for  more  than 
3  years,  and  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  the  field  staff  and  wage-records 
personnel  had  had  experience  in  tracing  and  correcting  incomplete  or 
incorrectly  reported  wage  information.  For  more  than  3  years,  also, 
the  staff  had  been  engaged  in  developing  procedures  and  gaining  ex- 
perience in  the  adjudication  and  payment  of  claims.  Until  the  latter 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  claims  activities  involved  only  the  lump- 
sum amounts  payable  under  the  1935  legislation  to  covered  workers 
at  age  65  or  to  the  heirs  or  estates  of  deceased  workers.  Payment  of 
monthly  retirement  benefits  and  the  additional  types  of  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  1939  amendments  for  survivors  and  dependents  of  work- 
ers introduced  new  and  more  complex  factors  which  had  been  under 
study  for  many  months  before  January  1940,  when  the  new  provisions 
became  effective. 

Administrative  Organization  and  Planning 

Even  before  the  enactment  of  the  1939  amendments,  plans  were 
formulated  to  meet  administrative  problems  anticipated  in  the  pro- 
gram then  under  consideration  by  Congress.  An  outline  was  pre- 
pared of  the  questions  on  which  interpretations,  rules,  and  regulations 
would  be  needed.  Investigation  was  made  of  specific  problems  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits,  including  methods  of  dis- 
bursement, adequate  control  of  benefit  payments,  review  of  continuing 
eligibility,  and  methods  of  ascertaining  changes  in  the  status  of  bene- 
ficiaries. These  studies  involved  consideration  of  similar  procedures 
in  other  Federal  agencies  which  administer  monthly  payments,  among 
them  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Railroad  Retkement  Board,  Civil 
Service   Commission,    and   Employees'    Compensation   Commission. 
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Well  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  benefits  became  payable,  proce- 
dures had  been  developed  for  the  receipt,  handling,  certification,  and 
recertification  of  claims  for  monthly  benefits. 

In  line  with  these  plans  and  continuing  experience  in  other  opera- 
tions, necessary  organizational  and  functional  adjustments  were  made 
in  the  activities  maintained  in  Washington;  in  Baltimore,  where  ac- 
coimting  operations  are  conducted  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  employee  wage  records ;  and  in  the  field.  As  of  June  30,  1939, 
there  had  been  327  field  offices,  including  2  Territorial  offices.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40  locations  for  150  additional  field  offices  were 
planned  and  142  new  offices  were  opened.  In  addition,  13  branch 
offices  were  established  under  the  supervision  of  existing  field  offices. 
Of  the  year's  total  increase  of  1,926  in  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  about  1,000  were  employees  as- 
signed to  field  service  to  meet  increased  needs  in  connection  with 
claims  for  benefits.  Additions  to  central-office  personnel  represented 
chiefly  staff  required  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  and  the  certifica- 
tion and  accounting  control  of  montlily  benefit  payments,  including 
verification  of  the  current  eligibility  of  beneficiaries. 

It  was  recognized  that  an  essential  part  of  the  preparation  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  involved  the  development  of  a  common 
understanding  by  the  staff  of  the  principles  of  the  amended  program 
and  the  plans  for  carrying  them  out.  This  objective  entailed  instruc- 
tion of  existing  personnel  and  training  of  new  employees.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments  a  general  educational  program  was 
begun.  Subsequent  training  activities  included  formal  classes  and 
use  of  correspondence  materials,  conference  and  discussion  groups, 
and  visual  education  by  means  of  motion  pictures. 

Regional  representatives  and  discussion  groups  of  departmental 
personnel  have  considered  the  development  of  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures. Training  of  field-office  managers  was  promoted  by  confer- 
ences on  the  handling  of  claims  and  on  wage  records,  public  relations, 
and  field-office  administration.  Courses  on  procedures  for  developing 
and  adjudicating  claims  have  been  conducted  for  new  employees  and 
those  transferred  to  new  duties.  A  series  of  89  training  schools, 
attended  by  all  field  personnel,  was  held  at  various  points  in  the 
regions;  a  second  series  of  88  schools,  begun  toward  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  is  emphasizing  the  techniques  to  be  used  in  complicated  or 
irregular  claims.  A  continuous  program  for  training  field  employees 
through  correspondence  courses  has  been  instituted,  and  special 
bulletins  on  important  points  have  been  distributed  periodically  to 
the  staff. 
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Maintaining  Wage  Records 

Previous  reports  of  the  Board  have  described  in  some  detail  the 
basic  processes  through  which  nearly  50  million  accounts  have  been 
estabhshed  to  record  the  taxable  wages  of  individual  workers.  In- 
creased use  of  the  wage  records  during  the  present  year  both  for 
providing  information  relevant  to  claims  and  for  furnishing  statements 
requested  by  employees  has  continued  to  demonstrate  the  complete- 
ness and  reliability  of  the  records.  In  the  interests  of  economy  and 
effectiveness,  the  accounting  operations  maintained  in  Baltimore  have 
been  reorganized  on  a  functional  rather  than  regional  basis.  The 
major  functions  of  the  Baltimore  office  are  registering  employees  and 
employers  to  whom  new  account  numbers  or  identification  numbers 
are  assigned  and  processing  employer  reports  and  maintaining  wage 
records.  Important  functions  in  both  these  processes  are  performed 
also  by  the  field  offices,  which  assign  the  account  numbers  used  to 
identify  the  records  of  individual  workers  and  collaborate  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  identification  of  incomplete  or  incorrect  wage  reports 
submitted  by  employers. 

To  meet  special  needs  occasioned  by  the  amended  provisions  for 
benefits  and  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits,  an  index  previously 
established  for  all  persons  who  hold  account  numbers  has  been  ex- 
panded to  show  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  receiving  monthly 
benefits,  including  wives  and  children  of  retired  workers  and  survivors 
of  insured  workers.  As  a  part  of  regular  operations,  a  special  record 
will  be  made  of  persons  in  receipt  of  monthly  benefits  for  whom  taxable 
wages  of  more  than  $45  a  quarter  are  reported  by  employers.  This 
record  will  be  consulted  to  ensure  that  the  deduction  required  by 
the  act  has  been  made  for  any  month  in  which  the  beneficiary  rendered 
services  in  covered  employment  for  wages  of  as  much  as  $15. 

Employee  Accounts 

The  initial  steps  m  maintaining  the  record  of  a  worker's  taxable 
wages  throughout  his  lifetime  are  the  issuance,  on  his  application,  of 
his  individual  account  number  and  the  establishment  of  his  accoimt. 
Nearly  5.5  million  new  employee  accounts  were  established  during  the 
fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  about  2  percent  from  the  comparable  number 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  cumulative  net  total  of  employee  ac- 
counts established  as  of  June  30,  1940,  was  49,784,869,  excluding 
those  voided  by  damage  to  prenumbered  application  cards  or  canceled 
because  more  than  one  number  was  assigned  to  the  same  individual. 
Since  accounts  have  been  established,  upon  request,  for  workers  who 
have  not  yet  been  engaged  in  covered  employment,  and  since  it  has 
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not  yet  been  possible  to  correct  the  total  count  for  all  duplications  or 
for  deaths  among  accoimt  holders,  this  cumulative  total  exceeds  con- 
siderably the  number  of  workers  who  are  contributing  or  have  con- 
tributed under  the  system.  The  cumulative  total  of  employees  for 
whom  taxable  wages  have  been  reported  for  one  or  more  of  the  calendar 
years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  is  estimated  to  be  some  41.5  million. 
During  the  year  several  important  safeguards  have  been  introduced  in 
field-oj0&ce  procedure  to  minimize  issuance  of  more  than  one  account 
number  to  an  individual,  and  additional  safeguards  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  accoimting  procedures,  mcluding  cross-references  for 
duplicate  numbers  issued  to  an  individual  after  a  change  in  surname. 
Approximately  684,000  new  cards  were  supplied  during  the  year  to 
workers  who  requested  them  because  of  the  loss  or  mutilation  of 
their  original  cards. 

Employer  Registration 

A  cumulative  net  total  of  2,981,228  employer  identification  numbers 
had  been  assigned  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
242,054  over  the  number  a  year  earlier.  It  is  believed  that  this 
increase  represents  about  the  annual  increment  to  be  anticipated  in 
continuing  operation  under  the  present  provisions.  The  cumulative 
total  exceeds  the  number  of  employers  subject  to  the  act  at  any 
particular  time,  since  it  includes  numbers  assigned  to  some  employers 
who  have  subsequently  gone  out  of  business  or  who  have  been  found 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  system.  For  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1940,  it  is  estimated,  reports  of  taxable  pay  rolls  were 
received  from  2.0  million  employing  organizations.  This  total  will 
probably  be  increased  to  2.2  million  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1940,  as  a  result  of  expanded  business  activity  and  continued  efforts 
to  obtam  reports  from  delinquent  employers  and  those  ignorant  of 
their  responsibilities  under  the  program.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  improvements  have  been  effected  during 
the  year  in  both  the  forms  and  procedures  used  for  employer  registra- 
tion in  order  to  provide  adequate  information  on  changes  in  ownership, 
to  ensure  agreement  between  records  of  that  Bureau  and  of  the  Board, 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  retuiTis  which  require  investigation. 

Recorded  Wages 

Revised  data  which  take  account  of  reports  received  or  corrected 
subsequent  to  the  preliminary  tabulation  indicate  that  in  the  calendar 
year  1937  some  32.8  million  workers  received  taxable  wages  aggregating 
$29.3  billion,  while  in  1938  approximately  31.2  million  workers  received 
$26.2  billion  in  such  wages.     These  taxable-wage  aggi'egates  do  not 
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represent  the  total  earnings  or  other  mcome  of  the  employees  to  whom 
taxable  wages  were  paid.  Only  the  fu'st  $3,000  paid  for  covered 
employment  in  any  one  year  by  each  of  an  individual's  employers  was 


Chart  2. — Old-age    and   survivors    insurance:    Average    taxable  wages  in    covered 
employmetJt,  by  States,  1938 1 
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taxable  and  reportable.  More  important,  many  workers  represented 
in  the  reports  were  engaged  in  covered  employment  only  intermittently 
or  for  brief  periods  and  doubtless  received  other  income,  including 
earnings  from  jobs  not  covered  by  the  system.  No  wage  averages 
derived  from  these  reports,  therefore,  are  valid  as  an  indication  of  total 
annual  earnings  of  workers  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
nor  do  such  averages  represent  average  full-time  earnings  in  covered 
employment.  The  wage  reports  are  useful  as  general  sources  of 
information  on  the  income  from  employment  only  after  they  are 
adjusted  for  recognized  limitations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Board,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  directed  special  efforts  toward  clearing 
up  the  incomplete  or  incorrect  reports  submitted  by  employers  for 
previous  years  and  toward  improving  current  reporting.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  all  available  field  personnel  was  used  in  a  concerted 
program  for  the  identification  of  suspended  wage  items,  i.  e.,  items 
reported  by  employers  which  could  not  be  identified  for  posting  to  a 
worker's  account  because  the  account  number  was  missing  or  incorrect. 
Effort  was  directed  first  toward  the  larger  items,  which  might  have  a 
more  important  effect  in  relation  to  the  benefits  eventually  to  be  paid. 
The  cooperation  of  the  vast  majority  of  employers  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Board's  educational  campaign  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  99.2  percent  of  the  aggregate  wages  re- 
ported for  the  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  had  been  identified  for 
posting  to  the  accounts  of  individual  workers. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  completeness  of  the 
wage  items  submitted  by  employers  for  successive  years.  Nearly  10 
percent  of  all  1937  wage  items  lacked  the  account  number;  for  1938 
the  percentage  was  3.5,  andior  1939  less  than  2.5.  Since  this  infor- 
mation is  more  often  missing  in  connection  with  the  smaller  items, 
incomplete  wage  items  for  these  3  years  represented  only  2.8,  1.4,  and 
less  than  1.0  percent,  respectively,  of  total  wages  reported.  There  was 
not  a  corresponding  improvement  in  accuracy  of  employer  reports. 
Incorrectly  reported  items,  i.  e.,  those  with  an  incorrect  account 
number,  an  illegible  name,  or  a  name  differing  from  that  in  the  Board's 
file,  comprised  3.7,  4.7,  and  4.9  percent,  respectively,  of  all  items 
processed  for  the  years  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  and  2.6,  3.5,  and  3.5 
percent,  respectively,  of  wages  reported  for  those  years.  A  new 
procedure  was  devised  during  the  year  for  mechanical  detection  of 
repetitive  errors  made  by  employers  on  successive  quarterly  reports 
and  for  notifying  the  employer  of  the  mistakes  believed  to  exist  in 
his  pay-roll  records.  More  than  361,000  such  notifications  were  sent 
during  the  year,  and  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  incor- 
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rectly  reported  items  has  occurred  since  this  practice  was  begun. 

At  the  present  time  a  relatively  large  part  of  all  incomplete  or 
incorrect  employer  reporting  is  attributable  to  a  few  industries  in 
which  there  is  a  high  labor  turn-over  or  in  which  small  business  con- 
cerns predominate.  When  turn-over  is  high,  reporting  problems  are 
obviously  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  employer's  successive 
reports  relate  to  a  continuously  shifting  group  of  individuals  and 
hence  of  names  and  account  numbers.  Among  proprietors  of  small 
establishments  there  doubtless  are  many  who  previously  kept  few  or 
no  employment  records.  Educational  efforts  of  the  Board  have  been 
concentrated  increasingly,  in  collaboration  with  appropriate  trade 
and  employer  organizations,  on  the  industrial  groups  from  which 
reports  have  not  yet  reached  the  high  levels  of  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness attained  by  the  great  majority  of  employers. 

The  nature  of  some  problems  encountered  in  the  reporting  and 
recording  of  taxable  wages  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  employers 
with  only  a  few  workers  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  all  employers 


Chart  3. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Percentage  distribution  of  employing  organ- 
izations and  taxable  pay  rolls,  July-September  1939,  and  of  number  of  workers  at  end 
of  September  1939,  by  size  of  employing  organization  ^ 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  program.  Employers  who  had  only 
1  or  2  employees  on  the  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1939  constituted  47.2  percent  of  all  employers  who  reported  em- 
ployees at  the  end  of  September  of  that  year,  though  the  workers  of 
these  employers  represented  only  4.5  percent  and  the  pay  rolls  only 
3.3  percent  of  the  total  reported  by  all  employers  (chart  3).  Con- 
versely, employers  with  1,000  or  more  employees  on  the  last  day  or 
last  pay  roll  of  September  1939  represented  only  0.1  percent  of  the 
employers  reporting  for  that  quarter  but  accounted  for  30.5  percent 
of  the  employees  and  35.7  percent  of  the  reported  wages. 

It  is  planned  to  photograph  all  employer  reports  in  order  to  have  a 
permanent  record  of  the  original  documents  on  which  wage  records 
are  based.  References  to  microfilmed  copies  can  be  made  more 
speedily  than  to  the  reports  themselves,  and  problems  of  space  will 
be  greatly  relieved  by  this  arrangement. 

During  the  fiscal  year  more  than  315,000  requests  were  received 
from  workers  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages  entered  in  their 
accounts.  Though  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  worker  who  requests 
such  a  statement  is  likely  to  be  one  who  feels  that  his  record  may  not 
be  complete,  in  only  7.9  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  statements  were 
furnished  did  the  employee  claim  that  his  taxable  wages  had  been 
greater  than  those  recorded.  All  discrepancies  between  the  recorded 
amounts  and  the  amounts  claimed  by  the  employee  were  carefully 
investigated,  and  the  necessary  corrections  were  made  in  16,467 
instances.  A  large  proportion  of  the  corrections  were  due  to  a  delin- 
quent, incorrect,  or  incomplete  employer  return,  or  to  failure  of  the 
employer  to  include  an  entry  for  the  employee  in  his  return. 

Claims  and  Benefits 

Nine  different  types  of  benefits  were  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  during  part  or  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  includ- 
ing both  payments  made  under  the  1935  provisions  and  those  estab- 
lished by  the  amendments. 

Benefits  Payable  in  1939-40 

Under  the  1935  legislation,  lump-sum  payments  amoimting  to  Sji 
percent  of  his  aggregate  taxable  wages  received  after  1936  and  before 
the  attainment  of  age  65  were  payable  to  a  worker  at  age  65,  or,  in 
the  event  of  his  death  at  any  age,  to  his  heirs  or  estate.  Lump-sum 
payments  at  age  65  were  discontinued  August  10,  1939,  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  act;  the  new  provisions  made  it  possible  for  many  persons 
w^ho  had  reached  or  were  nearing  that  age  to  qualify  within  a  relatively 
brief  period  for  continuing  monthly  benefits.     When  an  individual 
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who  has  received  a  himp-sum  payment  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
act  qualifies  for  monthly  benefits,  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment is  deducted  from  the  monthly  payments.  Death  payments 
based  on  aggregate  wages  as  provided  under  the  original  act  of  1935 
continue  to  be  made  with  respect  to  covered  workers  who  died  prior 
to  1940.  Under  the  amended  provisions  a  lump-sum  death  payment 
equal  to  six  times  the  primary  benefit  amount  derived  from  the  work- 
er's taxable  wages  is  payable  to  certain  close  relatives  with  respect  to 
the  death  of  the  insured  worker  after  1939  if  there  is  no  survivor  eligible 
for  a  montldy  benefit  for  the  month  in  wliich  the  death  occurred;  in  the 
absence  of  such  relatives  or  survivors  a  lump  sum,  which  may  not 
exceed  six  times  the  prmiary  benefit,  is  payable  to  other  persons  found 
entitled  to  receive  it,  to  the  extent  or  in  the  proportion  to  which  they 
have  paid  the  burial  expenses  of  the  deceased  worker. 

The  monthly  benefits  which  became  payable  in  January  1940  are 
amounts  paid,  under  specified  circumstances,  to  workers  aged  65  or 
over;  to  wives  of  these  workers  when  the  wife  also  has  attained  age  65, 
and  to  their  unmarried,  dependent  children  until  age  18;  to  widows 
of  insured  workers  at  age  65,  and  to  widows  at  any  age  who  have  in 
their  care  children  of  the  deceased  worker  who  are  entitled  to  children's 
benefits.  \Vlien  an  insured  worker  leaves  no  widow  and  no  unmarried 
child  aged  less  than  18,  monthly  benefits  are  payable  to  his  parents 
at  or  after  age  65  if  at  the  time  of  his  death  they  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  and  supported  by  him. 

The  prmiary  benefit  paid  to  a  retired  worker  represents  an  amount 
equal  to  (a)  40  percent  of  the  first  $50  of  his  average  monthly  wage, 
as  defined  in  the  act,  plus  (b)  10  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  that 
average  exceeds  $50  and  does  not  exceed  $250,  plus  (c)  an  additional 
increment  of  1  percent  of  the  sum  of  (a)  and  (b)  for  each  year  in  which 
the  individual  has  received  wages  of  $200  or  more  in  covered  employ- 
ment. Monthly  payments  to  the  aged  wife  or  to  the  child  of  a  retired 
worker  or  to  the  child  or  parent  of  a  deceased  worker  equal  50  percent 
of  the  primary  benefit;  payments  to  widows,  75  percent  of  the  prunary 
benefit.  The  minimum  amount  payable  with  respect  to  the  wages  of 
any  individual  is  $10  a  month;  the  maximum  is  $85,  twice  the  primary 
benefit  amount,  or  80  percent  of  the  individual's  average  monthly 
wage,  whichever  is  least.  This  last  provision,  however,  may  not  oper- 
ate to  reduce  the  monthly  amount  to  less  than  $20. 

Under  the  act,  deductions  equivalent  to  the  total  benefit  payable 
for  the  month  are  requhed  for  any  month  in  which  an  individual 
entitled  to  a  benefit  rendered  services  for  wages  of  $15  or  more;  in 
which  a  child  aged  less  than  18  and  more  than  16  failed  to  attend 
school  regularly  if  the  Board  finds  that  school  attendance  was  feasible; 
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or  in  which  a  widow  in  receipt  of  a  current  insurance  benefit  did  not 
have  in  her  care  a  child  of  the  deceased  worker  entitled  to  receive  a 
child's  insurance  benefit.  If  a  primary  beneficiary  renders  services  in 
a  month  for  wages  of  $15  or  more,  similar  deductions  are  required  from 
benefits  paid  under  the  program  to  his  wife  or  children. 

Effect  oj  Amendments 

In  spite  of  the  advance  in  the  date  of  first  payment  of  monthly 
benefits,  many  workers  who  would  not  have  qualified  for  such  pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  are  now  able  to  achieve 
an  insured  status.  Moreover,  the  formula  for  computing  the  monthly 
benefit  amounts  and  the  provisions  for  benefits  for  the  wives  and  young 
children  of  retired  workers  are  such  as  to  provide  in  most  instances 
higher  monthly  benefits  than  would  have  been  payable  under  the  1935 
provisions  to  workers  who  retire  in  the  early  years  of  the  system.  The 
amended  act  also  provides  relatively  higher  benefits  at  all  periods  to 
retired  workers  with  dependents.  In  general,  the  new  provisions 
express  the  social  objectives  of  the  system  more  adequately  by  effect- 
ing relatively  higher  levels  of  benefits  for  low-paid  workers  than  for 
higher-paid  workers.  The  provisions  for  montldy  benefits  for  de- 
pendent children  of  deceased  workers  and  for  widows  who  have  such 
children  in  their  care  give  substantial  protection  to  the  families  of 
young  and  middle-aged  workers  when  family  needs  are  likely  to  be 
greatest  and,  as  contrasted  with  the  lump-sum  death  payments  under 
the  earlier  program,  are  a  marked  advance  toward  meeting  social  need. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  insurance  afforded  by  the  system 
is  far  more  adequate  in  scope,  as  well  as  in  amount,  than  that  pro- 
vided originally.  Covered  workers  and  their  families  and  the  com- 
munities and  Nation  of  which  they  are  a  part  are  more  amply  pro- 
tected against  the  economic  hazards  of  both  death  and  old  age. 
While  immediate  expenditures  are  higher — because  of  the  earlier 
payment  of  benefits,  the  new  types  of  benefits,  and  the  higher  level  of 
montldy  retirement  benefits  for  workers  qualifying  in  these  first  years — ■ 
the  ultimate  annual  expenditures  under  the  present  program  probably 
will  be  no  greater,  and  may  be  less,  than  those  which  would  have  been 
incurred  under  the  original  plan. 

Policies  and  Procedures 

Actual  payment  of  montlily  benefits  and  the  amended  provisions 
relating  to  benefits,  coverage,  and  the  financing  of  the  program  gave 
rise  to  many  questions  which  have  entailed  interpretation  of  the  law, 
formulation  of  policy,  and  establishment  of  procedures.  Many  of 
these  matters  had  been  anticipated  and  had  been  the  subject  of  care- 
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ful  study  by  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Board  in  connection 
with  the  Board's  recommendations  to  Congress  and  congressional 
consideration  of  the  amendments.  Necessary  revisions  of  Board 
regulations,  forms,  and  staff  manuals  were  undertaken  at  once,  con- 
sidered in  conferences  of  the  departmental  and  field  staff  of  the  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  others  concerned,  and  formulated,  so  that  the  foundation  for 
handling  the  new  types  of  claims  was  laid  before  montlily  benefits 
became  payable.  Subsequent  experience  with  actual  claims  received 
has  provided  a  wider  basis  for  determining  policy  and  defining  regu- 
lations. 

Among  the  important  questions  to  be  considered  were  the  types  of 
evidence  the  Board  should  require  for  proof  that  a  claimant  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  for  which  he  applies.  For  example,  as  a  first  condition 
any  clamiant  must  establish  that  he  is  the  person  duly  entitled  to 
benefits  and  that  he  is  the  one  who  has  submitted  the  claim.  The 
identity  of  a  primary  wage  earner  is  generally  established  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  mformation  given  on  the  clauns  form  with  other  records 
and  supporting  data,  but  in  some  cases  statements  by  witnesses  are 
required.  Claims  filed  by  wives,  widows,  and  children  must  be 
accompanied  by  adequate  proof  of  their  relationship  to  the  primary 
wage  earner.  For  most  types  of  benefits  claimants  must  submit 
proof  of  age,  and  proof  of  the  primaiy  wage  earner's  death  is  required 
for  all  claims  filed  by  survivors.  For  these  proofs  formal  documents, 
such  as  marriage  certfficates,  birth  certificates,  and  death  certificates, 
are  required,  but  if  they  are  not  available  other  types  of  reliable  evi- 
dence may  be  submitted.  The  situations  which  are  most  difficult, 
because  they  are  highly  individual,  exist  with  respect  to  proofs  of 
dependency  required  for  a  child's  or  a  parent's  benefit.  All  claims 
under  the  amended  program  must  be  attested  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  an  individual  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  for  general  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  established  is  the  date  of 
the  claimant's  birth.  Proof  in  the  form  of  a  public  record  or  church 
record  is  preferred  but  sometimes  is  not  available.  Secondary  evi- 
dence acceptable  for  proof  of  age  includes  the  family  Bible  and  other 
family  records;  sworn  statements  of  persons  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  date;  school,  fraternal,  and  insurance  records;  and  records  of  other 
governmental  agencies.  Every  possible  cooperation  is  given  the 
clamiant  in  suggesting  lines  of  approach  for  obtaining  documents 
sufficient  to  prove  age.  The  forms  of  proofs  used  by  other  agencies 
have  been  studied.  The  cooperation  of  the  War  Department,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  obtained  in 
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aiding  claimants  in  their  search  for  information  on  age  from  records 
maintained  by  these  agencies. 

The  complete  record  of  the  taxable  wages  of  the  primary  wage 
earner  is  required  for  every  type  of  claim.  The  posted  records  of 
the  Board  are  used,  supplemented  by  the  employer's  statements  for 
wages  paid  during  the  period  not  covered  by  the  posted  records. 
When  there  is  a  gap  or  a  disputed  entry,  adequate  proofs  of  wages 
must  be  obtained  to  complete  the  wage  record.  During  the  year, 
field  studies  and  investigations  of  disputed  wage  entries  were  under- 
taken to  determine  the  types  of  evidence  most  useful  for  this  purpose. 
A  wage-record  manual  outlining  the  scope  and  nature  of  acceptable 
evidence  was  issued.  Proof  of  death  of  the  wage  earner  is  required 
whenever  application  is  made  for  survivors  insurance  benefits  or  a 
lump-sum  death  payment,  under  either  the  1935  or  the  1939  provi- 
sions. The  death  of  a  wage  earner  is  ordinarily  proved  by  a  signed 
statement  of  the  attending  physician  or  the  undertaker. 

With  the  payment  of  monthly  benefits  which  cease  upon  the  death 
of  the  beneficiary,  and  with  the  advent  of  survivors  benefits  upon  the 
death  of  the  wage  earner  or  beneficiar}'^,  prompt  notification  of  death 
is  important  to  enable  the  Board  to  stop  payments  to  deceased  persons 
and  to  determine  the  benefits  payable  to  surviving  beneficiaries.  As 
one  means  toward  prompt  notice  of  death,  a  special  plan  was  devel- 
oped under  which  State  and  local  registrars  prepare  and  forward  to 
the  Board  a  standard  certificate  giving  notification  of  the  deaths  of 
individuals  who  held  account  numbers  or  were  engaged  in  an  employ- 
ment covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  This  notification 
also  serves  as  a  proof  of  death  since  it  is  an  official  copy  of  a  public 
record.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  arrangements  for  reporting 
deaths  under  this  plan  had  been  made  with  all  jurisdictions  except 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  New  York  City. 

Other  types  of  problems  involve  formulation  of  policy  and  subse- 
quent determination  of  procedures.  For  nearly  all  such  issues,  even 
those  in  which  social  policy  is  clear,  it  has  been  necessary  to  investigate 
the  practices  of  other  governmental  agencies  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity  of  procedure  and  to  evaluate  the  practicability  of  the 
decisions  under  consideration. 

A  number  of  claims  have  involved  individuals  who  are  confined  in 
institutions  or  who,  though  mentally  incompetent,  are  not  committed 
to  institutions.  In  such  cases,  when  it  appears  that  the  interest  of  a 
claimant  is  served,  the  Board  may  certify  payment  directly  to  the 
claimant  or  to  a  relative  or  other  person  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the 
claimant.  Conferences  concerning  the  best  course  to  follow  for  such 
individuals  were  held  by   the  Bureaus  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
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Insurance  and  Public  Assistance  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
and  with  representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  facts  provided  by  actual  claims  were  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  general  decision  that  payments  to  institutionalized 
cliildren  be  made,  in  the  following  order,  to  a  legal  guardian,  parent,  or 
other  relative;  and  that  payments  to  incompetent  adults  entitled  to 
montlily  benefits  be  made  to  a  legal  guardian,  spouse,  or  close  relative, 
in  the  order  listed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  Department  of  State  in  its  revised 
regulations  is  including  instructions  to  consular  officers  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  claims  for  old-age  and  survivors  benefits.  In  non- 
English-speaking  countries,  benefit  checks  are  sent  by  the  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  consular  officer  for  distribu- 
tion. In  English-speaking  countries,  beneficiaries  receive  their  checks 
directly  through  the  mail ;  the  consular  officer  in  these  countries  will 
receive  annually  a  list  of  beneficiaries  who  reside  in  his  jurisdiction, 
and  he  is  required  to  ascertain  whether  any  conditions  have  arisen 
which  would  require  termination  or  suspension  of  the  payments  for 
each  of  the  persons  listed. 

The  act  provides  that  deductions  must  be  made  from  a  child's  bene- 
fits for  any  month  in  wliicli  a  child  who  is  under  age  18  and  over  age 
16  fails  to  attend  school  regularly  if  the  Board  finds  that  school  attend- 
ance was  feasible.  The  interpretation  of  this  requirement  has  been 
studied  by  the  Bureaus  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Public 
Assistance  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  first 
hundred  claims  involving  this  problem  were  carefully  analyzed,  as 
were  the  compulsory  school-attendance  laws  of  the  various  States. 
Standards  used  by  boards  of  education  for  excused  absences  from 
school  were  discussed  with  the  Office  of  Education.  A  joint  policy 
defining  school  and  regular  attendance  was  made  applicable  to  both 
the  public  assistance  and  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  programs. 
Payments  during  vacation  periods  are  permitted  in  general,  when  there 
is  evidence  of  continued  school  enrollment.  Physical  inability  to 
attend  school  must  be  attested  by  a  medical  officer  before  school 
attendance  is  deemed  not  feasible.  When  the  child's  nonattendance 
is  due  to  financial  reasons,  benefits  are  to  be  suspended  so  as  to  en- 
courage school  attendance.  Contingent  payments  will  be  made, 
however,  in  cases  in  which  school  attendance  is  declared  not  feasible 
because  of  financial  inability  when  the  parent  or  guardian  certifies  that 
the  child  will  be  enrolled  upon  receipt  of  benefits.  When  the  child  is 
needed  at  home,  all  factors,  including  financial  considerations,  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  feasibility. 
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To  satisfy  the  act's  requirement  that  she  was  "Hving  with"  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  filing  her  appUcation  for  benefits  or  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  wife  or  widow  must  have  been  (1)  a  member  of  the  same 
household,  or  (2)  receiving  regular  contributions  from  him  toward  her 
support,  or  (3)  entitled  under  court  order  to  receive  contributions  to 
her  support.  This  subject  has  been  considered  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Old-Agc  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Public  Assistance  and  by  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  Claims  which  presented  this  problem 
were  analyzed.  When  separation  is  due  to  health,  financial  difficulty, 
or  employment  away  from  home,  an  allegation  of  mtent  to  resume 
living  together  will  be  sufficient  unless  there  is  evidence  which  indi- 
cates that  other  conditions  are  substantially  responsible  for  the 
separation;  when  separation  is  due  to  incompatibility,  ill  treatment, 
or  other  domestic  difficulty,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  parties  do 
not  intend  to  resimie  livmg  together.  In  determining  "contributions 
toward  support,"  the  question  of  regularity  and  amount  of  contri- 
butions will  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  factors,  such  as 
illness  and  imemployment,  which  prevent  the  wage  earner  from 
contributing  to  his  wife's  support. 

Monthly  msurance  payments  to  parents  may  be  made  only  when  the 
parent  was  "wholly  dependent  upon  and  supported  by"  the  wage 
earner  at  the  time  of  the  wage  earner's  death.  This  requirement 
introduces  questions  of  judgment.  A  study  was  made  of  the  criteria 
used  under  veterans'  legislation  and  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  but  experience  in  these  fields  was  not  helpful  because  of  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  legislation.  Under  the  measures  for  veterans, 
dependency  is  not  defined  in  terms  of  persons  "wholly  dependent," 
nor  is  it  specified  that  dependency  shall  exist  at  a  particular  time. 
A  parent  who  had  considerable  assets  at  the  time  of  the  veteran's 
death  may  therefore  apply  for  pension  payments  after  his  resources 
have  been  exhausted.  Under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  parent  must  have  been  whoUy  dependent  when 
the  wage  earner  died  and  must  file  proof  of  such  dependency  within 
2  years  of  the  wage  earner's  death.  Problems  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  also  differ  in  that  provision  usually  is  made  for 
partial  dependency. 

The  first  237  claims  for  parent's  benefits  received  by  the  Board 
were  classified  accordmg  to  the  amounts  and  regularity  of  the  con- 
tributions by  the  wage  earner  to  the  parent's  support  and  the  amount 
and  character  of  other  sources  of  support  available  to  the  parent, 
including  income  and  property  owned  by  the  parent.  After  con- 
sideration by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
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the  Board  ruled  that  a  parent  would  presumptively  be  deemed  depend- 
ent if  the  wage  earner  made  regular  contributions  to  the  support  of 
the  parent  approximating  or  exceedmg  75  percent  of  the  parent's 
total  income  and  if  the  parent  did  not  own  property  in  excess  of 
$1,000,  excluding  a  home  of  reasonable  value  and  the  customary 
clothmg  and  household  goods.  This  rule  is  to  be  strictly  applied.  All 
commercial  property  is  to  be  valued  on  a  "forced-sale"  basis  to 
determine  whether  it  falls  within  the  $1,000  limit.  If  the  parent 
lived  with  the  wage  earner  and  had  an  income  of  $15  a  month  or 
over,  he  is  held  not  to  have  been  "wholly  dependent."  The  Board 
ruled  that  public  assistance  and  relief  payments  should  not  disqualify 
a  parent  when  made  because  of  the  ilhiess  or  unemployment  of  the 
wage  earner  or  other  untoward  circumstances.  Further  study  is 
being  made  of  new  situations  as  they  arise. 

In  making  payments  in  behalf  of  a  minor  child,  the  Board  is  respon- 
sible for  paying  the  benefit  to  an  individual  who  will  expend  it  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  child.  Wlien  the  natural  parent  makes  the 
application  there  is  little  concern,  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  parent  is  reported  as  unfit.  Cases  in  w^hich  an  individual  other 
than  the  parent  applies  for  the  child  require  careful  consideration. 
This  problem  was  discussed  in  detail  with  officers  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  has  established  an  organization  to  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  all  funds  paid  in  behalf  of  mcompetent  persons 
and  requires,  m  most  mstances,  appomtment  of  a  legal  guardian 
and  regular  accountings  by  the  legal  guardian.  After  careful  study 
it  was  decided  that  payments  could  be  made  by  the  Board  to  a  guard- 
ian-in-fact  as  well  as  to  a  legal  guardian.  The  field  personnel  of 
the  Board  obtams  mformation  respecting  the  relationship  of  the 
guardian  or  other  person  who  applies  in  behalf  of  a  child — his  respon- 
sibility, general  reputation,  housing,  other  members  of  his  household, 
and  related  subjects.  For  children  over  age  14  an  oral  statement  is 
obtained  indicating  the  apparent  consent  of  the  child  to  the  applicant 
as  his  guardian-m-fact.  In  addition,  the  field  manager  or  his  assistant 
submits  an  opmion  as  to  whether  payment  to  the  applicant  in  behalf 
of  the  child  will  be  used  for  the  child. 

It  was  hoped  that  an  interpretation  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in 
establishing  a  child's  dependency  imder  the  amended  act  might  be 
made  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  consulting  the  law  of 
the  wage  earner's  domicile  in  determining  the  inheritance  rights  of 
illegitimate  children.  However,  no  legal  authorization  could  be 
found  for  determining  an  illegitimate  child's  entitlement  to  benefits 
without  applymg  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  make  eligibility 
conditional  upon  the  inheritance  right  of  the  child  imder  State  law. 
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Research  into  the  pohcy  and  practice  of  other  agencies,  particularly 
foreign  social  insurance  agencies  and  State  agencies,  has  not  revealed 
a  standard  which  is  applicable.  Foreign  policy,  though  liberal, 
derives  from  considerations  not  present  in  this  country.  A  study  of 
claims  involving  illegitimate  children  is  being  made  to  indicate  the 
effect  of  the  amendments  upon  the  eligibility  of  illegitimate  children 
for  benefits. 

The  coverage  provisions  of  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  title  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  are  identical  in  terms.  Procedures  for  uniform  application  of 
these  provisions  by  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
had  previously  been  inaugurated,  but  an  intensified  effort  has  been 
made  during  the  year  to  implement  these  procedures  and  to  adapt 
them  to  new  interpretations  necessitated  by  amendments  to  the  act, 
as  well  as  to  new  cases  arising  under  original  or  unchanged  coverage 
provisions.  In  this  effort  the  Board  has  maintained  that  the  benefit 
and  tax  provisions  were  intended  by  Congress  to  be,  and  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  public  as  being,  one  contributory  social 
insurance  program  rather  than  separate  benefit  and  tax  programs, 
and  that  the  legislative  objective  of  a  single  coordinated  program 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  approaching  all  administrative  problems 
involving  coverage  of  the  program,  notwithstanding  the  vesting  of 
administrative  jurisdiction  in  two  separate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Social  Security  Board,  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  cooperated  in  drafting  regulations  on  coverage  under  the 
1939  amendments,  and  the  general  rules  stated  in  Treasury  regula- 
tions are  in  agreement  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  similarly  or  identically  worded  provisions.  The  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  also  cooperated  in  the  publication 
and  issuance  of  instructions  covering  the  duties  of  employers  and 
employees  under  the  program.  Measures  to  coordinate  procedures 
and  determinations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  were  continued. 

Claims  and  Payments  Under  the  1935  Provisions 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  clauns  numbering  81,406  were  re- 
ceived for  lump-sum  death  payments  under  the  1935  provisions  of 
the  act.  Death  payments  amounting  to  nearly  $7.2  million  were  cer- 
tified with  respect  to  80,774  claims;  2,455  claims  were  disallowed.^  The 
average  death  payment  was  $89.07,  an  increase  from  the  preceding 
year's  average  of  $65.80  to  be  anticipated  because  of  the  longer  period 

'  Some  of  these  claims  were  filed  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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in  whicli  workers  could  have  received  the  wage  aggregates  on  which 
these  payments  are  based.  Lump-sum  payments  at  age  65,  made 
only  until  August  10,  1939,  numbered  8,908  and  amounted  to  a  total 
of  S7o6,701  with  an  average  payment  of  $84.95.  During  the  fiscal 
year  6,937  claims  for  such  payments  were  received  and  1,745  claims 
were  disallowed;  for  the  most  part  these  disallowed  claims  were  those 
which  had  been  filed  but  not  adjudicated  by  August  10. 

Claims  and  Payments  Under  the  1939  Provisions 

The  first  field  activity  relating  to  claims  under  the  1939  amend- 
ments was  to  notify  all  persons  who  had  received  lump-sum  pay- 
Chart  4. — Old-age  and  surihors  insurance:  dumber  of  claims  for  monthly  benefits 
allowed  and  total  monthly  amount  payable,  by  type  of  benefit,  January-June  1940  ' 
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•  See  tables  B-6  and  B-7. 

ments  at  age  65  of  their  potential  rights  to  monthly  benefits  under 
the  new  provisions.  A  letter,  accompanied  by  a  transcript  of  the 
worker's  record  and  notations  concerning  his  coverage  under  the  sys- 
tem and  the  proofs  he  had  filed,  was  prepared  for  each  person  who 
had  received  such  a  payment  and  forwarded  to  the  field  office  nearest 
the  individual's  residence.  Field-office  personnel  communicated  with 
these  persons,  with  the  result  that  approximately  5,000  claims  for 
monthly  benefits  had  been  filed  in  the  field  offices  before  January 
1940,  when  monthly  benefits  were  first  payable. 

Early  in  1940,  some  325,000  transcripts  of  the  wage  records  of 
workers  who  had  attained  age  65  in  1937  and  1938  and  had  had  2 
or  more  calendar  quarters  of  coverage  under  the  system  were  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  field  offices.  Subsequently,  photographs 
of  the  wage  records  of  aU  workers  who  attained  age  65  in  1940  and  had 
4  quarters  of  coverage  were  distributed  to  the  field  offices.  This 
information  enabled  the  field  offices  to  advise  claimants  of  their  possi- 
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Chart  5. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Amount  of  monthly  benefits  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January-June  1940  ' 
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1  See  table  B-4. 


ble  eligibility  and  to  effect  prompt  handling  of  claims  for  persons 
who  may  be  entitled  to  benefits.  The  field  office  now  obtains  a 
transcript  of  the  wage  record  of  any  applicant  who  requests  it;  these 
transcripts,  together  with  those  on  file,  have  materially  reduced  the 
unnecessary  work  and  disappointment  which  result  when  claims  are 
filed  prematurely. 

Insofar  as  possible,  clamis  activities  are  handled  by  the  field  offices 
through  personal  contacts  rather  than  by  correspondence.  Special 
services  have  been  developed  for  claimants  who  are  remote  from  a 
field  office  and  for  those  who  are  bedridden.  The  field  offices  are 
supplemented  by  branch  offices  and  itinerant  stations  to  make  their 
services  as  accessible  to  claimants  as  possible.  Close  attention  also 
has  been  given  to  interviewing  techniques,  including  problems  intro- 
duced by  illiteracy  and  language  difficulties.  Field  employees  with 
linguistic  ability  have  been  authorized  to  act  as  translators  and  inter- 
preters to  assist  claimants  who  do  not  speak  English. 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  a  total  of  177,606  claims  for  benefits  payable 
under  the  1939  amendments  had  been  received  in  Washington.  Of 
these,  143,474  were  claims  for  monthly  benefits  and  34,132  were  claims 
for  lump-sum  death  payment's  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  insured 
workers  who  died  after  December  31,  1939.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  Board  had  allowed  26,373  claims  for  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments and  had  certified  25,587  such  payments  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$3.2  million;  the  average  amount  certified  was  $126.51.     Claimants 
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withdrew  109  lump-sum  claims,  1,702  claims  were  disallowed,  and 
5,948  were  pending. 

Of  the  claims  for  monthly  benefits,  a  total  of  110,826  had  been 
allowed,  3,718  disallowed,  3,438  withdra^vn,  and  25,492  were  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Excludmg  2,222  claims  allowed  by 
adjudicative  determination  but  not  completely  processed  for  all 
record  purposes,  62,166  claims  had  been  allowed  for  the  primary 
benefits  paid  to  retired  w^orkers  and  13,887  for  benefits  to  wives  and 
widows  aged  65  or  more.  The  allowed  claims  for  cliild's  benefits 
numbered  23,386,  most  of  which  were  payable  to  the  cliildren  of 
deceased  workers;  8,942  claims  had  been  allow^ed  for  benefits  to 
widows  with  such  children  in  their  care,  and  223  claims  for  benefits 
to  wholly  dependent  parents  of  deceased  workers. 

The  montlily  amount  payable  on  all  claims  for  monthly  benefits 
allowed  as  of  June  30,  1940,  was  $2,036,530.  As  has  been  explained, 
the  actual  amounts  paid  are  less  because  of  the  deductions  required 
by  the  act  for  months  in  wdiich  the  beneficiary  or  individual  with 
respect  to  whose  wages  benefits  were  payable  rendered  services  for 
wages  of  $15  or  more  in  covered  employment,  for  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ments previously  made  to  some  aged  w^orkers  under  the  1935  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  for  other  reasons  specified  in  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  94,821  beneficiaries — retired  workers, 
members  of  their  famihes,  and  survivors — were  receiving  payments 
amounting  to  more  than  $1.7  million  a  month.  In  addition,  benefits 
amountmg  to  nearly  $72,000  a  month  had  been  deferred  for  2,787 
beneficiaries  imtil  deductions  equaled  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum 

Chart  6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  amount  of  monthly  benefit  on 
claims  allowed,  by  type  of  benefit,  January-June  1940  ^ 
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Chart  7. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Average  primary  mo  ithly  benefit  on  claims 
allowed,  January-June  1940,  and  average  amount  of  taxable  wages,  1938,  for  each 
State  as  percentages  of  averages  for  the  United  States  i 
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payment  made  previously,  while  payments  on  4,674  claims  repre- 
senting benefits  of  about  $93,500  a  month  had  been  suspended  because 
the  beneficiary  had  returned  to  employment  or  had  made  a  claim  to  be 
effective  at  a  later  date  when  he  retired  from  employment.  Pay- 
ments under  the  1939  amendments  certified  by  the  Board  to  the 
Treasury  during  the  half  year  January-June  1940  totaled  $9,657,045. 

The  average  amount  of  all  monthly  benefits  allowed  during  Janu- 
ary-June 1940  was  $18.75  (chart  6).  For  primary  benefits  the 
average  was  $22.36  a  month.  For  benefits  to  survivors  or  dependents 
the  averages  were  as  follows:  widow's  benefit,  $20.71;  widow's  current 
benefit,  $20.03;  parent's  benefit,  $13.00;  child's  benefit,  $12.29;  and 
wife's  benefit,  $12.07.  As  a  result  of  the  bengfit  formula,  tlirough 
which  the  worker  with  lower  earnings  receives  proportionately  higher 
benefits,  there  is  greater  uniformity  among  the  States  in  average  bene- 
fit payments  than  in  taxable  wages  (chart  7).  State  averages  for 
primary  benefits  ranged  from  18  percent  below  to  7  pt^rcent  above  the 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  variation  is  small  in 
contrast  to  that  for  average  taxable  wages  in  1938,  whfch  ranged  from 
50  percent  below  to  22  percent  above  the  national  average.  In 
Mississippi,  for  example,  the  average  taxable  wage  was  only  41  percent 
of  that  in  New  York,  while  the  average  primary  benefit  was  81  percent 
of  that  for  New  York. 

As  is  the  case  under  any  new  program  which  provides  for  con- 
tinuing monthly  payments  over  long  periods  of  time,  the  amount  of 
benefit  payments  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system 
may  be  expected  to  increase  for  many  years  to  come  as  additional 
workers  and  their  dependents  and  widows  are  added  to  the  lists  of 
those  who  are  aheady  entitled  to  monthly  payments  throughout 
their  lives,  and  as  children  and  younger  widows  who  are  caring  for 
the  children  of  deceased  workers  continue  to  be  added  to  the  group 
who  are  qualified  to  receive  these  survivors  benefits  for  many  years. 

Hearings  and  Appeals 

The  amended  Social  Security  Act  invests  the  Board  with  "full 
power  and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  to  establish 
procedures"  governing  its  administrative  action  upon  clauns.  The 
Board  is  required  to  "make  findings  of  fact,  and  decisions  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  individual  applying  for  a  payment"  and,  at  the  request 
of  such  individual  or  other  designated  persons,  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  decision.  Claimants  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  final  decision  of  the  Board  are  authorized  to 
file  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  District  Com-t.  Such  judicial 
actions  do  not  constitute  de  novo  proceedings  but  are  based  upon 
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the  record  of  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Board.  The  judicial 
inquiry  is  Hmited  to  questions  of  law,  such  as  conformity  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  to  the  Board's  regulations  and  the  validity 
of  such  regulations.  The  Board's  findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  are  conclusive. 

The  Board  has  certain  general  powers  in  connection  with  its 
administrative  action  upon  claims  and  the  conduct  of  hearings,  such 
as  the  administration  of  oaths,  the  issuance  of  subpenas,  and  the 
regulation  of  claimants'  representatives.  It  is  also  specifically 
authorized  to  receive  evidence  at  a  hearing  even  though  such  evi- 
dence would  be  inadmissible  under  the  rules  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

Adjudication  procedmes — in  particular  those  involving  the  conduct 
of  hearings  and  further  administrative  review — ^were  the  subject  of 
study  early  in  the  fiscal  year  by  the  staff  of  the  Board,  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  and  consultants  in  the  field  of  administrative 
law.  The  operations,  policies,  and  problems  of  analogous  agencies 
in  this  and  other  countries  and  the  special  requirements  of  this  pro- 
gram were  considered.  The  basic  provisions  adopted  provide,  in 
general,  for  hearings  with  respect  to  all  types  of  questions  affecting 
benefits  and  wage  records  upon  the  request  of  the  individuals 
concerned. 

No  hearings  with  respect  to  a  claim  will  be  held  until  an  initial 
determination  has  been  made.  A  claimant  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
this  determination  may  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  for  a  reconsideration  or  he  may  apply  directly  for 
a  hearing  before  a  referee.  If  reconsideration  is  requested  and  given 
and  the  claimant  is  still  dissatisfied,  he  may  request  a  hearing  before 
a  referee.  These  hearings  are  informal  and  are  made  available  in 
the  applicant's  own  community  without  cost  to  him.  They  are 
conducted  before  an  individual  referee  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Appeals  Council,  which  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Board.  The  referees  are  authorized  to  make  decisions  in  all 
cases  except,  in  general,  those  in  which  there  arc  likely  to  be  con- 
flicting dispositions  upon  questions  of  law  and  policy.  In  such  cases 
the  referee  will  submit  his  decision  to  a  consulting  referee,  and  if  the 
conflict  cannot  be  reconciled  the  case  will  be  certified  to  the  Appeals 
Council  for  decision.  If  the  referee  issues  a  decision,  the  contestant 
may  request  review  by  the  Appeals  Council  or  the  Council  may  review 
the  case  upon  its  own  motion.  The  procedm'e  before  the  Appeals 
Council  is  in  the  nature  of  a  review  based  upon  the  record  before  the 
referee,  rather  than  a  rehearing  of  the  entire  case.  After  decision 
by  the  Appeals  Council,  or  by  the  referee  in  the  event  that  the  Appeals 
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Council  declines  to  review  the  case,  the  claimant  may  file  an  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Appeals  Council,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Board  in  Febru- 
ary 1940,  consists  of  3  members.  The  staff  of  the  Council  includes  1 
consulting  referee  for  the  program  as  a  whole  and  1  hearing  referee  for 
each  of  the  12  regions.  The  Council  and  the  referees  are  not  a  part 
of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  but  constitute  a  separate  unit  of  the  Social 
Seciu"ity  Board.  During  the  initial  months  the  Council  and  the 
referees  were  engaged  in  a  training  program  and,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency,  in 
the  preparation  of  regulations,  rules,  procedures,  instructions,  and 
forms.  The  regulations  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Board  in  June,  and  instructions  and  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  have  been  issued  to  the  referees  and  field  offices. 

Financing  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  the  financial  aspects  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  were  modified  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939.  For  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  major  changes  were  increased  collections  of  contri- 
butions resulting  from  the  taxation  of  wages  of  persons  65  and  over  in 
covered  employment,  and  lower  disbiu'sements  than  those  previously 
estimated  since  lump-sum  payments  to  persons  aged  65  or  over  were 
discontinued  in  August.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
amendments  were  refiected  in  financial  operations  to  an  even  greater 
extent.  Payments  increased  with  the  beginning  of  monthly  benefits, 
and  the  old-age  reserve  account  was  replaced  by  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

Investment  of  the  newly  created  trust  fund  is,  as  under  the  earlier 
act,  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  the 
1939  amendments,  however,  these  duties  are  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  Managing  Trustee  of  the  fund.  Other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  fund  are  shared  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  responsible  for  holding  the  fund  and  for  reporting 
to  Congress  annually  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the  fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  operations  and  status 
during  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
required  to  report  to  Congress  whenever  the  Trustees  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fimd  is  unduly  small  or  that  it  exceeds  three  times 
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the  highest  annual  expenditures  anticipated  in  the  next  ensuing  5- 
fiscal-year  period.  The  staff  of  the  Social  Security  Board  makes 
careful  analyses  of  data  required  for  the  preparation  of  reports  of  the 
Trustees. 

In  January  1940  the  assets  held  by  the  old-age  reserve  account 
were  transferred  to  the  trust  fund.  The  amounts  made  available  to 
the  trust  fund  included  $1,435.2  million  in  investments,  $7.1  million 
in  cash  held  by  the  disbursing  officer,  and  the  unexpended  appropria- 
tion balance  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  amounted  to  $282.1  million. 

As  provided  by  law,  the  amounts  credited  to  the  trust  fund  are 
available  for  benefit  payments.  During  the  fiscal  year  checks  issued 
by  the  Treasmy  for  such  payments  amounted  to  $15.8  million,  $10.0 
million  of  which  was  paid  out  dm'ing  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Administrative  costs  of  the  system  incurred  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Social  Security  Board  are  now  financed  from  the 
trust  fund,  whereas  under  the  1935  act  administrative  expenses  were 
financed  out  of  general  revenues.  The  1939  amendments  provide 
that  the  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from  the  trust  fund  into  the 
Treasury  the  amount  estimated  for  a  3-month  period  as  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  both  the  Treasury  and  the  Social  Security  Board 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act.  Tliis  provision  became  effective  on  January 
1,  1940,  and  since  that  date  two  repayments  for  administrative 
expenses  have  been  made.  The  first,  in  March,  amounted  to  $6.2 
million;  the  second,  in  June,  to  $6.1  million.  In  connection  with  the 
estimates  used  in  these  repayments,  an  extensive  investigation  was 
made  of  all  activities  of  the  Board  to  determine  the  bases  for  allocating 
expenses  for  the  administration  of  title  II  of  the  act.  The  resulting 
distributions  of  administrative  costs  were  used  in  preparation  of  the 
estimates  for  the  two  transfers  made  in  the  fiscal  year  and  may  serve 
eventually  as  a  basis  for  extending  the  record  of  costs  to  mclude  all 
indirect,  as  well  as  direct,  expenses  of  administering  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance. 

Beginning  July  1,  1940,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
1939  amendments  provide  for  a  permanent  and  continuing  con- 
gressional appropriation  to  the  trust  fund  equivalent  to  100  percent 
of  taxes  (including  interest,  penalties,  and  additions  to  taxes)  received 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  Tliis  statutory  provision  embodies  a  relationsliip  which, 
except  for  expenses,  existed  in  actual  practice  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments. Transfers  from  appropriations  to  the  reserve  in  the  fiscal 
years  1936-37  through  1939-40  were  adjusted  to  tax  collections 
either  through  the  delay  of  the  transfer  of  the  entire  appropriation 
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when  it  exceeded  taxes  collected  or  through  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation to  the  account  when  taxes  exceeded  appropriations. 

Appropriations  to  the  reserve  amounted  to  $265  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936-37,  $500  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38,  and  $390 
million  and  $550  million  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1939  and 
1940,  respectively,  making  a  total  of  $1,705  million  in  appropriations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1935  act.  Total  transfers  to  the  reserve 
and  the  fund  represent  the  amount  of  these  appropriations  plus  a 
small  additional  amount  in  interest  credited  to  the  appropriation 
balance.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  the  entire  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  was  transferred  to  the  fund  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Monthly  transfers  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $268  million;  transfers  in  the  second  half, 
amounting  to  $282  million,  were  made  quarterly  from  the  unexpended 
appropriation  balance  which  was  credited  to  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  on  January  1 . 

Under  the  1939  amendments  as  under  the  original  act,  the  amounts 
in  the  fund  not  required  for  benefit  payments  or  other  current  with- 
drawals must  be  invested  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  interest  and  principal  by  the 
United  States.  Such  investments  may  consist  of  obligations  publicly 
offered  or  of  special  obligations  issued  exclusively  to  the  trust  fund. 
Investments  may  be  made  at  original  issue  at  par  or  may  be  acquired 
in  the  open  market  at  the  market  price.  Under  the  amended  act, 
special  obligations  must  bear  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  the  old-age  reserve  account 
held  $1,177.2  million  in  special  obligations;  under  the  1935  act  a 
minimum  yield  of  3  percent  was  required  for  these  notes.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40  additional  3-percent  old-age  reserve  accoimt  notes 
were  acquired  in  the  amount  of  $258  million.  As  of  January  1,  1940, 
when  the  new  interest  provisions  became  effective,  the  total  notes  held 
amounted  to  $1,435.2  million.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  $22 
million  of  these  3-percent  Treasury  notes  were  redeemed  as  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals  for  benefit  payments,  administrative 
expenses,  and  cash  requirements.  New  transfers  of  $324.9  million 
to  the  trust  fund  during  this  period  were  invested  in  2.5-percent  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fmid  notes.  The  effective  yield  on 
the  trust-fund  investments  as  of  June  30,  1940,  was  about  2.9  percent. 
The  increase  in  earnings  on  investments  from  $2.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1936-37  to  $42.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  reflects  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  fund. 
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Future  Developments 

The  volume  of  the  activities  required  in  the  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  old-age  and  sm-vivors  benefits  may  be  expected  to 
increase  for  many  years.  New  claims  for  monthly  siu'vivors  benefits 
or  for  lump-sum  payments  at  the  death  of  insiu-cd  workers  will  prob- 
ably increase  to  a  smaller  extent  than  claims  for  retirement  benefits, 
but  moderate  gradual  increases  in  this  volmne  may  be  expected  as 
workers  and  their  families  become  more  generally  familiar  with  their 
rights  and  as  the  number  of  insured  workers  gradually  increases. 
Since  benefits  for  young  children  and  their  widowed  mothers  continue 
for  many  years,  the  number  and  total  monthly  amount  of  such  sur- 
vivors benefits  in  payment  status  will  continue  to  accumulate  rapidly 
for  8  or  10  years  to  come. 

The  number  of  new  claims  for  monthly  benefits  for  retired  workers 
and  their  families,  moreover,  is  expected  to  show  substantial  further 
increases  in  the  near  futiue.  In  all  probability,  some  750,000  workers 
and  perhaps  one-third  as  many  wives  of  these  w^orkers  are  aheady 
eligible  for  monthly  benefits.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  when  these 
workers  will  retire  and  file  claims,  particularly  in  view  of  the  present 
possibility  of  industrial  expansion.  This  group  represents  a  potential 
increase  in  new  claims,  a  large  part  of  which  may  materialize  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Policies  and  procedures  have  been  developed  for  nearly  all  the  major 
situations  which  are  anticipated.  For  the  most  part,  these  aspects 
of  administration  have  yet  to  receive  a  thorough  test  in  operation. 
Some  policies  are  frankly  tentative  and  subject  to  early  revision  or 
modification  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  next  year,  for  example, 
is  expected  to  furnish  the  experience  needed  to  confirm  or  modify  the 
present  decisions  as  to  the  administration  of  conditions  of  eligibility, 
such  as  the  definition  of  "fiving  with"  in  the  case  of  the  wife  or  widow, 
the  feasibility  of  school  attendance  of  children  not  in  school,  and  the 
definition  of  "wholly  dependent"  in  the  case  of  the  parent  of  a  worker. 
The  coming  year  will  also  bring  additional  experience  in  problems 
arising  from  cases  involving  the  termination  or  suspension  of  monthly 
benefit  payments. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Board 
have  worked  together  on  the  two-sided  problem  of  determination  of 
covered  employment.  The  Biueau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  made 
decisions  on  coverage  affecting  the  taxability  of  the  employer's  pay 
roll  and  the  employee's  wages,  while  the  Board  has  made  decisions  on 
coverage  affectmg  the  right  of  individuals  to  benefits.  The  1939 
amendments  have  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  such  decisions 
to  the  individuals  involved  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  a 
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measure  of  social  security.  Continued  collaboration  of  the  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  relation  to  determinations  of 
coverage  is  of  primary  importance. 

The  greatest  single  area  for  future  development  of  the  program  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insm^ance  lies  in  the  extension  of  its  protection 
to  employments  now  excluded  from  coverage  and  in  its  relations  to 
other  programs,  such  as  veterans'  legislation,  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  and  other  Federal  retirement  systems.  The  Social  Security 
Board  has  recommended  to  Congress  that  coverage  be  extended  as 
rapidly  as  is  feasible  to  employments  now  excepted.  Extension  of 
coverage  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  system  as  well  as 
of  the  individuals  involved.  Full  coverage  of  persons  now  engaged 
part  time  or  seasonally  in  noncovered  pursuits  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  fail  to  meet  the  qualifying  requirements.  There 
would  be  less  likelihood  that  an  individual's  average  monthly  wage, 
and  hence  his  benefit  amount,  would  be  reduced  by  periods  of  non- 
coverage.  The  financial  drain  from  payments  of  minimum  benefits 
to  individuals  who  barely  meet  the  qualifying  requu'ements  would  be 
relatively  less,  and  fewer  individuals  would  receive  minimum  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  minimum  coverage  while  receiving  benefits  under  some 
other  retirement  system,  a  duplication  which  is  socially  undesirable. 
Coverage  of  workers  in  the  services  now  excepted  would  tend,  more- 
over, to  diminish  pressures  for  unsound  and  inadequate  pension  plans. 

The  present  exclusions  have  been  due  largely  to  administrative  and 
other  difficulties  arising  from  the  social,  economic,  and  legal  character- 
istics of  the  major  excepted  pursuits.  Coverage  of  farm  workers  and 
domestic  workers  in  private  homes  presents  special  administrative 
problems,  for  example,  because  the  groups  are  large  and  scattered  and 
in  general  are  not  paid  tlu"ough  the  devices  common  to  industrial  and 
commercial  pay  rolls.  Self-employed  persons  are  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  some  11-12  million  persons  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations 
and  circumstances.  About  two-thirds  are  farm  operators — share- 
croppers, tenants,  or  owners;  the  other  third  includes  professional 
persons  of  all  kinds  and  operators  of  business  enterprises,  both  large 
and  small,  in  which  the  manager  is  the  owner  of  a  business  and  does 
not  receive  a  salary. 

With  the  successful  establislmtient  of  the  system  for  nearly  all 
employees  in  industry  and  commerce,  attention  now  can  be  devoted 
to  the  special  circiunstances  of  the  excluded  groups  and  the  adminis- 
trative problems  involved  in  their  coverage.  Studies  relating  to 
coverage  problems  are  reported  in  chapter  V  of  this  report.  If  cov- 
erage for  all  the  major  groups  excluded  from  the  present  system  can- 
not be  effected  in  the  near  future,  it  is  believed  that  consideration 
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should  be  given  at  least  to  "continuation  coverage"  on  a  voluntary 
basis  for  workers  who  leave  covered  employment.  Such  a  plan  would 
allow  workers  who  had  once  attained  an  insured  status  to  retain  it  by 
making  voluntary  contributions  after  they  leave  covered  employment. 

In  a  few  cases,  benefit  provisions  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program  now  overlap  earlier  provisions  for  benefits  under  Federal 
legislation  for  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  and  State  legislation 
for  workmen's  compensation  which  include  survivors  benefits.  The 
extent  of  duplication  is  not  now  of  serious  proportions.  The  enact- 
ment of  new  benefits  for  any  large  group  of  survivors  should,  however, 
take  account  of  the  existence  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  by 
making  appropriate  modification  for  situations  in  which  individuals 
could  qualify  for  benefits  under  more  than  one  system. 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  the  relationship  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  to  other  public  retirement  systems.  If  a  satisfactory 
modification  of  either  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  or  the  civil- 
service  retirement  system  could  be  made,  for  example,  the  major 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  coverage  to  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees would  be  eliminated.  The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  would  benefit  by  reduction  of  a  substantial  area  of  noncovered 
employment,  and  Federal  employees  would  benefit  by  the  protection 
of  their  families  through  the  provisions  for  survivors  benefits  with- 
out sacrifice  of  old-age  or  disability  retirement  benefits.  Similar 
problems  and  possibilities  are  inherent  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  and  existing  State 
and  local  retirement  systems  for  public  employees. 

In  less  than  5  years  smce  the  enactment  of  the  original  legislation, 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  has  become  an 
actuality  for  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States  and 
their  families.  Its  basic  provisions  have  been  found  practicable. 
Future  developments  doubtless  will  include  improvements  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  provisions.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  will 
also  include  more  nearly  complete  protection,  such  as  insurance  against 
wage  losses  occasioned  by  permanent  disability.  Further  progress 
in  the  program  lies  in  the  extension  of  protection  to  the  groups  now 
excluded  and  in  the  coordination  of  this  program  with  other  public 
programs,  to  provide  for  all  workers  and  their  families  a  bulwark 
against  the  risks  of  long-continued  or  permanent  loss  of  earnings 
by  reason  of  disability,  old  age,  or  death. 


Employment  Security 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  Federal  functions  pertaining 
to  the  public  employment  services  were  consolidated  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The 
combined  functions  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  of 
the  former  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  are  now  adminis- 
tered in  a  new  bureau  of  the  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. The  consolidation  of  placement  and  insurance  functions 
at  the  Federal  level  has  furthered  similar  consolidation  at  the  State 
level  and  the  integration  of  the  two  phases  of  the  program  in  the  local 
offices.  There  has  been  a  resulting  flexibility  in  administration  of  the 
Federal-State  program.  Experience  in  State  and  local  offices  has 
shown  the  convenience  to  unemployed  workers  of  a  unified  service 
through  which  they  obtain  jobs,  whenever  possible,  and  when  no 
suitable  work  is  available  file  theh'  claims  for  unemployment  benefits 
under  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws.  The  importance 
of  consolidation  at  the  Federal  level,  as  well  as  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  was  emphasized  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  the 
Board  and  the  State  employment  security  agencies  were  called  upon 
to  aid  in  marshaling  labor  resources  for  national  defense.  The  initial 
steps  taken  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  for 
Employment  Security  to  assure  adequate  knowledge  of  employers' 
needs  for  skilled  workers  and  to  permit  orderly  placement  of  available 
workers  have  been  summarized  in  chapter  I  of  this  report. 

The  fiscal  year  1939-40  was  the  first  in  which  unemployment  bene- 
fits were  payable  under  the  laws  of  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Tlu'oughout  the  coimtry,  therefore,  all 
processes  under  the  employment  security  program  were  in  operation, 
and  in  more  than  half  the  States  at  least  2  years  of  such  operation  had 
elapsed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  With  decreased  need  for  atten- 
tion to  organizing  the  State  agency  and  initiating  procedures,  it  was 
possible  for  the  States  and  the  Board  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
evaluation  and  improvement  of  current  operations.  While  many 
problems  relating  to  unemployment  insurance  and  employment  serv- 
ices await  solutions  which  can  be  developed  only  on  the  basis  of 
continuing  experience  and  analysis,  the  Federal-State  program  has 
become  an  eft'ective  and  accepted  force  in  promoting  employment 
security  throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  Fiscal  Year  in  Summary 

111  June  1940,  it  is  estimated,  some  28  million  workers  had  wage 
credits  mider  State  unemployment  compensation  laws.  During  the 
fiscal  year  a  weekly  average  of  873,114  unemployed  workers  received 
benefits  under  such  laws.  Benefit  payments  during  the  year  totaled 
$482.5  million,  an  increase  of  $36.4  million  from  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  when  benefits  were  not  payable  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  and 
Montana  and  were  payable  for  only  part  of  the  year  in  21  other  States. 

The  State  employment  offices  are  public  agencies  which  serve  all 
employers  who  seek  workers  and  all  workers  in  search  of  jobs.  They 
receive  applications  for  jobs  from  agricultural  workers  and  others  not 
covered  by  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  as  well  as 
from  covered  workers.  For  workers  covered  by  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  these  offices  perform  additional  services  under 
the  Federal-State  employment  security  program.  When  such  work- 
ers become  unemployed  and  wish  to  claim  benefits,  they  must  first 
register  for  work  at  a  local  office  of  the  State  employment  service,  and 
if  no  work  is  available  they  file  at  that  office  their  claims  for  benefits 
under  the  State  law.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  nearly 
1,500  employment  offices  and  more  than  3,000  additional  points  at 
which  itmerant  employment  security  services  were  provided.  During 
the  year  these  offices  received  16.2  million  applications  for  jobs  and 
made  more  than  3.5  million  complete  placements,  of  which  3.0  million 
were  in  private  employment  and  541,000  in  public  employment. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  34.6  percent  in  private  place- 
ments and  a  decrease  of  40.4  percent  in  public  placements  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  employment  offices 
made  1.1  million  supplementary  placements,  that  is,  placements  in 
which  the  local  office  was  responsible  for  making  the  contact  between 
the  employer  and  the  worker  who  took  the  job  but  did  not  perform 
all  the  steps  in  the  placement.  Most  of  these  supplementary  place- 
ments were  for  seasonal  work  in  agriculture.  On  June  30,  1940,  the 
active  files  of  local  employment  offices  included  5.7  million  registrants, 
a  decline  of  half  a  million  from  the  figure  a  year  earlier. 

Under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Board  certified  grants  to  States  totaling  $58.3  mifiion  to  finance  the 
administration  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40;  this  figure  includes  sums  for  administration  of 
State  employment  services  in  connection  with  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  the  Board  certi- 
fied grants  amounting  to  $3.3  million  for  the  same  period,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  matching  provisions  of  that  act,  funds  amount- 
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ing  to  $3.4  milJion  were  made  available  by  the  States  and  their  local 
subdivisions  for  the  maintenance  of  public  employment  offices  as  a 
part  of  a  State  system.  In  addition,  the  States  had  available  a  total 
of  $1.6  million  from  reallocated  or  miscellaneous  funds.      The  total 
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amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  administration  of  the 
employment  security  program,  including  both  placement  and  insur- 
ance activities,  was  $65.6  million. 

State  funds  available  for  payment  of  unemployment  benefits — 
including  amounts  on  deposit  in  the  State  accounts  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  and  amounts  in  State  clearing  accounts  and 
benefit  payment  accounts — amounted  to  $1.7  billion  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  $1.3  billion  a  year  earlier.  The 
total  collections  under  all  the  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  amounted  to  $854.0  million.  Interest  amounting  to  $37.5  mil- 
lion was  credited  to  State  accounts  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
in  the  Federal  Treasury  in  which  these  collections  are  deposited. 
Federal  collections  under  the  Unemployment  Tax  Act  from  employers 
of  eight  or  more  totaled  $105.2  million. 

A  major  area  of  activity  on  the  part  of  both  the  Board  and  the 
States  was  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  merit  standards  for 
the  personnel  of  State  employment  security  agencies,  as  required  by 
the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Other  important 
activities  have  been  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  Federal-State 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
insurance  program  for  railroad  employees,  which  became  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year;  the  relationships,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  employer  reporting,  between  the  employment  security  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program;  and 
the  coordination  of  the  Federal-State  employment  security  program 
with  relief  and  other  related  programs.  The  Board  has  given  special 
attention  to  problems  which  confront  the  States,  among  them  stand- 
ards for  fiscal  operations;  procedures  for  payment  of  benefits  to  multi- 
state  workers,  partially  unemployed  workers,  and  seasonal  workers; 
and  provisions  for  adjusting  employer  contribution  rates  on  the  basis 
of  their  experience  as  measured  by  factors  reflecting  unemployment 
risk. 

The  inventory  of  the  active  file  of  registrants  at  State  employment 
offices,  made  in  April  1940  to  coincide  with  the  decennial  census,  the 
issuance  of  comprehensive  data  on  employment  and  pay  rolls  under 
State  unemployment  compensation  systems,  and  the  completion  of  a 
dictionary  of  occupational  titles  have  been  signal  contributions  to 
more  exact  knowledge  of  labor  resources  in  the  United  States.  In 
June  1940  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  which  had  formerly  served 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  reconstituted  by  the 
Board  as  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security  to 
function  with  reference  to  both  phases  of  the  employment  security 
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program — placement  and  insurance.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  Council's  recommendations  at  the  first  meeting  held  in  June  to 
consider  problems  in  the  orderly  recruiting  and  placement  of  labor 
needed  for  the  defense  program. 

The  Board  carries  out  its  functions  with  respect  to  employment 
security  through  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which  collabo- 
rates, in  the  areas  indicated  by  their  titles,  with  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  with  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits,  the 
Informational  Service,  and  the  State  Technical  Advisory  Service. 

Operations  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

Under  provisions  of  the  Social  Secmity  Act  and  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  important  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  the  operation  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  The  Board  each  year  must  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  those  States  which  have  fulfilled  the  standards 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  ^  with  respect  to  normal  tax 
credits  or  additional  tax  credits  or  both.  This  was  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  Board  approved  and  certified  to  the  State  agencies  the 
experience-rating  provisions  of  their  statutes,  in  the  maim.er  provided 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939.  Under  such  certifica- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska  provisions  these  State 
agencies  were  able  to  advise  employers  who  would  be  entitled  to  reduced 
rates  of  contributions  under  these  State  laws  that,  in  the  absence  of 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  prior  to  a  contrary  action,  the  State 
law  would  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  year  so  as  to  entitle  such  employers  to  the  allowance  of  additional 
credits  against  their  Federal  tax.^  Only  one  State — Wisconsin — had 
allowed  reduced  rates  of  contributions  for  the  calendar  year  1939; 
hence  only  the  Wisconsin  law  was  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  additional  credit-allowance  purposes  with  respect  to 
contributions  required  under  the  State  law  for  that  year. 

To  States  whose  laws  and  administration  conform  to  the  standards 
for  normal  tax-credit  allowances  and  to  the  requirements  of  title  III 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Board  also  certifies  grants  of  Federal 
funds  to  finance  the  necessary  costs  of  efficient  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  State  miemployment  compensation  program.     The  1939 

'  The  Internal  Revenue  Code,  enacted  on  Feb.  10, 1939,  incorporates  in  ch.  9,  subch.  C,  designated  as  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  all  the  former  provisions  of  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  exclusive 
ofsec.  904  of  that  title. 

'  On  Oct.  1,  1940,  the  Board  certified  to  the  State  agency  the  provisions  of  the  South  Dakota  law  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  reduced  rates  of  contribution  to  the  employer-reserve  accounts  established  under  that  law. 
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amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  require,  as  of  July  1,  1941,  that 
the  State  law  include  provision  that  amounts  granted  by  the  Board 
which  have  been  lost  or  which  have  been  expended  for  purposes  other 
than,  or  in  amounts  in  excess  of,  those  found  necessary  by  the  Board 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  State  law  will  be  replaced  by 
the  State  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I,^  administration  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  and  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  Board 
thus  has  the  responsibility  for  promoting  and  developing  a  national 
system  of  employment  offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who  are 
legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations ;  maintaining  a  service 
for  placement  of  veterans,  a  farm-placement  service,  and  a  public  em- 
ployment service  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  assisting  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof;  assisting  in  coordinating 
the  public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country  and  in  increasing 
their  usefulness  by  developing  and  prescribing  minimum  standards  of 
efficiency  and  promoting  uniformity  in  their  administrative  and  statis- 
tical procedure;  furnishing  and  publishing  information  as  to  opportuni- 
ties for  employment;  and  maintaining  a  system  of  clearing  labor 
between  the  several  States. 

The  Board  also  apportions  among  the  States  the  amounts  made 
available  by  Congress  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  match  amounts 
provided  by  the  States  and  localities  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
employment  offices.  The  amount  is  based  on  the  population  of  the 
State,  with  a  mlnhnum  apportionment  of  $10,000  to  each  eligible  State 
in  each  fiscal  year.  Payments  from  apportioned  amounts  may  be 
made  to  a  State  only  if  an  equal  sum  has  been  made  available  by  the 
State  or  local  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  State 
system  of  public  employment  offices,  except  that  amounts  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  may  not  be  matched  if  they  are  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  apportionment  under  the  act  according  to  population  for 
the  current  year  or  less  than  $5,000.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  each  State  agency  submits  to  the  Board 
a  detailed  plan  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  within  the 
State.  If  the  Board  finds  this  plan  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate 
to  carry  out  its  purposes,  the  plan  is  approved  and  becomes  the  basis 
upon  which  certifications  of  payments  to  the  State  are  made. 

Payments  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 

'  Public  Res.  20,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  7,  1939,  pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  (Public, 
No.  19,  76th  Cong.,  approved  Apr.  3.  1939). 
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lie  employment  offices  are  supplemented  by  amounts  granted  under 
title  III  of  the  Social  Secut-ity  Act  to  finance  additional  services  per- 
formed by  these  offices  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  program.  The  Nation-wide  chain  of 
public  employment  offices  maintained  by  the  States  with  the  aid  of 
these  Federal  funds  is  known  as  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Federal  Grants  to  States 

Federal  grants  to  States  for  employment  security  purposes  amounted 
to  $61.6  million  for  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  $58.3  million  was  provided 
under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws,  including  employment  service  functions 
associated  with  unemployment  compensation,  and  $3.3  million  repre- 
sented funds  for  employment  services  granted  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  Despite  the  fact  that  benefits  were  payable  throughout 
the  fiscal  year  in  all  51  jurisdictions,  grants  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration  were  less  by  $427,000  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding.  The  initial  outlay  for  the  establishment  of  the  program 
already  had  been  made  in  nearly  all  States.  The  relatively  lower 
level  of  administrative  costs  in  1939-40  reflects  also  the  successful 
results  of  the  efforts  for  simplification  and  integration  of  the  program 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  both  the  Board  and  the  States 
in  the  preceding  year. 

As  of  July  1,  1939,  employment  by  railroad  carriers  and  certain  of 
their  subsidiaries,  most  of  which  had  been  covered  previously  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  became  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  insurance  system  for  railroad  workers, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The 
Social  Security  Board  was  made  responsible  for  determining  for  each 
State,  after  agreement  with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  con- 
sultation with  the  State,  the  amounts  which  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  State 
agency's  account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  account  or,  if  not  transferred  by  the  State, 
to  be  paid  to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  with  moneys  withheld  from  administrative 
grants. 

Questions  of  conformity  wliich  seriously  tlireatened  the  continuity 
of  administrative  grants  to  States  during  the  fiscal  year  arose  from  the 
failure  of  several  States  to  make  legislative  provision  for  this  transfer 
of  unemployment  funds  within  the  specified  time  limit.     In  one  State — 
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Kentucky — the  highest  court  of  the  State  held  invahd  State  legis- 
lation to  authorize  a  required  transfer  of  the  funds.  An  amendment 
to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act/  passed  in  June  1940, 
postponed  until  July  1,  1942,  the  date  from  which  the  Social  Security 
Board  will  be  required  to  withhold  administrative  grants  from  any 
State  in  which  action  to  authorize  transfer  to  the  railroad  account  has 
been  prevented  solely  by  reason  of  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  declaring  invalid  the  legislation  enacted  for  such  purpose. 
Under  a  provision  in  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939, 
Georgia  and  Arizona,  which  failed  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  enable  them  to  effect  the  required  deposits  in  the  railroad  fund, 
were  allowed  additional  time  in  which  to  enact  their  legislation. 

Services  to  States 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  for  the  appropriate  use  of  Federal 
funds  granted  to  the  States  and  its  more  general  responsibilities  for 
the  development  of  the  social  security  program,  the  Board  maintains 
a  wide  range  of  technical  advisory  services  to  State  employment 
security  agencies.  Services  relating  to  statistical  reporting  and  re- 
search, public  information,  and  personnel  standards  are  described  in 
chapter  V  of  this  report.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Board  provides 
information  and  technical  assistance  requested  by  the  States  in  con- 
nection with  general  policy  decisions,  legislation,  and  many  aspects  of 
administration,  among  them  cost  analyses  and  standards,  accounting 
and  fiscal  practices,  and  other  operating  standards  and  procedures. 
Certain  of  the  more  important  activities  in  these  fields  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40  are  mentioned  below. 

Legislative  Services 

As  might  be  anticipated,  a  considerable  part  of  the  legislative 
activity  within  the  States  during  the  fiscal  year  had  to  do  with  amend- 
ments to  the  State  laws  occasioned  by  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939.  While  these  Federal  amendments  were  largely 
technical  in  nature,  certain  modifications  of  State  laws  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  Federal  requirements. 
Other  changes  to  harmonize  Federal  and  State  tax  requirements  were 
desired  by  the  States  to  simplify  employer  reporting  and  to  enable 
employers  to  reduce  their  contributions  under  the  State  law.  Modi- 
fications of  the  latter  type  result  from  the  amendments  incorporated 
in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  which  base  taxes  on  wages 
paid  rather  than  wages  payable;  limit  taxable  wages  to  the  first  $3,000 

«  Public,  No.  725,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  July  2,  1940. 
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paid  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  with  respect  to  defined  employ- 
ment in  a  calendar  year;  and  clarify  standards  for  additional  credit  to 
employers  whose  contribution  rates  have  been  reduced  by  reason  of 
experience-rating  provisions  of  State  laws.  Certain  changes  were 
made  in  the  services  subject  to  the  Federal  act,  notably  service  per- 
formed for  certam  types  of  Federal  instrumentalities.  In  addition, 
enactment  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  required 
modifications  in  the  State  laws  substantially  affecting  the  coverage  of 
those  laws  and  requiring — as  an  alternative  to  the  withholding  of 
administrative  grants  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act — the 
transfer  of  moneys  from  the  State's  account  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  to  the  railroad  miemployment  insurance  account  in  that 
fund.  Provisions  for  the  coordination  of  the  State  systems  with  the 
new  Federal  system  were  also  necessitated. 

The  staff  of  the  Board  prepared  suggested  drafts  of  amendments  for 
the  guidance  of  States  which  wished  to  use  them  in  preparing  required 
or  optional  changes  in  their  laws.  On  request,  special  services  in  the 
drafting  or  review  of  proposed  measures  were  provided  to  23  States 
which  had  unemployment  compensation  legislation  under  considera- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  and  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  rules 
and  regulations  was  supplied  to  39  States.  Provisions  for  reduction 
of  employer  contribution  rates  in  accordance  with  their  unemployment 
experience  are  scheduled  to  go  into  efTect  in  many  States  in  1941  or 
1942.  Since  nearly  all  States  have  regular  legislative  sessions  in  1941, 
and  since  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the 
experience-rating  provisions  now  incorporated  in  State  laws,  the  Board 
has  often  been  asked  to  supply  information  and  advice  with  respect 
to  improved  legislative  provisions  and  methods  of  administration. 

Cost  Analyses  and  Fiscal  Practices 

Under  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Board,  agencies  in  20  States  are 
making  analyses  of  personnel  time  and  salaries  to  find  the  costs  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  State  agency  in  terms  of  personal  services, 
which  account  for  75-80  percent  of  total  administrative  costs.  Since 
all  State  agencies  perform  substantially  the  same  functions,  the  infor- 
mation now  being  obtained  from  these  studies  will  make  possible 
comparison  of  administrative  costs  for  different  States.  The  work 
is  proving  equally  important  in  making  it  possible  for  a  State  to  ascer- 
tain its  own  costs  of  operation  over  successive  months,  to  adjust 
operations  to  eliminate  duplications  in  work,  and  to  evaluate  perform- 
ance in  terms  of  cost.  Eventually  the  cost  analyses  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  reasonable  standards  against  which  States 
may  measure  then-  own  costs,  though  for  valid  appraisal  of  operating 
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costs  it  will  always  bo  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  require- 
ments of  the  unemployment  compensation  law  of  the  individual 
State. 

The  Board  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  during  the  year  upon 
the  development  and  use  of  fiscal  standards  to  ensure  efficient  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State  and  to  enable  the  Board 
to  give  the  State  agency  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  these  funds 
by  relaxing  line-item  budget  control.  For  example,  draft  procedures, 
forms,  schedules,  and  minimum  specifications  as  to  quality  and  con- 
struction have  been  drawn  up  for  use  by  States  in  purchasing  furniture 
and  other  equipment  according  to  accepted  governmental  practice, 
including  competitive  bids.  Similar  standards  and  procedures  have 
been  developed  with  respect  to  travel  expenditures  of  employees  of 
State  agencies.  States  which  lacked  adequate  provisions,  by  law  or 
regulation,  for  procurement,  travel,  and  other  fiscal  standards  have 
shown  a  ready  acceptance  of  standards  proposed  by  the  Board. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Board  also  has 
been  engaged  in  developing  policy  and  standards  for  safeguarding  and 
handling  State  unemployment  compensation  and  administrative  funds. 
This  activity  involves  such  matters  as  banking  arrangements,  compen- 
sation of  banks  for  services  rendered,  the  frequency  and  amount  of 
transfers  to  and  withdraw^als  from  the  unemployment  trust  fund  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  collateral  security,  siu-ety  and  forgery  bonds, 
and  the  commingling  of  funds.  Since  benefit  payments  alone  involve 
the  issuance  of  approximately  46  million  checks  during  the  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  effect  satisfactory  arrangements  for  compensating  banks 
for  their  services.  The  direct  payment  of  bank-service  charges  would 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  many  State 
governments  and  would  involve  charges  of  approximately  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
Treasury  Department  deposited  Treasury  funds  as  compensating 
balances  in  banks  w^liich  handle  State  benefit-payment  and  clearing 
accounts.  As  of  June  30,  1940,  such  banking  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  clearing  accounts  in  36  States  and  for  benefit-payment 
accounts  in  44  States  through  Treasury  deposits  of  $35.5  million  as 
compensating  bank  balances.  Because  these  arrangements  make  it 
unnecessary  for  States  to  withdraw  money  from  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  to  provide  compensating  bank  balances,  additional  interest 
earnings  estimated  at  approximately  $887,000  annually  have  accrued 
to  the  accounts  of  the  States  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund. 

In  establishing  banking  arrangements,  one  major  problem  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  commingling  of  funds  for  miemployment  compensation 
and  administration  with  the  general  funds  of  the  States.     One  objec- 
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tive  of  the  Board  has  been  to  obtain  separate  accounts  for  these  funds 
in  the  depository  banks.  Furthermore,  study  of  State  laws  reveals  a 
lack  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  collateral  security  and  other 
protection  required  for  these  funds.  The  Board  believes  that  specific 
provision  for  such  protection  should  be  made  in  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  though  several  States  have  been  able  to  provide 
adequate  security  without  awaiting  legislative  action. 

Operating  Standards  and  Procedures 

Technical  assistance  to  State  agencies  during  the  year  has  involved 
substantially  all  aspects  of  the  employment  security  program  in  the 
fields  of  unemployment  compensation  and  placement.  Such  assistance 
is  fiu-nished  by  the  Board  through  the  continuing  services  of  represen- 
tatives in  the  regional  offices  and  in  the  field ;  through  correspondence 
with  the  staff  in  Washington  and  tlu'ough  technicians  assigned  from 
the  Board;  through  special  conferences  in  the  field  or  in  Washington 
and  individual  studies  or  administrative  surveys;  and  through  tech- 
nical memoranda  and  reports  made  available  to  all  State  agencies. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program  the  Board  has  used  these  channels 
to  make  available  to  all  States  the  results  of  experience  in  legislation, 
administration,  and  research  under  each  of  the  51  varying  employ- 
ment secm'ity  programs. 

In  the  field  of  unemployment  compensation  this  service  included  aid 
in  the  development  of  policies  and  procedures  for  the  usual  handling 
of  claims  and  benefit  payments  and  for  such  special  situations  as  con- 
tested and  appealed  claims,  interstate  benefit  payments,  and  benefit 
payments  to  seasonal  workers  and  to  partially  unemployed  workers; 
for  the  collection  of  contributions  and  the  determination  of  coverage; 
for  the  improvement  of  wage  reporting  and  the  means  of  identifying 
workers  through  the  elimination  of  duplicate  account  nvnnbers;  and  for 
improved  statistical  methods.  Because  of  the  conditions  for  addi- 
tional credit  allowance  which  are  found  in  section  1602  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of 
policies,  standards,  and  procedures  for  putting  into  eft'ect  the  experi- 
ence-rating provisions  of  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
The  operation  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insm'ance  Act  necessi- 
tated assistance  to  the  States  thi-ough  the  development  of  standards 
for  the  identification  of  claimants  whose  rights  were  aft'ected  by  the 
raihoad  act  and  for  the  transfer  of  amounts  determined  by  formulas 
presented  in  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  from  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  funds  to  the  raih'oad  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund. 

Technical  assistance  rendered  dm*ing  the  year  in  the  field  of  employ- 
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ment  service  covered  the  gamut  of  activities  relating  to  policy  and 
practice  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  State  employment  offices, 
including  the  collection,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  information  per- 
tinent to  employment  service  problems  and  aid  requested  by  States  in 
the  application  of  improved  operating  practices.  Major  projects  de- 
veloped during  the  year  were  the  formulation  of  principles  and  devel- 
opment of  simplified  procediu-es  for  effecting  intrastate,  interstate,  and 
national  clearance;  an  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  farm  place- 
ment and  the  development  of  specialized  operating  procedures;  a 
survey,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  employer-relations  activities  in  prep- 
aration for  making  available  to  States  information  concerning  the  best 
current  personnel  practices;  an  analysis  of  the  special  problems  in- 
volved in  serving  physically  handicapped  applicants  and  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  procedures  for  meeting  these  problems;  an  analysis 
of  problems  involved  in  the  placement  of  inexperienced  juniors  and  of 
teachers  and  other  professionally  or  technically  trained  applicants ;  and 
the  development  of  specialized  placement  techniques,  including  perti- 
nent occupational  information  necessary  for  effective  classification  and 
selection  procedures. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Service  provides 
a  clearing  house,  both  within  the  Board  and  among  the  State  agencies, 
for  leading  decisions  relating  to  the  coverage  of  the  Federal-State  acts 
and  to  benefit  rights  under  State  acts.  The  Federal  Series  covers 
decisions  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  the  Benefit  Series 
consists  of  precedent  decisions  made  by  State  appeal  bodies  on  coverage 
and  benefit  cases.  With  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Benefit  Series  has  been  made  available  to  the  public  through  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  These  decisions  are  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  State  personnel  concerned  with  the  determina- 
tion of  workers'  claims  to  benefits  but  also  to  students  of  labor  law  and 
of  the  labor  market. 

Regular  reports  and  technical  analyses  of  employment  security 
operations  and  other  aspects  of  the  social  security  program  are  made 
available  currently  to  State  personnel  through  the  monthly  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  while  the  Employment  Security  Review,  also 
published  monthly,  carries  brief  accounts  of  developments  of  special 
interest  to  State  and  local  employment  security  personnel. 

Four  years'  work  has  been  brought  to  completion  through  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  defining  more 
than  17,000  separate  occupations  known  by  nearly  30,000  job  titles. 
This  dictionary  will  serve  not  only  as  a  basic  tool  for  classification  of 
applicants  and  placements  by  the  employment  offices  but  also  as  a 
guide  to  activities  of  many  other  governmental  agencies.     Recognizing 
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the  need  for  an  up-to-date  series  of  handbooks  on  employment  office 
functions,  the  Board  sponsored  a  conference  on  this  subject  in  which 
teclmical  personnel  of  23  State  agencies  participated.  Handbooks  are 
in  preparation  on  topics  mcluding  applications  for  work  and  for  bene- 
fits, clearance  activities,  employment  counseling,  local-office  organiza- 
tion, employer  relations,  the  selection,  referral,  and  placement  of 
applicants,  and  the  special  placement  services  for  veterans,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  farm  workers. 

Operation  of  State  Programs 

Within  the  general  framework  of  Federal  legislation,  the  statutory 
provisions  for  State  employment  security  programs  and  their  adminis- 
tration are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  States.  There  is  very 
considerable  diversity  among  the  States,  therefore,  m  all  factors  relat- 
ing to  these  programs,  such  as  the  particular  groups  of  workers  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation  laws,  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
benefits,  the  amounts  of  benefits,  financial  provisions,  and  the  like. 
Further  variations  in  the  programs  are  the  results  of  differences  in  the 
extent  and  type  of  mdustrialization  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  the  varying  periods  of  time  over  which  State  programs  have  been  in 
operation.  Valid  comparisons  of  State  operations  can  be  made  only 
with  regard  for  these  and  other  factors  relevant  to  the  scope,  nature, 
and  setting  of  the  programs. 

Covered  Employment 

In  June  1940,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  800,000  employers  were 
subject  to  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  while  under  such 
laws  there  were  some  28  million  workers  with  wage  credits,  i.  e., 
workers  who  had  had  in  their  base  period  wages  for  covered  employ- 
ment which,  with  other  qualifications  required  in  the  State  law,  could 
be  coimted  in  determming  their  eligibility  for  benefits  if  they  became 
unemployed.  The  number  of  workers  with  wage  credits  is,  of  course, 
relatively  higher  in  industrialized  States  than  in  States  where  agricul- 
ture and  other  occupations  not  covered  by  State  imemployment 
compensation  laws  are  important  in  the  economy  of  the  State.  The 
extent  of  coverage  is  affected  also  by  the  various  size-of-firm  pro- 
visions of  the  State  laws.  Five  populous  and  highly  industrialized 
States  which  had  1.5  million  or  more  workers  with  wage  credits — 
New  York,  Peimsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  and  Illinois — represented 
43.4  percent  of  the  total  for  all  51  participating  jurisdictions. 

The  number  of  workers  with  wage  credits  acquned  over  a  period  of 
time  is  obviously  greater  than  the  number  who  ai'e  in  covered  employ- 
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ment  at  any  one  time.  In  the  calendar  year  1939  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  workers  in  covered  employment  was  approximately  21  million. 
Coverage  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  was  affected  by 
the  establishment  of  the  separate  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system  administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  employees 
of  railroad  carriers  and  certain  of  their  subsidiaries.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  1.5  million  railroad  workers  previously  covered  by  State 
laws  were  transferred  as  of  July  1,  1939,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
system.  The  reduction  in  coverage  of  the  State  laws  by  reason  of  the 
transfer  of  railroad  workers  to  their  independent  system  was  compen- 
sated by  an  increase  in  general  employment  in  the  later  months  of  1939 
as  the  result  of  improved  business  conditions.  The  pay  rolls  subject 
to  contribution  under  State  laws  exceeded  $29.4  billion  in  that  year. 
In  terms  of  both  employment  and  pay  rolls  the  largest  areas  of  cov- 
ered employment  were,  in  the  following  order,  manufacturing,  trade, 
service,  and  contract  construction. 

The  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  employment  by 
certain  Federal  instrumentalities,  such  as  national  banks.  If  all 
States  make  corresponding  inclusions  in  their  laws,  coverage  will  be 
extended  to  approximately  200,000  additional  employees. 

The  Federal  amendments  excepted  from  the  Federal  tax  the  services 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  insurance  agent  or  insurance  solicitor 
if  all  such  services  performed  are  solely  on  a  commission  basis,  and 
defined  exceptions  of  agricultural  labor  and  certain  services  for  fra- 
ternal-benefit societies  and  other  institutions  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax.  To  the  extent  that  States  adopt  similar  principles  in  their 
legislation  or  rulings,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  coverage 
of  their  unemployment  compensation  laws.  In  many  States,  however, 
the  coverage  of  the  State  law  is  more  inclusive,  especially  with  respect 
to  size-of-firm  provisions,  than  are  the  provisions  for  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax. 

Work  Applications  and  Placements 

Under  both  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  the  Social 
Security  Act,  State  laws,  in  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  must 
provide  for  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  solely  through 
public  employment  offices  or  such  other  agencies  as  the  Board  may 
approve.  The  Board  has  approved  for  such  purposes  only  State 
public  employment  offices,  and  all  States  use  such  offices.  Thus  the 
covered  worker  who  loses  his  job  goes  to  an  employment  office  to 
register  his  unemployment  and  to  find,  whenever  possible,  suitable 
work.     Only  if  such  work  is  not  available  is  it  necessary  for  him  to 
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take  the  course  which  is  less  desirable  from  his  own  standpoint  and 
that  of  the  public — to  file  a  claim  for  the  benefits  which,  at  best,  re- 
place only  a  part  of  his  usual  earnings. 

Applications  for  work  at  the  public  employment  offices  therefore 
include  all  those  filed  by  covered  workers  who  become  unemployed. 
These  offices,  however,  serve  all  persons  in  the  State  who  seek  their 
aid  and  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  groups  of  workers  covered  by 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  law.  The  establishment  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  program  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  public  employment  services  by  employers  and  workers 
who  did  not  previously  use  them  extensively,  especially  in  connection 
with  "white-collar"  jobs  and  skilled  labor.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,492  local  offices  of  State  employment  services  and, 
in  addition,  3,115  points  at  which  itinerant  service  was  provided. 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  the  active  file  of  the  employment  offices  included 
the  registration  of  5.7  million  job  seekers,  as  compared  with  6.3 
million  a  year  earlier.  During  the  year  these  offices  received  16.2 
million  applications  for  work,  including  new  applications  and  renewed 
applications,  which  are  required  at  specified  intervals  to  assure  that 
applicants  are  currently  available  for  referral.  In  the  fiscal  year  the 
offices  made  more  than  3.5  million  complete  placements,  an  increase 
of  403,000  over  the  number  in  the  preceding  year.  Nearly  3.0  million 
complete  placements  were  in  private  employment  and  1.5  million  in 
"regular"  private  employment,  that  is,  in  employment  expected  to 
last  more  than  a  month.  There  were  541,000  placements  in  public 
employment.  Placements  of  women  represented  39.7  percent  of  all 
complete  placements  and  46.5  percent  of  placements  in  private  em- 
ployment but  only  2.4  percent  of  the  public  placements,  since  most 
public  placements  are  in  construction  work. 

Nearly  700,000  placements  were  made  in  skilled  and  semiskilled 
jobs;  more  than  500,000  of  these  placements  were  of  men,  and  men 
also  accounted  for  most  of  the  880,000  placements  in  jobs  requiring 
physical  labor.  Of  the  1.2  million  placements  in  service  occupations, 
more  than  two-thirds  represented  placements  of  women.  Placements 
in  wliite-collar  jobs  numbered  some  415,000,  of  which  224,000  were  in 
sales  jobs,  156,000  were  in  clerical  jobs,  and  nearly  35,000  were  in 
professional  and  teclmical  jobs. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  placements  were  of  applicants  aged  21-44 
years;  the  largest  group  of  placements,  28  percent,  were  of  applicants 
aged  25-34.  More  than  17  percent  of  the  placements  were  of  appli- 
cants over  45  years  of  age,  and  about  16  percent  were  of  juniors  aged 
20  years  or  less. 

In  addition  to  these  complete  placements,  the  offices  participated 
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Chart  9. — Employment  service:  Placements  of  men  and  women  in  private  and  public 
employment,  July  1938-June  1940 
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in  1.1  million  supplementary  placements,  that  is,  in  placements  in 
which  the  service  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  employer  and 
worker  together  and  jobs  were  actually  obtained,  though  the  service 
did  not  itself  perform  all  the  steps  in  the  placement.  During  the  year 
members  of  employment  service  staffs  made  2.1  million  visits  to 
employers  to  explain  the  facilities  of  the  service  and  inquire  about 
job  openings. 

The  expansion  of  placement  services  for  teachers  is  of  interest. 
Several  years  ago  such  services  were  established  on  a  centralized 
basis  in  five  midwestern  States — Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  Other  States  have  watched  the 
operations  of  these  offices,  and  within  the  past  year  similar  services 
have  been  established  in  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Utah. 

Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  specialized  services  are  provided  for 
veterans  and  agricultural  workers.  Physically  handicapped  persons, 
young  workers  whose  lack  of  previous  experience  may  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  jobs,  and  Negro  applicants  are  also  groups  with 
special  needs.     Members  of  the  staffs  of  many  State  agencies  and  of 
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the  Board  provide  the  special  attention  required  for  effective  services 
to  these  groups. 

The  employment  interests  of  veterans  are  served  especially  by 
veterans'  placement  representatives — one  in  each  State — whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  see  that  employment  preferences  for  veterans  are 
observed  on  certain  Government  projects  and  to  make  certain  that 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  employment  problems  of  veterans  in 
all  local  employment  offices.  The  veterans'  representatives  are 
Federal  employees  and  have  general  supervision  over  the  placement 
work  of  the  respective  State  and  local  employment  offices  in  behalf 
of  veterans.  They  cooperate  closely  with  the  veterans'  organizations 
and  with  interested  Government  and  private  organizations.  With 
the  help  of  veterans'  organizations  and  other  civic  gi'oups,  strong 
efforts  were  made  during  the  past  year  to  interest  employers  in  em- 
ploying veterans  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  abilities  despite  the 
fact  that  many  unemployed  veterans  were  regarded  as  being  in  the 
older-worker  category  and  thus  subject  to  certain  handicaps  in 
employment.  Placements  of  veterans  during  the  fiscal  year  numbered 
128,000,  of  which  95,000  were  placements  in  private  employment,  a 
gain  of  16.5  percent  over  the  number  of  private  placements  in  the 
preceding  year. 

While  employment  offices  serve  all  farm  workers  and  employers  of 
farm  labor  who  apply,  agricultural  areas  which  have  highly  seasonal 
crops  and  need  migratory  labor  create  pressing  problems  of  labor 
recruitment  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  18  western  States 
there  are  farm-placement  supervisors  who  guide  and  assist  employ- 
ment service  personnel  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  work.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1939-40  there  were  369,000  complete  placements  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing,  most  of  which  were  farm  placements. 
In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  the  1.1  million  supplementary 
placements  were  in  seasonal  agricultural  work. 

The  farm  service  obtains  current  information  on  the  need  or  demand 
for  farm  labor  and  the  available  supply  of  agricultural  workers.  Su- 
pervisors collect  current  information  designed  to  assist  them  in  esti- 
mating demands  for  farm  workers  in  terms  of  the  numbers  required, 
the  type  of  work  to  bo  performed,  the  duration  and  conditions  of 
employment,  and  rates  of  pay.  Contacts  are  maintained  with  county 
agents,  associations  of  growers,  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Reports 
of  employment  office  registrations  provide  a  continuing  check  on  the 
available  local  supply  of  farm  labor.  Farmers  are  advised  concerning 
the  labor  available  locally,  and  workers  are  notified  of  the  place  and 
time  of  suitable  employment  in  order  to  effect  a  more  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  migratory  labor  to  seasonal  agricultural  employment.     When 
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agricultural  labor  is  needed  but  is  not  available  within  a  State,  the 
State  directors  and  the  farm-placement  supervisors  of  several  States 
cooperate  in  plans  to  refer  surplus  workers  to  areas  where  they  are 
needed. 

There  were  local  and  State  labor  shortages,  for  example,  for  work  in 
beet-sugar  fields  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  in  Oregon.  The 
farm-placement  supervisor  obtained  from  the  migratory  labor  camp 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  California  workers  in  150 
families  who  were  available  for  referral  to  Oregon.  Montana  also 
placed  a  requisition  for  beet  workers  from  California.  A  survey  of 
farm-placement  problems  was  conducted  in  California  at  the  request 
of  the  California  Department  of  Employment,  and  specific  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  increase  continuity  of  employment  for 
agricultural  workers  through  greater  use  of  employment  offices.  For 
many  years  beet-sugar  companies  operating  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
have  imported  Mexican  beet  workers  from  Texas,  depriving  local 
workers  of  job  opportunities.  As  a  result  of  contacts  made  with 
representatives  of  the  various  beet-sugar  companies,  the  employment 
offices  have  obtained  an  opportunity  to  refer  qualified  local  workers 
to  beet  growers. 

During  the  year  the  service  has  been  actively  engaged  in  organizing 
a  plan  of  action  to  decrease  the  volume  of  migratory  workers  who  have 
no  assurance  of  jobs  as  they  travel  from  State  to  State.  Increasing 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  migrants  of  the  eastern  seaboard  who, 
after  harvesting  crops  in  the  winter  and  spring  in  Florida,  follow  crop 
maturities  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  late  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  before  returning  South  to  start  again  the  annual  cir- 
cuit. These  migrants  are  chiefly  southern  Negroes  who  emerge  from 
Florida  in  three  main  movements.  The  first  to  move  out  are  the 
strawberry  pickers,  who  complete  the  Florida  crop  at  the  last  of  March. 
The  second  group  consists  of  potato  diggers,  who  move  out  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  third  group  are  green-tomato  packers,  who 
leave  Florida  about  the  first  of  June.  Representatives  of  the  farm- 
placement  service  are  studying  the  movements  of  such  workers  and 
are  endeavoring  to  ease  the  problem  by  breaking  the  long,  straight- 
away movement  into  circular  movements  that  present  job  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  extent  of  the  movement,  by  guiding  the  migrants 
to  known  job  vacancies,  and  by  discouraging  migration  except  to  areas 
where  workers  are  needed.  These  studies  will  continue  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Approximately  8  percent  of  the  applicants  registered  at  public 
employment  offices  have  some  type  of  physical  handicap.  During 
the  6  months  beginning  with  January  1940,  when  separate  reporting 
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of  these  applicants  was  instituted,  the  offices  made  12,800  placements 
of  physically  handicapped  persons. 

The  jmiior  services  deal  with  workers  aged  16-24,  who  constitute 
about  one-fifth  of  all  applicants  at  public  employment  offices.  Often 
these  young  persons  have  little  idea  of  what  they  wish  to  do  and  require 
special  advice  to  help  them  to  analyze  their  abilities  and  to  obtain 
additional  training  as  well  as  jobs.  At  the  end  of  April  1940,  special- 
ized junior-placement  services  were  provided  in  342  offices  located  in 
305  cities. 

Both  State  and  Federal  personnel  concerned  with  public  employ- 
ment services  have  recognized  the  need  to  increase  the  occupational 
opportunities  available  to  Negroes.  Traditionally  Negroes  have  been 
largely  limited  to  certain  service  jobs  and  various  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations.  During  the  recent  depression  years,  because 
of  economic  pressure,  they  have  had  to  meet  competition  for  jobs 
from  applicants  of  other  races  even  in  the  fields  which  long  have  been 
predominantly  their  own.  Therefore  the  public  employment  offices 
have  given  necessary  recognition  to  the  fact  that  Negro  applicants 
should  have  due  consideration  not  only  for  the  jobs  which  customarily 
have  been  theirs  but  also  for  an  increasing  range  of  occupations  for 
which  they  may  also  be  qualified. 

As  part  of  the  Nation-wide  attack  on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  Negroes,  the  employment  service  sponsored  conferences  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  20  States  in  which  there  are  proportionately  large 
Negro  populations  and  acute  problems  of  unemployment  involving 
tliis  racial  group.  These  conferences  had  the  hearty  approval  and 
active  support  and  participation  of  the  respective  State  governors, 
labor  or  industrial  commissions,  and  representatives  of  labor,  industry, 
education,  and  civic  and  religious  groups,  both  wliite  and  Negro. 
Each  conference  had  as  its  major  objective  a  reconsideration  of  the 
social  objectives  of  the  employment  security  program,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  available  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  and  the 
occupational  skills  and  employment  needs  of  the  Negro. 

Inventory  of  the  Active  File 

In  April  1940,  to  coincide  with  the  decennial  census,  an  inventory 
of  registrants  in  the  active  files  of  the  public  employment  offices  was 
made  by  State  employment  services  according  to  plans  formulated 
by  the  Board.  While  the  persons  included  in  that  inventory  repre- 
sent only  individuals  registered  at  employment  offices  and  by  no 
means  all  unemployed  persons,  the  results  of  the  survey  throw  inter- 
esting light  on  this  group  of  nearly  5.1  million  men  and  women  who 
were  actively  seeking  work  at  that  time. 
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Among  these  registrants  there  were  3.8  milUon  men  and  1.3  million 
women.  Persons  aged  less  than  25  years  constituted  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total;  those  aged  25-44,  about  one-half;  and  those  aged 
45  or  more,  one-fourth.  The  groups  of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and 
unskilled  industrial  workers  were  about  equal  in  size,  with  approxi- 
mately a  million  registrants  in  each.  Of  the  remainder,  there  were 
057,000  who  were  classified  as  clerical  and  sales  workers;  625,000 
service  workers;  443,000  workers  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  fishing; 
169,000  classified  for  professional  or  managerial  positions;  and  144,000 
with  no  recent  work  experience. 


Chart  10. — Employment  service:  Job  seekers  available  at  public  employment  offices,  by 
sex,  age,  and  occupation,  April  1940 
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Among  all  registrants  men  outnumbered  women  3  to  1  and  were 
older,  as  a  group,  than  women.  The  median  age  of  men  was  35  years 
and  of  women,  30  years.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  men  were  under 
24  years  of  age,  while  more  than  one-third  of  the  women  fell  within 
tliis  younger  age  group.  Sunilarly,  while  30  percent  of  the  men  were 
aged  45  or  more,  only  about  18  percent  of  the  women  were  found  in 
that  age  group.  Within  each  of  the  occupational  groups  there  were 
fairly  marked  difi^erences  in  the  ages  of  men  and  women  job  seekers. 
For  example,  at  least  20  percent  of  the  men  in  each  occupational  class 
were  45  years  of  age  and  over;  42  percent  of  the  skilled  workers  were 
aged  45  years  or  more.     Among  the  women  registrants  the  propor- 
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Chart  1 1 . — Unemployment  compensation:  Percent  of  new  claims  disallowed,  by  reason, 

fiscal  year  1939-40  • 
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tions  45  years  old  and  over  ranged  from  less  than  10  percent  of  those 
in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  to  37  percent  of  the  skilled-worker 
group. 

Certain  industries  offer  few  job  opportunities  to  women  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Few  women  were  classified  as  having 
experience  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining,  or  construction. 
In  manufacturing,  however,  29  percent  of  all  registrants  were  women; 
in  trade,  approximately  one-third;  and  in  service  industries,  women 
represented  more  than  half  the  total. 

Claims  Jor  Unemployment  Benefits 

During  1939-40  State  agencies  reported  to  the  Board  the  allowance 
of  more  than  6.2  million  new  claims  for  unemployment  benefits.  This 
number  represents  approximately  the  number  of  different  individuals 
found  eligible  during  the  year  for  benefit  payments  under  State  laws. 
Not  all  these  persons  actually  received  benefits,  however,  since  some 
were  reemployed  before  the  completion  of  the  required  waiting  period. 
During  the  year  1.4  million  new  claims  were  disallowed  (chart  11). 
Of  these,  775,000  were  disallowed  because  the  worker's  wage  credits 
were  insufficient  to  qualify  him  for  benefits;  443,000,  because  there 
was  no  record  of  wages  in  covered  employment;  and  116,000  for  other 
reasons. 

About  64  million  continued  claims  were  filed  during  the  fiscal  year, 
including  the  claims  filed   for  waiting-period  weeks  and   those  for 


Chart  1 2 . — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  of  waiting-period  and  compensable 
continued  claims  received,  weeks  ended  in  January-June  1940 
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Chart  13. — Unemployment  compensation:  Weekly  average  of  beneficiaries  for  months 
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compensable  weeks  of  unemployment.  Despite  the  fact  that  railroad 
employment  was  not  covered  by  the  State  systems  m  1939-40,  this 
number  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  the  preceding  year,  when 
53.4  million  continued  claims  were  filed.  The  increase  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  in  1938-39  benefits  had  been  payable  for  only  part  of 
the  year  m  21  States  and  not  at  all  in  Illinois  and  Montana. 

Increases  in  both  claims  and  payments  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
occasioned  also  by  the  mcrease  in  employment  in  the  latter  half  of 
1939.  With  this  unprovement  some  individuals  were  able  to  acquire 
benefit  rights  at  a  time  when  they  had  not  yet  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  the  labor  market.  High  levels  of  continued  claims  during  the 
early  months  of  1940  were  thus,  paradoxically,  in  part  the  result  of 
improved  business  conditions.  The  high  level  in  May  (chart  12)  was 
occasioned  largely  by  the  beginning,  in  April,  of  a  new  uniform  benefit 
year  in  9  States,^  notably  in  New  York  State,  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  covered  workers  among  the  51  jurisdictions.  Workers  in 
these  States  who  had  exhausted  their  rights  in  the  previous  benefit 
year,  as  well  as  those  who  had  no  rights  in  that  year,  became  eligible 
to  file  claims. 


•  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 
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Benefit  Payments 

Largely  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  the  average  number  of 
claimants  who  were  drawing  benefits  durmg  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  consistently  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  the  year 
preceding  despite  the  transfer  of  railroad  workers.  For  1939-40  as  a 
whole,  the  weekly  average  number  of  beneficiaries  was  873,000  (table 
C-3);  the  low  point  of  502,000  was  reached  in  October;  the  highest 
weekly  average— 1,269,000 — in  Jmie  (chart  13). 

More  than  5  million  mdividuals  received  one  or  more  benefit  pay- 
ments during  the  year,  and  many  of  these  persons  received  payments 
for  more  than  one  spell  of  miemployment.  During  the  6  months 
begimiing  with  January  1940,  when  information  on  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment compensated  first  became  available  from  State  reports, 
unemployment  compensation  was  paid  for  25.4  million  weeks  of  total 
miemployment  and  2.4  million  weeks  of  partial  miemployment.  The 
total  amount  of  benefit  payments  m  all  51  jurisdictions  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  $482.5  million.  In  the  precedmg  year  $446.1  million  was 
expended  under  the  laws  of  the  49  jurisdictions  in  which  benefits 
were  payable  for  all  or  part  of  the  year.     It  must  be  remembered, 

Chart  14. — Unemployment  compensation:  Claimants  receiving  first  paytnents,  fiscal  year 
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t  The  States  with  uniform  benefit  year  beginning  Apr.  1,  1940,  are:  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Data  for  New  York  for 
July  and  August  were  unavailable;  for  charting  purposes  the  New  York  average  for  September  1939-June 
1940  was  assumed  as  the  New  York  figure  for  July  and  August. 
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Chart  15. — Unemployment  compensation:  Nutnber  of  weeks  compensated,  by  type  of 
unemployment,  weeks  ended  in  January-June  1940 
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however,  that  in  1939-40  unemployment  benefits  were  paid  to  railroad 
workers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  while  in  the  preceding  year  such  payments  were  made  under 
the  State  laws.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1940,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  certified  unemployment  benefits  totaling  $14.8 
million  to  160,735  employees  of  railroad  carriers  and  their  subsidiaries. 
The  total  miemployment  compensation  received  in  1939-40  by  workers 
covered  by  these  Federal  and  State  systems  therefore  amounted  to 
$497.3  million,  an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  total  paid  to  the 
analogous  groups  of  workers  in  1938-39. 

The  increase  in  the  total  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  factors  men- 
tioned above — the  Nation-wide  operation  of  the  Federal-State  system 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  with  benefit  rights  and  in 
the  total  amount  of  benefits  for  which  individual  unemployed  workers 
qualified — and  also,  in  some  States,  to  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
which  increased  either  the  amoimt  or  the  duration  of  the  benefits  for 
which  workers  could  qualify.  Of  the  aggregate  $482.5  million  paid 
under  State  laws  in  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  by  far  the  larger  part — 
$452.4  million — was  compensation  for  total  unemployment.  More 
than  half  the  payments  for  total  unemployment  were  for  $10  or  more 
and  one-fourth  for  $15  or  more.  The  levels  of  benefit  payments  vary 
among  the  States  as  the  result  of  prevailing  wage  levels,  employment 
conditions,  and  the  benefit  provisions  of  the  State  law,  including  the 
provisions  for  minunum  and  maximum  benefit  amounts.     This  varia- 
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Chart  16. — Unemployment  compensation  and  railroad  unemployment  insurance:  Amount 
oj  benefit  payme7its,  January  1938-June  1940  • 
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1  Prior  to  July  1939,  railroad  unemployment  insurance  payments  were  made  by  the  States  under  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws. 


tion  is  shown  iii  chart  17,  which  gives  a  distribution,  by  the  amount  of 
benefit  check,  of  all  weeks  of  total  unemployment  compensated  in 
the  51  jurisdictions  during  tire  quarter  ended  June  30,  1940. 

The  extent  of  labor  mobility  among  covered  workers  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  half  year  January-June  1940  benefits  totaling 
more  than  $12.5  million  were  paid  to  workers  who  made  their  clauns 
and  received  their  payments  in  States  other  than  the  State  in  which 
their  wage  credits  were  acquired.  The  compensated  claims  of  such 
w^orkers  accounted  for  4.4  percent  of  all  benefit  payments  and  4.0 
percent  of  all  weeks  of  unemployment  compensated  during  that 
period.  All  51  jurisdictions  now  are  cooperating  in  the  interstate 
benefit-payment  plan  whereby  a  State,  acting  as  an  agent,  receives 
the  claims  of  workers  from  other  States  for  forwarding  to  the  liable 
State  for  payment  and  also  receives  such  claims,  as  liable  State,  from 
others.     The  liable  State  determines  both  the  amount  and  duration 
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of  the  worker's  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  its  hxw.  These  inter- 
state transactions  are  of  considerable  importance  in  many  States. 
In  the  6  months  January-Jime  1940,  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 

Chart  1 7. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  oj  weeks  of  total  unem- 
ployment compensated  by  amount  of  bejiefit  check,  51  States,  April-June  1940 
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pensated  for  out-of-State  claimants  amounted  to  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  weeks  compensated  in  25  States,  from  5  to  10  percent  in  16 
States,  from  10  to  20  percent  in  6,  and  more  than  20  percent  in 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  Conversely,  the  claims 
forwarded  as  agent  State  represented  less  than  5  percent  of  the  weeks 
compensated  by  the  State  in  22  States,  5  to  10  percent  in  18  States, 
and  more  than  20  percent  in  Arizona. 

The  interstate  benefit-payment  plan  is  proving  of  substantial  im- 
portance for  the  many  workers  who  obtain  sufficient  wage  credits  to 
qualify  for  benefits  within  one  State  yet  become  unemployed  in 
another.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  evolve  a  method  for 
combining  wage  credits  earned  in  two  or  more  States  so  that  benefits 
can  be  paid  to  an  individual  whose  total  covered  employment  might 
qualify  him  imder  the  law  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  in  which  he 
has  worked,  though  his  employment  in  any  one  of  those  States  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  problem  con- 
tinues to  engage  the  attention  of  the  States  and  the  Board. 

Adequacy  oj  Benefits 

The  adequacy  of  benefits  paid  under  an  miemployment  msurance 
system  may  be  measured  by  the  amounts  and  duration  of  benefits  for 
which  workers  qualify  and  the  extent  to  which  benefits  serve  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  time  when  a  worker  loses  his  job  and  that  at  which 
he  finds  another.  Information  is  not  yet  available  to  apply  such 
measurements  with  any  degree  of  precision  to  the  operations  under 
State  laws.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  for  partial  imemployment  are  for  amounts  wholly  mcom- 
mensurate  with  the  probable  wage  loss. 

From  the  standpoint  of  individual  workers,  the  duration  of  benefits 
may  be  as  important  as  the  weekly  amount.  Most  State  laws  provide 
that  benefits  will  be  paid  for  a  period  related  to  the  worker's  past 
employment  or  earnings,  with  16  weeks  in  a  year  as  a  maximum. 
Information  on  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  workers  actually 
qualify  for  benefits  is  not  yet  generally  available,  though  it  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future  from  State  reports.  Nor  is  there  yet 
sufficient  information  on  patterns  of  unemployment  to  make  it  possible 
to  judge  the  relationship  of  even  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  to 
the  unemployment  commonly  experienced  by  workers  during  the 
coiu-se  of  a  year.  It  is  significant  that  the  reports  from  the  States 
mdicate  that  rights  to  benefits  were  exhausted  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  more  than  2.5  miUion  cases.  This  number  represents  about  half 
the  number  of  claimants  who  received  first  payments  in  that  period. 
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It  seems  clear  that  many  miemployed  workers  must  have  ceased  to 
receive  benefits  while  they  were  still  without  jobs. 

The  benefit  schedules  proposed  when  Federal  social  security  legisla- 
tion was  first  under  consideration  were  necessarily  conservative,  since 
information  on  employment  and  unemployment  m  the  United  States 
was  fragmentary  and  it  was  not  laiown  what  levels  of  payments  could 
be  financed  by  the  proposed  rates  of  contributions.  Provisions  now 
incorporated  in  State  laws  reflect,  in  general,  these  preliminary 
schedules.  While  the  financial  experience  of  the  States,  outlmed  in 
the  following  pages,  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  in  these  initial 
years,  it  seems  clear  both  that  present  funds  are  sufficient  in  many 
States  to  warrant  more  nearly  adequate  payments  to  unemployed 
workers  and  that  the  present  benefits  in  many  instances  are  inadequate 
m  amount  or  duration  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  program.  It  is  of 
special  importance  that  adequate  provision  be  made,  in  both  law  and 
administration,  for  payment  of  benefits  to  partially  unemployed 
workers.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  such  benefits  were  not  payable 
in  sLx  jurisdictions,  including  some  of  the  largest  industrial  States — 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  However,  in  Mississippi,  where  benefits  for  part-total 
unemployment  have  been  payable,  and  in  Massachusetts  as  well, 
payment  of  benefits  for  partial  unemployment  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  October  1940.  Unless  partial  imemployment  is  compensated, 
workers  will  fail  to  receive  any  compensation  for  unemployment  when 
they  have  a  negligible  amount  of  short-time  work. 

Financing  Unemployment  Compensation 

Benefit  payments  under  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
are  made  solely  from  funds  collected  by  the  States  under  these  laws 
and  interest  earned  on  their  deposits  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
in  the  Federal  Treasury,  Federal  participation  in  the  financing  of 
the  State  employment  security  programs  is  lunited  to  the  grants  to 
States  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  administration  of  their 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the  grants  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  match  State  and  local  funds  for  public  employment 
services. 

Total  expenditures  by  the  States  for  the  administration  of  employ- 
ment services  and  unemplojonent  compensation  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  amounted  to  $65.6  million,  $2.0 
million  less  than  the  amount  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
decrease  was  due  to  various  factors  including  a  lessened  demand  for 
equipment,  which  had  been  provided  during  an  earlier  period,  and  the 
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simplification  of  procedures,  consolidation  of  functions,  and  integration 
of  activities  at  both  State  and  local  levels.  The  total  administrative 
expenditures  for  the  combined  placement  and  insurance  program  of 
the  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted 
to  less  than  7.7  percent  of  the  collections  by  these  jurisdictions  under 
their  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

Taxes  collected  under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  are 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  appropri- 
ations are  authorized  to  finance  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  pay 
administrative  costs.  Employers  of  eight  or  more  persons  in  sub- 
stantially all  fields  of  commerce  and  industry  and  in  certain  other 
fields  are  subject  to  this  tax,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  of  pay 
rolls  in  1936,  2  percent  in  1937,  and  3  percent  in  and  after  1938. 
Against  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax,  employers  may 
credit  contributions  they  have  paid  under  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  additional  credit  to  employers  who  have  been  allowed 
reduced  rates  of  contribution  under  State  provisions  for  experience 
rating,  provided  such  provisions  have  been  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Board  as  meeting  the  requirements  specified 
in  section  1602  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  such  additional 
credit  allowances,  employers  may  receive  credit  for  as  much  as  90  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  tax  even  though  the  contributions  they  have  paid 
under  the  State  law  represent  less  than  that  proportion.  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  four  States — Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota — were  allowing  reduced  rates  of  contriljutions  under 
the  experience-rating  provisions  of  their  laws.  In  all  but  four  of  the 
remaining  States,  employer  contributions  under  State  laws  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  at  the  uniform  rate  of  2.7  percent  of  taxable  pay 
roUs.^  In  six  States  contributions  were  payable  also  by  employees, 
at  rates  ranging  from  0.5  to  1.5  percent.  Beginning  with  January 
1940,  taxes  imposed  under  the  Federal  act  have  not  applied  to  wages 
over  $3,000  paid  to  an  individual  by  an  employer  with  respect  to 
defined  employment  during  a  calendar  year. 

For  approval  by  the  Social  Security  Board  with  respect  to  both 
tax  credits  and  grants  for  administration,  a  State  law  was  required 
to  provide  that  no  compensation  would  be  payable  with  respect  to 
unemployment  occurring  within  2  years  from   the  first  day  with 


8  In  Michigan  the  rate  was  3.0  percent  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  In  New  York  the  rate  was  2.7  percent 
on  pay  rolls  taxable  under  the  Federal  act,  3.0  percent  on  pay  rolls  taxable  only  under  the  State  law.  Both 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  rate  was  3.0  percent,  reduced  their  rates  to  a  uniform 
2.7  percent  effective  Jan.  1,  1010.  Beginning  Jan.  I,  10-10,  employers  subject  to  the  Kentucky  law  but  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  tax  were  required  to  pay  a  contribution  of  3.0  percent,  one-tenth  of  which  was  deposited 
in  a  separate  account  in  the  State  administrative  fund. 
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respect  to  which  contributions  were  required  under  the  State  law. 
Collections  made  by  the  States  for  this  2-year  period  were  deposited 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  served  as  an  initial  reserve  for 


Chart  18. — Unemployment  compensation:  Benefits  paid  as  percent  of  collections,  fiscal 
year  1939-40  and  since  benefits  first  payable,  51  States^ 
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1  Date  at  which  benefits  were  first  payable  varies  among  States.    See  table  C-1. 

t  Ratio  since  benefits  first  payable  based  on  collections  and  benefits  paid  beginning  Jan.  1,  1938,  since 
data  for  earlier  period  not  comparable  with  initial  period  of  benefit  payments  in  other  States. 
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future  benefit  payments.  The  relative  size  of  this  initial  reserve 
varied  greatly  in  accordance  with  the  time  at  which  the  State  began 
benefit  payments.  States  which  began  benefit  payments  at  the 
earlier  dates  made  the  2-year  collections  at  the  time  when  rates  of 
State  contributions,  as  of  the  Federal  tax,  were  lower  than  those  for 
succeeding  years.  Conversely,  States  in  which  benefit-payment 
operations  became  effective  at  a  later  date  had  the  advantage  of 
higher  contribution  rates  in  making  the  advance  accumulation  of 
collections.  Data  supplied  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  opera- 
tions of  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  including  deposits,  interest 
credited,  and  withdrawals,  are  given  in  table  A-6  in  the  appendix  of 
this  report.  The  balances  as  of  June  30,  1940,  do  not  reflect  for  all 
States  the  required  adjustments  in  State  funds  to  effect  a  transfer  of 
amounts  to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

State  Funds  Available  jor  Benefits 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  total  funds  available  to  the  States  for  payment 
of  unemployment  benefits  amounted  to  $1.7  billion.  This  figure 
includes  amounts  on  deposit  in  the  State  accounts  in  the  trust  fund 
as  well  as  amounts  in  State  clearing  and  benefit-payment  accounts, 
which  represent,  respectively,  collections  not  yet  deposited  in  the 
trust  fund  and  amounts  withdrawn  to  pay  benefits.  The  total 
funds  available  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  represented  an  increase 
of  31.3  percent  over  the  total  amount  available  a  year  earlier.  In 
all  States  but  Montana  and  Nevada,  State  collections  plus  interest 
credited  on  deposits  in  the  trust  fund  exceeded  benefit  payments 
made  by  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year;  the  resulting  increases  for 
the  year  ranged  from  2.4  percent  for  Wyoming  to  68.3  percent  for 
West  Virginia.  The  decreases  in  funds  available  for  benefits  were 
1.8  percent  for  Montana  and  6.5  percent  for  Nevada.  Benefit  pay- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  exceeded  collections  in  this  year 
in  3  States — Montana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming — and  represented  80 
percent  or  more  of  such  collections  m  5  others— Florida,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington.  Among  the  49  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  benefits  have  been  payable  for  more  than  tliis  year, 
there  were  13  in  which  the  ratio  of  1939-40  payments  to  current 
collections  was  liigher  than  that  for  the  whole  period  in  which  benefits 
had  been  payable. 

Experience  is  too  brief  and  information  still  too  limited  to  explain 
and  evaluate  the  liighly  divergent  records  of  States  in  which  con- 
tributions have  represented  nearly  the  same  or  identical  percentages 
of  taxable  pay  rolls.  Differences  among  the  States  are  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  provisions  relating  to  qualifying  requirements,  the  amount 
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and  duration  of  benefits,  and  to  the  coverage  of  the  system.  In 
some  instances,  also,  relatively  high  or  low  ratios  of  benefit  pay- 
ments to  collections  may  have  been  due  to  special  economic  or  adminis- 
trative circumstances  at  a  given  period;  in  others,  they  may  reflect 
continuing  characteristics  of  covered  employment  within  a  State. 
All  these  considerations  apply  lilvewise  to  the  variations  in  experience 
within  a  State  at  different  periods,  especially  since  many  States  have 
made  changes  in  benefit  and  other  provisions  and  since  administra- 
tion in  these  initial  years  has  been  faced  with  many  special  problems 
attendant  on  the  establislmient  of  the  system. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  facts  now  available  do  not  warrant  definite 
conclusions  concerning  the  contribution  rate  required  to  finance  a 
reasonably  adequate  State  unemployment  compensation  system.  It 
is  possible  that  continued  experience  may  indicate  that  no  general 
conclusion  can  be  made,  and  that  there  will  be  need,  thi'ough  some  type 
of  reinsurance  of  State  funds,  to  guard  against  insolvency  by  providing 
for  the  special  circumstances  that  confront  certam  areas  or  the  special 
situations  that  may  occur  in  aU  areas.  The  operation  of  experience- 
rating  provisions  has  not  been  sufficiently  wide  or  of  sufficient  duration 
to  warrant  conclusions  concerning  their  social  and  financial  effect. 
Preliminary  analyses  of  the  available  information  on  operations  in 
certain  States  through  the  calendar  year  1939  suggest  that,  in  general, 
States  where  benefit  expenditures  have  been  low  in  relation  to  contri- 
butions are  those  in  which  benefits  are  relatively  inadequate  by  some 
or  all  of  the  standards  previously  mentioned.  In  other  words,  at 
least  some  of  the  excess  of  collection  over  benefit  payments  represents 
a  saving  made  at  the  expense  of  the  social  objectives  of  the  program. 
The  Board  believes  that  proposals  to  reduce  State  contribution  rates 
or  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  should  be  considered 
only  in  connection  with  proposals  to  fulfill  these  objectives  more 
adequately. 

Future  Developments 

The  present  consolidation  of  functions  and  integration  of  activities 
for  employment  services  and  for  unemployment  compensation  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  has  provided  the  basis  for  continuing 
development  of  a  Nation-wide  program  of  employment  security. 
The  association  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  and  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  further  broadens  that  program.  Looking  forward, 
it  is  reasonable  to  contemplate  future  joint  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
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comprehensive  view  of  the  current  status  and  probable  trends  of  the 
labor  market;  to  direct  the  incoming  stream  of  new  workers  and  to 
avert,  in  some  measure,  the  dislocations  in  employment  which  are 
costly  to  workers,  employers,  and  the  public;  to  effect  prompt  contacts 
between  individuals  who  need  work  and  jobs  which  they  are  competent 
to  fill;  and  to  offset  the  dislocations  which  are  inevitable  in  a  dynamic 
economy  by  compensating  the  workers  who  become  unemployed 
and  by  retraining  those  whose  skills  have  suffered  from  disuse  or  are 
no  longer  needed. 

The  public  employment  offices  now  constitute  a  Nation-wide  net- 
work for  providing  services  and  information  to  workers  and  employers. 
Unemployment  compensation  activities  supplement  those  services  by 
giving  workers  who  are  ordinarily  attached  to  the  labor  market  a 
means  of  livelihood  to  tide  them  over  the  intervals  between  jobs  with- 
out the  demoralization  and  wasteful  drifting  that  come  with  unemploy- 
ment and  loss  of  wages.  The  import  of  the  employment  security 
program  for  present  defense  needs  as  well  as  for  the  long-range  needs 
of  the  Nation  is  suggested  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security,  to  which  reference  was 
made  earlier  in  this  report. 

It  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  there  will  be  continued 
improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  employ- 
ment security  measures.  In  this  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  social 
security  program,  the  accomplishments  in  less  than  5  years  constitute 
a  series  of  developments  which  have  taken  much  longer  periods  of 
time  in  other  countries.  The  Board  believes  that  the  basis  has  been 
laid  for  prompt  extension  of  the  program  in  both  scope  and  adequacy. 

While  approximately  28  million  workers  have  varying  degrees  of 
protection  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  there  are 
still  large  groups  in  equal  need  of  such  protection.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  coverage  should  'be  extended  to  such  workers  as  rapidly 
as  is  feasible.  Particular  difficulties  arise  in  determining  "unemploy- 
ment" among  agricultural  workers  and  domestic  workers  m  private 
homes,  the  chief  excluded  groups  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  in  finding 
methods  to  adapt  to  such  workers  the  administration  of  systems  now 
based  on  pay-roll  reporting.  Such  methods  have  been  devised  in 
other  countries,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  can  be 
developed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  important  to  remember,  further, 
that  large  areas  of  employment  excepted  as  "agricultural"  represent 
industrialized  operations,  such  as  those  in,volvcd  in  the  packing  and 
processing  of  farm  products,  in  which  the  employment  relationship 
and  methods  of  compensation  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  in  com- 
merce and  industry.     A  similar  situation  exists  in  employment  on  the 
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large  industrialized  farms.  Because  of  the  present  exclusion  of 
maritime  employments  from  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  because  of  the  transitory  character  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  work  in  this  field,  Federal  legislation  is  required  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  to  maritime  employments.  The  Board 
believes  that  such  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

Among  the  diverse  provisions  of  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws  there  are  many  which,  if  adopted  by  all  States,  would  greatly 
augment  the  protection  of  workers  now  covered.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  States  should  increase  the  adequacy  of  this  protection 
insofar  as  funds  are  available.  There  is  need  to  reconsider  the  limited 
coverage  and  unduly  long  waiting  periods  now  specified  m  some  laws 
and,  in  many  States,  to  increase  benefit  rates  and  maximum  benefit 
amounts.  In  particular  there  is  need  to  lengthen  the  duration  of 
payments,  so  that  compensation  more  often  will  be  available  to  in- 
sured workers  throughout  the  weeks  when  they  are  without  jobs. 

Important  aspects  of  employment  security  relate  to  the  wage  losses 
occasioned  by  temporary  or  permanent  disability,  which  are  met  only 
partially  by  workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  to  the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  employment  security  program  with  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  public  assistance,  and  public  work  programs.  Questions  of 
all  these  types  have  engaged  and  will  contmue  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Board.  The  successful  establishment  of  the  present  program 
gives  not  only  reason  for  satisfaction  but  also  the  challenge  of  further 
opportunities  in  promoting  security  in  employment  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  States. 


IV' 

Public  Assistance 

IN  the  field  of  public  assistance,  the  fiscal  year  was  characterized  by 
developments  in  the  States  which  indicated  improved  and  more 
permanent  methods  of  organization,  staffing,  and  financing.  There 
was  a  continued  increase,  though  at  a  rate  less  rapid  than  in  previous 
years,  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children  in  States  collaborating  in  these 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Likewise,  these  programs 
represented  an  increased  proportion  of  total  public  expenditures  in 
behalf  of  persons  in  need.  Most  States  have  now  passed  the  period 
of  primary  concern  with  the  establishment  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery, disposition  of  large  numbers  of  initial  applications,  and 
uncertainty  as  to  community  acceptance  of  the  program.  Few  State 
legislatures  were  in  regular  session,  and  there  were  relatively  few  major 
legislative  changes  in  State  pubUc  assistance  and  welfare  laws.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  for  States  to  give  special  attention  to  the  relation 
of  their  assistance  programs  to  other  basic  governmental  functions,  to 
interpret  these  relations  in  their  State  and  local  settings,  and  to 
consider  the  long-range  implications  of  the  programs. 

The  Fiscal  Year  in  Summary 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  old-age  assistance  was  administered 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  all  48  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
41  States,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  administering 
aid  to  the  blind  under  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  40 
States,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  so  administering 
aid  to  dependent  children.  In  June  1940  there  were  nearly  2  million 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  47,600  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 
in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  while 
333,000  families  were  receiving  aid  in  behalf  of  802,000  dependent 
children.  These  numbers  represent  increases  of  6.9  and  6.8  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  number  of  aged  and  blind  recipients  in  June 
1939;  for  aid  to  dependent  children  the  increases  in  the  number  of 
families  and  children  have  been  12.0  and  11.7  percent,  respectively. 
Total  obligations  incurred  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for 
payments    to    recipients    in    States    administering    approved    plans 
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amounted  to  $585.7  million,  an  increase  of  $59.5  million  over  the 
amount  for  1938-39. 

The  Social  SecurityBoard  certified  grants  to  the  States  for  payments 
to  recipients  and  for  administration  of  the  three  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  a  total  amount  of  $283.4  million,  an  increase  of  16.3 
percent  over  the  total  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  largest 
relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  Federal  grants  was  that  of  51.2 
percent  for  aid  to  dependent  children;  for  aid  to  the  blind  the  Federal 
increase  was  19.0  percent,  and  for  old-age  assistance  11.1  percent.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  increases  in  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  the  public  assistance  programs  became  effective  under  the 
1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  participation 
in  the  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children  was  increased  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  amounts  expended  under  plans  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board,  including  both  payments  to  recipients  and 
costs  of  administration  up  to  stated  maximums.  The  amendments 
also  authorized,  effective  August  10,  1939,  Federal  participation  in 
payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children  until  the  age  of  18  years, 
instead  of  16  years,  when  the  child  is  regularly  attending  school,  and 
increased  from  $30  to  $40  the  maxmium  monthly  payments  for  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  toward  which  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  in  matching  funds  provided  by  the  States  and  localities.     Federal 


Chart  1 9. — Public  assistance:  States  tvith  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  as 
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funds  may  now  be  used  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  administering  programs 
for  aid  to  the  bhnd. 

Sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  these  changes,  since  in  some  States  legislation 
was  required  to  enable  the  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  authorized 


Chart  20. — Public  assistance:  Amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  payments  to  recipients 
in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  February  1936-June  1940 
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increase  in  amounts  which  the  Federal  Government  would  share  and  in 
many  jurisdictions  appropriations  were  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
State  and  localities  to  provide  additional  funds  to  be  matched.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  maximum  amount  payable  under  the  State 
law  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  had  been  increased  from  $30  to 
$40  a  month  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyommg;  from  $35 
to  $40  in  Cahfornia;  and  from  $15  to  $30  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi. 
Before  the  1939  amendments,  4  States  provided  for  aid  to  dependent 
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children  up  to  age  18;  as  of  July  1,  1940,  aid  to  such  children  was 
extended  in  16  additional  States,  most  of  which  incorporated  the 
requirement  of  regular  school  attendance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  Board  and  the  States,  probably  the 
most  significant  single  amendment  of  the  public  assistance  provisions 
was  that  which  required,  as  of  January  1,  1940,  that  State  public 
assistance  plans,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  must  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  persomiel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis.  Other  important  amendments  relating  to  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  information  concerning  applicants  and  recipients  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  income  and  other  resources  in  determinmg  an  applicant's 
need  for  assistance  become  effective  July  1,  1941. 

The  Board's  major  activities  during  the  year  in  the  field  of  public 
assistance  have  been  concerned  with  the  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendments  to  the  act ;  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  services  to  the  States;  the  coordination  of  activities  of  the 
Board  with  those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  national  private 
agencies;  and  the  standards  and  techniques  necessary  for  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  public  assistance  program.  Responsibility  for 
these  and  other  functions  relatmg  to  public  assistance  is  delegated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  in  technical  collaboration  with  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits, 
Informational  Service,  State  Tcclmical  Advisory  Service,  and  the 
Ofiice  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Operations  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1939-40 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Board  is  responsible  not  only  for 
the  initial  approval  of  a  State  plan  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act  for  grants  of  Federal  funds  but  also  for  continuing  certification 
of  the  amounts  to  be  granted  for  the  operation  of  the  plan,  for  review 
of  any  changes  in  the  plan,  and  for  review  of  administration  to  ensure 
that  there  is  no  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  requirement 
of  the  act.  These  responsibilities  are  met  on  a  continuing  basis 
through  the  field-staff  consultation  service  which  assists  the  States 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  sound  standards  of  administration; 
in  addition,  the  Board  makes  available  to  the  States,  on  request, 
many  services  designed  to  aid  them  further  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  Federal  and  State  legislation. 

Review  oj  State  Plans  and  Procedures 

During  the  fiscal  year  public  assistance  programs  were  administered 
by  the  States  under  136  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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Plans  for  old-age  assistance  had  been  approved  before  this  year  for 
all  51  jurisdictions  eligible  to  participate  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act.  During  the  year  the  Board  approved  one  new  plan — for  aid  to 
the  blind  in  Rhode  Island — for  which  Federal  grants  were  made 
retroactive  to  July  1939.  In  addition,  many  revised  or  amended 
plans  submitted  by  the  States  were  considered  and  approved. 

Merit  Standards 

The  1939  amendments  introduced  new  factors  which  required  im- 
mediate consideration  in  connection  with  the  Board's  review  of  both 
State  plans  and  State  administration.  Chief  of  these  was  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  personnel  administration  to  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  a  merit  system  by  State  agencies  concerned  with 
approved  public  assistance  plans  and  with  the  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  employment  services.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  less  than  half  the  jurisdictions  had  merit 
systems  in  operation  for  public  assistance  personnel,  and  in  even  these 
States  there  were  questions  as  to  the  conformity  of  the  merit  system 
to  standards  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  Board  under  the  amended 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since  the  Federal  requirement 
of  merit  standards  was  effective  January  1,  1940,  less  than  a  half  year 
remained  after  the  enactment  of  the  amendments  for  the  development 
and  acceptance  of  plans  which  would  enable  the  Board  to  continue 
the  Federal  grants  to  the  States  without  a  break  in  continuity.  The 
Board's  responsibilities  in  this  task  are  described  in  chapter  V  of  this 
report.  Despite  many  difficult  problems  of  law,  administration,  and 
financing  which  confronted  the  States,  all  jurisdictions  were  able  to 
make  the  necessary  commitments  relating  to  merit  standards  within 
the  required  time. 

School  Attendance 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  provisions  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
it  was  also  necessary  for  the  Board  to  establish  policies  in  relation  to 
this  program,  as  in  the  program  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
to  meet  the  requirement  that  payments  may  be  made  to  children 
aged  16  years  or  over  and  less  than  18  only  if  the  State  agency  finds 
that  they  are  "regularly  attending  school."  Staff  of  the  Board 
reviewed  State  school  laws  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Apprenticeship  and  collected  available  information  on  the  facilities 
for  education  of  children  of  these  ages.  The  principles  approved  by 
the  Board,  which  have  involved  many  considerations  applicable  to 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  establish  certain  minimum  essentials 
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of  "regular"  attendance  and  place  upon  the  States  responsibility 
for  determining,  through  the  action  of  the  appropriate  State  accredit- 
ing authority,  types  of  schools  and  other  educational  facilities  which 
will  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement.  In  applying  these 
principles  to  actual  problems  which  the  States  have  encountered — 
such  as  those  which  arise  when  school  facilities  are  inadequate,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  appropriate  accrediting  of  certain  types  of 
schools,  and  in  cases  in  which  home  instruction  is  necessary — the 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  has  been  as  liberal  as  possible,  in 
order  to  meet  the  broad  objective  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  children 
engaged  in  educational  activities. 

Costs  of  Administering  State  Plans 

The  new  provisions  for  Federal  participation  in  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering public  assistance  likewise  have  occasioned  formulations  of 
new  policies  and  procedures  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  the  States. 
Beginning  January  1,  1940,  Federal  grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the 
blind  include  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  expenditures  found  necessary 
by  the  Board  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan.  Formerly  the  Federal  grant  included  an  addition  of  5  percent 
of  the  amount  granted  for  assistance  payments,  to  be  used  by  the 
State  for  administrative  costs,  for  assistance  payments,  or  for  both 
purposes.  Federal  participation  in  the  costs  of  administering  aid 
to  dependent  children  was  likewise  increased,  effective  January  1, 
1940,  by  a  provision  for  matching  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of 
expenditures  under  an  approved  plan. 

In  most  States  the  tliree  public  assistance  programs  are  administered 
by  one  integrated  State  agency  and  by  similarly  integrated  agencies  in 
the  local  governmental  subdivisions.  These  State  and  local  welfare 
departments  often  have  other  responsibilities  also,  such  as  the  admin- 
istration of  general  relief,  child-welfare  and  other  services,  and  certifi- 
cation or  referral  of  persons  employed  or  aided  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  (formerly  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation).  Such  an  integration  is 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  coordinated  State  and  local  programs. 
The  fact  that  staff  members  often  perform  functions  relating  to 
more  than  one  program  has  raised  certain  difficulties  in  determining 
the  proportion  of  the  total  Mministrative  expenditures  of  the  agency 
which  may  properly  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  three  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Determination  and  classification  of  costs  of  administering  public 
assistance  programs  had  been  under  study  by  the  Board  for  many 
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months  before  the  enactment  of  the  amendments.  Voluntary  reports 
on  administrative  costs  submitted  by  28  State  agencies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938-39  were  used  as  the  basis  for  analysis  of  the  elements  and 
factors  which  enter  into  these  determinations.  Time  studies,  for 
which  suggested  procedures  were  formulated  by  the  staff  of  the  Board, 
were  made  by  State  agencies  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  total  costs 
to  be  attributed  to  given  programs  or  operations.  As  a  result  of  these 
analyses  and  studies,  described  more  fully  in  chapter  V  of  this  report, 
it  has  been  possible  to  work  out  a  basis  for  comparable  reporting  by 
all  States.  In  this  activity  as  in  other  relationships  with  the  States, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  require  only  such  reports  as  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  granted. 

Administrative  Review 

In  December  1939  the  Board  reached  the  decision  that  public 
assistance  programs  had  advanced  to  the  stage  of  operation  at  which 
it  was  possible  to  discontinue  the  detailed  Federal  field  audit  previ- 
ously made  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  recipients  under  the 
State  plans.  At  this  point,  it  was  felt,  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  can  be  maintained  more  smiply  and  more 
effectively  by  a  sampling  administrative  review  of  State  and  local 
administration.  A  comprehensive  and  detailed  analysis  of  public 
assistance  operations  in  each  State  would  involve  many  aspects  of 
administration.  The  plan  for  this  first  year  includes,  for  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  localities  in  each  State,  a  review  of  a  sample  of 
case  records  of  recipients  and  of  persons  whose  applications  are 
pending  or  have  been  denied;  an  examination  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices used  in  these  localities  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  applica- 
tion procedure,  eligibility  ,  requirements,  investigation  procedure, 
determination  of  need,  and  methods  of  handling  complaints  and 
appeals;  and  an  evaluation  of  the  general  administrative  operation 
and  of  special  problems  disclosed  in  the  review  of  each  local  unit. 

The  field  staft"  of  the  Board  will  prepare  for  each  State  an  annual 
report  which  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  findings  of  the  adminis- 
trative review,  indicates  the  action  already  taken  by  the  State,  and 
recommends  further  developments  in  the  State  program.  Through 
the  review  process,  information  concerning  the  details  of  local  ad- 
ministration will  be  obtained  which  can  be  used  by  the  State  agencies 
as  a  basis  for  extending  and  improving  their  assistance  programs. 
The  State  agencies  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
review  process  since  their  facilities  for  study  and  review  of  adminis- 
trative procedures  in  their  local  units  will  be  utilized. 
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Services  to  States 

The  rapid  development  of  State  programs  of  public  assistance  has 
given  rise  to  many  situations  in  which  States  have  requested  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  public-welfare  problems.  The  advisory  services 
of  the  Board  are  designed  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  needed 
by  State  agencies  not  only  to  meet  present  or  future  requirements  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  but  also  to  effect  the  optimum  development 
of  their  programs  within  the  limits  of  their  resources.  Services  to 
State  agencies  have  included  consultation  on  general  problems  of 
social-welfare  administration  and  technical  advice  on  such  topics 
as  legislation,  research  and  statistical  reporting,  public  information, 
personnel  standards,  and  constructive  accounting  and  other  aspects 
of  finance. 

The  regular  services  of  the  regional  and  field  staffs  of  the  Board 
are  supplemented  by  those  of  technical  consultants,  who  visit  the 
State  agencies  at  the  request  of  the  State.  Consultation  service  is 
now  limited,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  increased  to  meet  these 
requests  more  adequately.  Also  at  the  request  of  the  States,  field 
surveys  have  been  made  of  situations  which  present  special  problems 
in  a  given  State  or  general  problems  common  to  many  or  all  State 
agencies,  such  as  institutional  care  of  the  aged  and  the  blind,  the 
services  needed  by  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind,  or  the  adequacy  of 
payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
Board  has  made  available  to  the  State  agencies  a  wide  range  of  cur- 
rent information  on  the  operation  of  State  programs  for  the  special 
types  of  public  assistance  and,  through  the  collaboration  of  other 
agencies,  on  general  relief  and  Federal  programs  which  provide  em- 
ployment or  other  types  of  aid.  Data  have  been  gathered  also  to 
indicate,  for  certain  areas,  relationships  between  these  programs, 
State  employment  security  programs,  and  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  Current  data  on  these  programs  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  and  preprints  of  the 
public  assistance  section  of  the  Bulletin  are  sent  to  State  and  local 
agencies  so  that  they  may  watch  developments  in  their  communities 
in  relation  to  those  in  other  areas  and  may  take  account  of  the  inter- 
rela  tionships  among  the  various  public  and  private  programs  designed 
to  meet  need.  Special  analyses  are  made  the  subject  of  formal  or 
informal  reports  for  use  by  the  field  staff  of  the  Board  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  State  agencies. 

Several  special  activities  in  these  fields  conducted  by  the  Board 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  are  mentioned  m  the  following  para- 
graphs; others  which  relate  to  general  management,  personnel  stand- 
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ards,  public  information,  and  research  are  described  in  chapter  V  of 
this  report. 

Administrative  and  legislative  Policy 

Consultation  services  have  continued  to  deal  with  many  important 
policy  matters  which  directly  concern  applicants  and  recipients, 
among  them  standards  for  determining  eligibility,  for  establishing 
need,  and  for  determining  the  amount  of  payment;  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  "incapacity"  of  parents  who  apply  for  aid  for  their 
dependent  children.  Advice  and  information  also  have  been  pro- 
vided on  problems  of  social  administration,  such  as  the  development 
of  clearance  service  among  agencies  and  programs.  A  legislative 
manual  was  prepared  durmg  the  year  for  the  field  staff  of  the  Board 
to  aid  them  in  advising  State  agencies  in  legislative  matters. 

In  the  course  of  its  analyses  of  State  laws  and  State  experience  the 
Board  has  developed  certain  basic  policies  which  are  used  in  consider- 
mg  legislative  and  other  questions  submitted  by  the  States.  The 
Board  believes  that  public  assistance  legislation  should  be  in  the  form 
of  general  enabling  legislation  which  expresses  the  basic  policy  of  the 
State  and  vests  the  State  agency  with  full  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  program  within  the  limits  of  the  basic 
legislative  policy.  "Need"  should  be  the  principal  condition  of 
eligibility  for  assistance,  and  other  eligibility  requirements  should 
be  imposed  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  define  the  categories. 
Eligibility  requirements  for  the  special  types  of  assistance  should,  in 
general,  be  at  least  as  broad  as  the  matching  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act.  Residence  requirements  should  be  limited  to  1  year  even  though 
the  Federal  act  permits  additional  requirements,  and  no  arbitrary 
maximum  limitations  should  be  placed  on  amounts  of  assistance  to 
be  granted.  In  a  program  in  which  there  is  local  financial  partici- 
pation the  State-local  financial  relationship  should  be  upon  a  basis 
which  will  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  the  standards  established 
by  the  State  agency  and  so  will  give  reasonable  assurance  of  equitable 
treatment  of  individuals  according  to  their  circumstances,  wherever 
they  may  live  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  the  opmion  of  the  Board  that  one  State  agency  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  or  supervision  of  at  least  the  three  pro- 
grams for  the  special  types  of  assistance  and  preferably  of  general 
assistance  and  other  welfare  activities  as  well.  An  integrated  public- 
welfare  statute  covering  at  least  all  the  assistance  programs  for  which 
the  State  agency  is  responsible  is  preferable  to  separate  statutes  for  each 
program,  since  it  promotes  integrated  administration  under  imiform 
standards  and  procedures. 
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During  the  year  representatives  of  the  OflBce  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  staff  of  the  Board  studied 
State  provisions  and  practices  relating  to  the  right  of  fair  hearing 
which  is  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  appli- 
cants whose  claims  for  public  assistance  are  denied.  Proposed 
standards  were  drafted  which  embodied  the  legal  requirements  for 
such  hearings,  including  recommended  principles  and  procedures  that 
obviously  should  be  observed  in  any  adequate  implementation  of  this 
provision.  The  well-known  rules  of  fair  hearing,  concisely  stated, 
were  prefaced  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  primary  aims  and  objectives 
of  these  procedures,  and  their  function  in  pointing  the  way  to  more 
efficient  administration  was  stressed.  An  effort  was  made  to  formu- 
late a  statement  which  public  assistance  administrators  would  find 
useful  in  testing  the  adequacy  of  their  own  rules,  standards,  and 
procedures.  The  Board  believes  that  careful  observance  of  this 
fair-hearing  requirement  of  the  act  will  result  in  more  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  State's  legislative  provi- 
sions, assistance  to  eligible  applicants  is  a  matter  of  legal  right. 

Staff  Development 

The  Board  has  provided  consultation  services  in  the  field  of  staff 
development  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  public  assistance 
program,  by  assisting  the  States  in  the  development  of  methods 
through  which  their  staffs  have  acquired  a  better  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  their  agency  and  of  the  aspects  of  individual  jobs 
which  contribute  to  sound  performance.  Of  special  importance  has 
been  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  field  staffs  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  programs  of  local  public  assistance  agencies  wliich 
results  from  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  in-service  training 
and  other  aspects  of  staff  development. 

During  the  year  several  States  have  requested  special  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  uncertainties  engendered  in  their  staffs  by  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  for  personnel.  In  working  with  the 
State  agencies  on  this  problem  the  Board  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  establisliing  sound  staff  development  practices,  of  which  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  merit  system  is  only  a  part.  It  has  been  empha- 
sized that  increased  understanding  of  agency  purposes  plus  greater 
knowledge  and  skill  in  individual  jobs  are  basic  to  good  administra- 
tion and  not  merely  preparation  for  examinations.  The  States  show 
a  deepening  realization  that  all  staffs  will  profit  from  soundly  planned 
and  executed  training  opportunities  which  utilize  every  potential 
training  resource  wdthin  and  without  the  agency.  Use  of  this  wide 
range  of  resources  has  helped  to  enrich  the  programs  and  to  strengthen 
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community  relationships  and  understanding  of  public  welfare  and 
its  administration. 

Medical  and  Institutional  Care 

The  inadequacy  of  provisions  for  the  medical  care  of  recipients  of 
public  assistance  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  State  agencies  and  their  local  units.  Increasing  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  possible  methods  of  meeting  this  need.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  Board's  consultants  on  medical  problems  and  on 
medical  social  work  visited  16  States  in  which  the  State  agencies  had 
requested  advice  on  specific  problems  in  this  field.  Monographs  on 
health  care  for  children  and  parents  concerned  with  the  program  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  on  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
medical  care  were  drafted  and  discussed  informally  with  the  States 
and  are  now  being  prepared  for  more  general  distribution.  Specific 
material  has  been  prepared  for  States  which  requested  it  on  other 
matters  relating  to  the  determination  of  physical  and  mental  incapac- 
ity of  parents  concerned  with  the  program  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  medical  care  and  medical  factors  in  institutional  care  of 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  to  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  questions  con- 
cerning aid  to  the  blind. 

Several  States  have  suggested  that  the  needs  of  recipients  could  be 
met  more  adequately  if  the  Federal  Government  were  willing  to  par- 
ticipate financially  in  payments  to  recipients  for  medical  purposes. 
The  Board  has  indicated  to  the  States  that  to  the  extent  that  such 
payments  are  actually  unconditional  they  are  subject  to  Federal 
participation  up  to  the  maximum  permitted  in  the  Federal  act,  but 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  any  expressed  or  implied  restric- 
tion which  would  require  the  individual  to  use  the  money  for  a  specific 
purpose  would  preclude  Federal  financial  participation  with  respect 
to  the  item  so  conditioned.  Experience  has  indicated  that  for  many 
predictable  medical  needs  allowances  may  be  included  in  the  assistance 
plan  made  with  the  recipient  as  the  basis  of  the  payment,  and  if  the 
assistance  standards  are  otherwise  fairly  adequate  the  money  will  be 
used  to- obtain  the  necessary  care. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  least  three  major  difficulties  are  present 
in  attempting  to  meet  the  medical  expenses  of  recipients  of  public 
assistance  through  regular  allowances  in  the  assistance  payment.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  develop  proper  community 
medical  facilities  through  the  small  additional  amounts  which  might 
be  included  in  the  assistance  plans  made  with  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  though  in  States  and  localities  in  which  facilities  are  avail- 
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able  for  such  services  the  inclusion  of  such  allowances  in  the  regular 
payments  will  permit  wider  and  more  effective  use.  In  the  second 
place,  many  types  of  medical  needs  are  not  predictable,  and  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  may  be  of  such  magnitude  that  they  must 
be  met  out  of  a  special  payment  rather  than  tlirough  inclusion  of  an 
additional  amount  in  the  montlily  public  assistance  payment.  The 
third  problem,  which  is  of  more  fundamental  significance,  concerns 
the  question  whether  the  development  of  a  program  of  medical  care 
in  connection  with  the  three  assistance  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  assist  or  hamper  the  development  of  a  broader 
program  of  medical  care  for  those  groups  in  our  population  who  are 
not  now  able  to  obtain  needed  services. 

The  subject  of  medical  care  of  public  assistance  recipients  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  institutional  care  of  the  aged  and  the  blind. 
The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  do  not  permit  Federal 
participation  in  payments  made  to  residents  in  public  institutions. 
Because  of  a  number  of  questions  which  had  arisen  in  the  States  both 
as  to  the  type  of  care  actually  afforded  individuals  residing  in  cer- 
tain types  of  institutions  and  as  to  whether  such  institutions  were 
public  or  private  in  character,  the  Board  devoted  special  attention  to 
this  subject  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  the  study 
indicated  that  the  classification  of  such  institutions  must  be  made 
by  balancing  the  relative  significance  of  a  large  number  of  inter- 
related factors,  such  as  circumstances  relating  to  origin,  degree  of 
reserved  public  control,  extent  of  public  subsidy,  admission  policies, 
and  the  freedom  of  residents  in  the  choice  of  their  home  surroundings. 

Payments  and  Recipients 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  total  obligations  of  $585.7  million 
were  incurred  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  payments  to 
recipients  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  amount  excludes  cost  of  administration  and  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  also  excludes  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burial  of 
recipients.  For  the  tliree  programs  the  amounts  of  obligations  were 
as  follows:  old-age  assistance,  $453.3  million;  aid  to  the  blind,  $12.9 
million;  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  $119.5  million.  Federal  funds 
supplied  approximately  48  percent  of  the  amount  provided  in  pay- 
ments to  the  aged  and  approximately  45  percent  of  that  provided  for 
the  blind.  Largely  because  of  the  lower  ratio  used  until  January  1940 
for  Federal  participation  in  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  amount  for  payments  under  that  program 
represented  Federal  funds.     States  may  and  do  make  some  payments 
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Chart  21. — Public  assistance:  Payments  and  recipients  in  States  with  plans  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board,  February  1936-June  1940  (ratio  scale) 
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in  excess  of  the  amounts  in  which  the  Federal  Government  may  partici- 
pate on  the  matching  basis  specified  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
excess  of  such  payments,  as  well  as  payments  to  recipients  who  are 
eligible  under  the  State  plan  but  not  under  the  Federal  law,  are  met 
wholly  from  State,  or  from  State  and  local,  funds. 

For  each  of  the  three  programs  there  was  a  gradual  and  fairly 
steady  increase  during  the  year  in  the  total  number  of  recipients  in 
States  with  approved  plans.  Under  each  program  the  smallest 
number  during  the  year  was  in  July  1939,  as  follows:  old-age  assistance, 
1,860,550;  aid  to  the  blind,  44,897;  aid  to  dependent  children,  298,627 
families,  to  whom  aid  was  given  in  behalf  of  720,135  children.  The 
highest  number  in  each  case  was  for  the  final  month  of  the  fiscal  year, 
when  there  were  1,972,781  aged  recipients,  47,606  blind  recipients, 
and  333,011  families  in  receipt  of  aid  for  801,752  children. 

Federal,  State,  and  Local  Expenditures 

Federal  grants  certified  to  States  by  the  Board  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $283.4  million  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  both  the  sums 
granted  for  payments  to  recipients  and  the  additional  amounts 
provided  for  administrative  costs  or  assistance  payments  or  both. 
Of  this  total  by  far  the  largest  part,  $231.1  million,  was  granted  for 
the  old-age  assistance  program;  for  aid  to  the  blind,  grants  totaled 
$6.2  million,  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children  $46.1  million.  In 
this  year,  however,  as  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  the  greatest  relative 
increase  in  Federal  financial  participation  was  that  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  (chart  22). 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that  State  funds  be  supplied  to 
meet  at  least  part  of  the  non-Federal  costs  incurred  under  an  approved 
plan  but  leaves  to  the  State  the  allocation  of  that  part  between  the 
State  and  its  localities.  Data  on  the  sources  of  all  funds  expended 
for  assistance  under  approved  plans  are  now  available  for  the  calendar 
year  1939,  though  not  yet  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  In  1939  the 
Federal  Government  supplied  43.7  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for 
the  three  programs,  while  State  governments  supplied  42.9  percent 
and  local  governments  13.4  percent.  Although,  in  general,  expendi- 
tiu-es  in  1939  were  larger  than  in  1938,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  there  were  only  slight  changes  in  the  proportions  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  localities.  The  rela- 
tively few  significant  changes  in  State  practice  represented  for  the 
most  part  a  tendency  toward  increased  State,  and  decreased  local, 
participation.  In  both  years  there  were  considerable  differences 
among  the  States  in  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  localities  partici- 
pated in  financing  public  assistance  plans. 

273710—41 8 
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In  general,  local  financial  participation  is  relatively  greatest  in  aid 
to  dependent  children.  In  the  42  jurisdictions  which  administered 
approved  plans  in  1939,  25.9  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  was  financed  by  the  localities.  For  aid  to  the 
blind  the  local  share  represented  20.1  percent  of  all  assistance  pay- 
ments under  that  program,  and  for  old-age  assistance  10.0  percent 
(chart  23). 

In  total  expenditures  for  these  programs,  however,  the  largest  part 
of  the  State  and  local  fmids,  as  of  the  Federal,  is  for  old-age  assistance. 
More  than  76.1  percent  of  all  State  expenditures  and  58.1  percent  of 
all  local  expenditures  for  the  three  special  types  of  public  assistance 
were  used  for  the  aged.  Aid  to  dependent  children  accounted  for 
22.0  percent  of  State  expenditures  and  38.6  percent  of  local  expendi- 
tures for  public  assistance;  aid  to  the  blind,  for  1.9  and  3.3  percent, 
respectively. 

Recipients  and  Paytnents  to  Recipients  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  aged 
population  of  the  United  States  was  in  receipt  of  old-age  assistance. 
In  Jmie  1940,  for  all  51  jurisdictions,  there  were  249  recipients  per 


Chart  2  2 . — Public  assistance:  Federal  grants/or  assistance  payments  and  administration 
to  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  fiscal  years,  1935-36 — 
1939-40  '" 
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'•  See  table  A-5. 

'  Figures  do  not  include  payments  to  aged  persons  and  children  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  discussed  in  ch.  II. 
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Chart  23. — Public  assistance:  Percentage  distribution  of  expenditures  Jor  payments  to 
recipients  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  by  source  oj funds, 
calendar  year  1939 
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1,000  estimated  population  aged  65  and  over,  as  compared  with  232  per 
1,000  a  year  earlier.  One  factor  underlying  this  increase  was  the 
requirement  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  the  age  for  eligibility  for 
old-age  assistance  be  reduced,  as  of  January  1,  1940,  to  65  years  in  all 
States  which  were  administermg  Federal  funds.  Three  States  pre- 
viously had  not  accepted  applicants  until  age  70. 

There  was  an  increase  also  in  the  proportion  of  the  potentially 
eligible  population  in  receipt  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  In  June 
1939,  m  the  42  jurisdictions  admmistering  approved  plans,  aid  was 
provided  for  24  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  under  age  16;  in 
June  1940,  the  children  aided  represented  27  per  1,000.  For  aid  to 
the  blind,  rates  for  the  2  years  were  approximately  the  same.  No 
reliable  figures  are  available  concerning  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  general  population,  and  rates  for  recipients  must  therefore  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  total  population  of  the  par- 
ticipating States.  In  June  1939,  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  repre- 
sented 46  per  100,000  estimated  total  population  in  the  42  jurisdictions 
with  approved  plans;  in  Jmie  1940,  48  per  100,000  total  population 
m  the  43  jurisdictions  in  which,  w^ith  the  addition  of  Rhode  Island, 
such  aid  was  provided. 

As  w^ill  be  seen  from  charts  24,  25,  and  26,  there  is  a  very  wide  range 
among  the  States  in  the  proportion  of  their  population  receiving 
assistance  under  each  of  the  three  programs.  These  variations  are 
caused  by  many  factors,  among  them  the  age  distribution  of  the  State 
population;  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  program  has  been  in 
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operation ;  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  it ;  provisions  in  the 
law  or  State  plan  in  regard  to  residence ;  and  the  State  law,  policy,  and 
practice  relating  to  the  establisliment  of  need  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 


Chart  24. — Old-age  assistayice:  Recipients  per  1,000  population  aged  65  and  over  in 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  States,  June  I94O  ' 
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See  table  D-3. 
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Chart  25. — Aid  to  dependent  children:  Children  aided  per  1,000  population  under  16 
in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  States,  June  1940  ' 
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bility.  In  the  number  aided  as  well  as  in  the  amounts  provided,  a 
highly  important  factor  underlying  all  variations  among  the  States  is 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  fimds — and  consequently  of  Federal 
funds — available  for  the  program.  The  monthly  payment  to  a 
recipient  of  public  assistance  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan  and  in  general  supplements,  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
law  and  State  resources,  any  personal  resources  the  needy  recipient 
may  have. 
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Average  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  June  1940  ranged  from 
$7.57  per  recipient  in  Arkansas  to  $37.95  in  California.  Colora4o 
(where  the  figure  for  June  was  $33.75)  and  California  were  the  only 
States  in  which  the  average  payment  exceeded  $30  a  month.  The 
average  was  less  than  $10  in  7  of  the  51  jurisdictions;  from  $10  to  $19 
in  18;  and  from  $20  to  $29  in  24.  The  average  for  all  51  participatmg 
jm-isdictions  combined  was  $20.11.  The  median  of  the  State  aver- 
ages was  $19.51,  a  slight  increase  from  the  corresponding  figure  for 


Chart  26.— Aid  to  the  blind:  Recipients  per  100,000  total  population  in  States  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  States,  June  1940  • 
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'  See  table  D-3. 
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Since  data  for  blind  population  not  available,  number  of  recipients  is  compared  to  total 
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June  1939.  As  compared  with  that  month,  there  were  increases  in 
the  average  for  39  States,  decreases  for  11,  and  no  change  for  1, 

Average  montldy  payments  for  aid  to  the  bUnd  for  June  1940  ranged 
from  $7.95  in  Mississippi  to  $48.02  in  CaUfornia,  with  an  average  of 
$23.65  for  all  jurisdictions  operating  under  federally  approved  plans. 
The  median  of  the  averages  of  the  43  participating  jurisdictions 
was  $21.64.  Average  payments  of  less  than  $10  were  made  for  that 
month  by  3  jurisdictions;  while  in  13,  the  average  was  from  $10  to 
$19;  in  25,  from  $20  to  $29;  and  only  in  California  and  Washington 
did  it  exceed  $30.  In  comparison  with  the  same  month  of  1939, 
there  were  increases  in  the  average  payment  for  31  jurisdictions 
and  decreases  for  11. 

For  June  1940  payments  to  families  under  approved  plans  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  ranged  from  $12  a  month  in  Arkansas  to  $58.58 
in  Massachusetts.  The  average  was  less  than  $20  in  6  jurisdictions; 
from  $20  to  $29  in  11;  from  $30  to  $39  in  19;  and  $40  or  more  in  6. 
Increases  from  the  average  for  June  1939  were  recorded  for  33  juris- 
dictions, while  for  9  there  were  decreases.  For  June  1940  the  average 
monthly  payment  for  all  participating  jurisdictions  combined  was 
$32.11.  The  median  of  the  averages  for  these  42  jurisdictions  ad- 
ministering Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act  was  $31.15, 
an  increase  from  the  median  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  averages  given  above  for  June  1940  include  obligations  incurred 
for  money  payments,  assistance  in  kind,  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and  burials;  costs  of  administration  are  excluded.  Averages  for 
June  1939  do  not  include  costs  of  hospitalization  and  burials.  In 
most  States,  however,  the  amomits  expended  for  these  purposes  are 
very  small.  For  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  the  recipient  is 
ordinarily  an  individual,  though  in  some  instances  a  single  payment 
is  made  for  two  or  more  persons  each  of  whom  is  eligible  for  assistance. 
For  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  average  payment  represents  the 
assistance  given  to  a  family  in  behalf  of  one  or  more  dependent  children. 
For  applicants  accepted  in  the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  the  most  recent 
period  for  which  State  reports  are  yet  available,  families  received 
aid,  on  the  average,  for  2.3  dependent  children.  In  each  program, 
differences  in  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  an  assistance  payment 
is  intended  affect  to  some  extent,  though  probably  not  markedly,  the 
size  of  the  average  payment  in  the  several  States. 

State  Resources  and  Fiscal  Policies 

The  amount  of  Federal  grants  for  public  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  conditioned,  and  in  some  instances  seriously 
restricted,  by  the  amounts  which  the  States  themselves  make  available 
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for  Federal  matching.  There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  general  in- 
creases in  payments  to  recipients  have  resulted  from  the  increase  to 
$40,  as  of  January  1,  1940,  in  the  maxmium  monthly  payments  for 
old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  toward  which  Federal  funds 
will  match  those  provided  by  States  and  localities.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  Federal  participation  in  the  program 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  would  result,  in  most  States,  in  an 
increase  in  the  case  load,  the  average  grant,  or  both;  in  the  majority 
of  States,  however,  the  combined  amount  of  the  State  and  local 
expenditures  for  aid  to  dependent  children  decreased  during  the  early 
months  of  1940.  This  decline  may  be  only  temporary  and  may  have 
been  due  to  mandatory  provisions  in  certain  State  laws  relating  to  the 
amounts  of  State  and  local  funds  to  be  provided;  to  insufficient  tune 
for  making  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  case  load,  the  average 
grant,  or  both;  or  to  a  temporary  diversion  of  available  funds  from 
the  program  for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  other  urgent  welfare 
needs,  such  as  general  relief. 

Few  State  legislatures  were  in  regular  session  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  and  State  funds  have  been  limited  by  appropriations  made 
before  the  adoption  of  the  more  liberal  Federal  provisions  as  well  as 
by  maximums  specified  in  State  laws  and  by  the  limitations  of  general 
State  resources.  In  view  of  the  long  waiting  lists  in  some  States  and 
the  low  levels  of  payments  in  many,  it  seems  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  more  liberal  Federal  participation  now  authorized  will 
suflBce  to  increase  payments  in  many  States  to  a  level  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  legislation.  When 
the  State  law  fixes  some  mandatory  relationship  between  the  amounts 
of  State  and  local  funds  to  be  provided,  as  is  more  often  the  case  in 
relation  to  aid  to  dependent  children  than  in  the  other  two  programs, 
the  participation  of  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
conditioned  by  the  limited  taxing  ability  of  the  locaUties. 

For  all  participating  States,  the  ratio  of  applications  pending  to  the 
number  assisted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  was  very  nearly 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  For  100  recipients  of  each  of  the  3  special 
types  of  assistance  in  June  1940,  there  were  pending,  respectively,  13.6 
applications  for  old-age  assistance,  12.2  applications  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  20.0  applications  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Within  each  program  there  was  a  wide  range  among  the  States  in 
the  ratio  of  pending  applications  to  recipients.  For  old-age  assistance 
the  range  was  from  1.4  applications  per  100  recipients  in  Massachusetts 
to  197.3  applications  per  100  recipients  in  Georgia,  where  the  ratio 
was  exceptionally  high  for  each  program.  For  aid  to  the  blind  the 
range  was  from  0.8  per  100  recipients  in  Massachusetts  to  132.6  per 
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100  in  Georgia,  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children  2.5  per  100  in  the 
State  of  Washington  to  328.0  per  100  in  Georgia.  The  number  of 
pending  applications  for  assistance  equaled  one-fifth  or  more  of  the 
number  of  recipients  of  assistance  in  10  jurisdictions  with  respect  to 
the  aged,  in  4  jurisdictions  with  respect  to  the  blind,  and  in  14  with 

Chart  27. — Public  assistance:  Amount  per  inhabitant  for  payments  to  recipients  in 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  fiscal  year  1939-40  ^ 
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respect  to  dependent  children.  While  the  ratio  of  applications  to 
recipients  may  be  a  result  of  several  factors,  including  the  length  of 
time  a  program  has  been  in  operation  and  other  administrative  situa- 
tions, it  is  notable  that  many  States  in  which  this  ratio  is  higher  than 
that  for  all  jurisdictions  are  States  with  low  levels  of  assistance  pay- 
ments and,  in  general,  relatively  low  State  resources. 

The  very  great  differences  among  the  States  in  the  relative  amounts 
provided  in  payments  for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  in 
the  distribution  of  these  amounts  among  the  three  programs  are  shown 
in  chart  27.  Old-age  assistance  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40 
ranged  from  $14.31  per  inhabitant  in  Colorado  to  61  cents  per  inhab- 
itant in  Hawaii.  For  aid  to  the  blind  the  range  was  from  64  cents  per 
inhabitant  in  California  to  2  cents  per  inhabitant  in  Alabama  and 
Rhode  Island;  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  from  $2.61  per 
inhabitant  in  Utah  to  18  cents  in  Virginia.  In  10  jurisdictions  ex- 
penditures per  inhabitant  for  aid  to  dependent  children  were  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  amounts  per  inhabitant  for  old-age  assistance;  in  12 
others,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  the  children  was  less  than 
25  percent  of  that  for  the  aged. 

Interpretation  of  the  information  for  the  various  States  can  be 
made  only  with  regard  to  the  specific  situation  within  the  State, 
including  such  factors  as  the  age  composition  of  the  population,  stage 
of  development  of  the  program,  and  other  provisions  made  by  the 
State  for  persons  in  need.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  even  with 
due  regard  for  these  and  other  factors  there  have  been  significant 
differences  among  the  States  in  program  coverage,  in  amounts  of 
assistance  available  to  persons  in  need,  and  in  the  relative  emphasis 
upon  the  three  programs.  In  some  instances  the  emphasis  on  a  single 
program  has  been  so  marked  that  insufficient  State  funds  have  been 
provided  for  other  needy  groups  in  the  population  and  for  other 
essential  State  services. 

Public  Assistance  and  Other  Public  Aid 

Payments  from  all  sources  for  the  three  special  types  of  public 
assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  represented  18.3  percent  of  the 
year's  total  for  public  assistance  and  earnings  under  Federal  work 
programs  in  the  continental  United  States.  For  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  the  corresponding  figure  was  14.4  percent.  The  increasing  part 
played  by  the  special  types  of  assistance  is  the  result  not  only  of  the 
continuing  development  of  these  programs  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
recipients  and  amounts  of  expenditures  but  also  of  the  decline  for 
the  year  in  expenditures  under  some  other  programs  included  in  the 
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total,   notably    the   decline    in    earnings   under   the   Work  Projects 
Administration. 

Assistance  and  Work-Program  Earnings 

The  relative  roles  of  the  several  major  public  programs  for  assistance 
and  earnings  since  1932  are  shown  in  chart  28  for  the  continental 
United  States.     For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940,  total  expendi- 


Chart  28. — All  public  aid:  Public  assistance  and  earnings  of  persons  employed  under 
Federal  work  programs  in  the  continetital  United  States,  January  1933-June  1940 
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tures  under  these  programs  amounted  to  $3.3  billion,  of  which  $1.3 
billion  or  40.7  percent  represented  earnings  of  persons  emploj^ed  on 
projects  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration;  $549.6  million  or  16.8 
percent,  earnings  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  other 
than  the  WPA  and  youth  programs;  $87.9  million  or  2.7  percent,  pay- 
ments under  the  student  work  program  and  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Youth  Administration;  $220.4  million  or  6.8 
percent,  obligations  incurred  in  behalf  of  persons  enrolled  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  $19.9  million  or  0.6  percent,  subsistence 
payments  certified  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  $459.8 
million  or  14.1  percent,  obligations  for  general  relief  provided  by 
States  and  localities;  and  $596.8  million  or  18.3  percent,  obligations  for 
the  special  types  of  public  assistance. 
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This  last  amount  includes  both  the  obligations  incurred  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds  in  States  administering  public  assistance 
plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  obligations  in- 
curred from  State  and  local  funds  for  similar  programs  administered 
under  State  laws  without  Federal  participation.  The  latter  represent 
a  relatively  small  share  of  the  total  for  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance — for  1939-40,  approximately  $11.1  million,  as  compared 
with  $585.7  million  in  States  cooperating  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

All  figures  given  above  exclude  costs  of  administration  and  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  other  items  incidental  to  the  operation  of  work 
programs.  Beginning  with  January  1940,  data  for  the  special  types  of 
public  assistance  and  for  general  relief  include  costs  of  hospitalization 
and  burial  of  recipients. 

Total  expenditures  for  public  assistance  and  earnings  under  Federal 
work  programs  in  1939-40  were  less  by  $491.0  million  or  13.1  percent 
than  those  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  For  all  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended,  the  estimated  unduplicated  count  of  households  and 
persons  in  receipt  of  such  assistance  and/or  earnings  was  lower  than 
that  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  such  payments  for  June  1940  benefited  approximately 
5.7  million  different  households  comprising  16.1  million  persons,  the 
smallest  numbers  since  December  1937.  The  highest  numbers  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  those  for  February  1940,  when  it  was  estimated 
that  6.5  million  households  including  18.7  million  persons  were  aided. 

The  decline  in  the  total  amount  was  due,  in  by  far  the  greatest  part, 
to  the  consistently  lower  level  of  expenditures  for  WPA  earnings;  for 
each  month  in  the  year  both  these  expenditures  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  under  that  program  were  lower  than  those  for  the 
same  month  of  the  year  preceding.  For  the  last  7  months  of  the  year 
there  were  similar  declines  in  the  amount  of  obligations  for  general 
relief  and  in  the  number  of  cases  to  which  such  relief  was  extended. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
there  was  a  decline  of  $608.3  million  or  31.4  percent  in  WPA  earnings, 
while  for  tliree  other  programs  percentage  declines  were  as  follows: 
Farm  Security  Administration,  7.6  percent;  CCC,  7.2  percent;  and 
general  relief,  2.8  percent.  Obligations  for  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance  were  greater  by  10.5  percent  than  those  for  1938-39. 
There  was  an  increase  of  15.9  percent  in  the  amount  of  earnings  on 
Federal  work  and  construction  projects  other  than  those  of  the  WPA, 
NYA,  and  CCC,  and  of  23.6  percent  in  the  relatively  small  amounts 
expended  under  the  NYA. 

Changes  for  the  year  in  the  total  structure  of  aid  provided  by  the 
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Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  their  locahties  were  thus  char- 
acterized by  a  greater  emphasis  on  assistance  to  persons  who  are 
incapable  or  little  capable  of  self-support — the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
children.  There  was  relatively  less  emphasis  on  employment  under 
work  programs,  though  in  this  year,  as  in  the  years  preceding,  the 
latter  remains  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  structure  of  public  aid. 

Future  Developments 

Consideration  of  future  developments  in  the  field  of  public  assist- 
ance should  include  both  the  changes  or  extensions  which  relate  to 
more  effective  operation  of  present  provisions  of  the  Federal-State 
programs  and  those  which  bear  upon  the  gaps  and  anomalies  revealed 
in  these  first  years  of  operation  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Amendments  Elective  July  1,  1941 

As  of  July  1,  1941,  important  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  become  effective  which  require  that  State  public  assistance  plans 
provide  for  the  consideration  of  all  income  and  resources  of  an  appli- 
cant in  determining  his  need  for  assistance,  and  that  the  plans  include 
provisions  to  safeguard  the  use  of  public  assistance  records  and 
information. 

The  fu'st  of  these  amendments  is  important  because  it  clarifies  the 
basis  of  the  States'  responsibility  for  determination  of  need  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility.  The  practice  of  excluding  certain  amounts  and 
kinds  of  mcome  from  consideration  in  the  determination  of  need  may 
result  in  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  assistance.  In  some 
instances  these  practices  are  an  outgrowth  of  limitations  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  concept  of  need  or  upon  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  can  be  granted.  Consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the 
applicant  and  all  his  resources  should  result  in  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  recipients  of  public  assistance.  While  all  resources  must 
be  considered,  reliance  should  be  placed  only  upon  those  which  are 
actually  available. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  programs  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  recipient  of  public  assistance  in  customary  home 
surroundings.  In  defining  need  and  establishing  methods  of  deter- 
mining need  in  the  individual  case,  the  States  have  found  it  desirable 
to  recognize  the  family  group  as  a  social  and  economic  unit  even 
though  the  requirements  of  the  group  must,  of  necessity,  be  met 
through  more  than  one  program.  The  Board  has  likewise  recognized 
that    family-budgetmg    principles    and    procedures,    with   necessary 
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adaptations  to  the  public  assistance  programs,  best  enable  the  State 
agency  to  consider  both  needs  and  resources  and  also  to  adopt  pro- 
cedures which  take  cognizance  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
applicant  lives. 

The  other  amendment  which  becomes  effective  on  July  1,  1941, 
requires  the  protection  of  the  confidential  nature  of  public  assistance 
records.  This  amendment  will  present  serious  problems  in  only  the 
few  States  where  traditional  practice,  authorized  by  long-standing 
legislation,  requires  publication  of  all  expenditures  made  from 
county  funds.  In  some  instances  this  legislation  has  led  to  recurrent 
publication  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  amounts  of  assistance  of  all 
recipients  of  aid  and  has  resulted  in  the  humiliation,  and  sometimes 
the  exploitation,  of  recipients.  The  Board  believes  that  the  few 
States  which  have  not  as  yet  safeguarded  the  confidential  character 
of  these  records  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

Fiscal  Factors 

Fiscal  questions  of  concern  to  the  Board  and  the  States  relate  both 
to  relatively  simple  matters  for  which  there  is  a  clear  precedent  and 
to  more  intricate,  long-range  problems  underlying  the  financing  of  the 
Federal-State  programs. 

Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  provisions  for  Federal 
participation  in  financing  the  administration  of  approved  State  plans 
for  old-age  assistance.  While  Federal  grants  to  the  States  may  now 
include  half  the  necessary  costs  of  administering  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  for  old-age  assistance  the  pro- 
vision remains  as  originally  authorized  in  the  1935  legislation — an  addi- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  amount  granted  for  assistance  payments,  which 
may  be  used  by  the  State  for  administrative  costs  or  for  assistance  pay- 
ments or  for  both.  The  sums  so  provided  represent  an  arbitrary 
amount,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  adequate  Federal  contribution 
toward  administration.  Problems  with  respect  to  administrative 
costs  have  been  intensified  in  many  States  during  the  past  year  by 
reason  of  the  procedures  necessary  to  establish  merit  systems  for  public 
assistance  personnel.  At  the  same  time.  State  welfare  agencies  often 
have  been  obliged  to  continue,  without  allocation  of  Federal  funds, 
responsibilities  for  which  such  funds  formerly  were  provided,  such  as 
the  certification  of  individuals  employed  under  Federal  work  programs. 
A  provision  analogous  to  those  now  provided  for  aid  to  the  blind  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  would  afford  a  more  equitable  and  more 
effective  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  for  administration  of  old-age  assistance. 

It  seems  clear,  also,  that  the  provisions  for  the  maximum  assistance 
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payments  which  the  Federal  Government  may  share  with  the  State 
are  less  liberal  in  aid  to  dependent  children  than  in  the  other  two  pro- 
grams. The  present  maximums  are  $18  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
$12  a  month  for  each  additional  child  aided  in  the  same  home;  no  spe- 
cific provision  is  made  toward  the  support  of  the  mother  or  other  rela- 
tive who  is  caring  for  the  children,  though  in  homes  where  there  are 
young  children  it  obviously  is  desirable  that  she  should  not  be  bur- 
dened by  other  responsibilities  which  limit  the  care  she  can  give  them. 
An  analysis  of  families  accepted  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  1937- 
38  indicates  that  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  maximum 
payment  permissible  under  the  Federal  act  or  the  State  law  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  families  accepted.  This  analysis  suggests  that  the 
Federal  maximums  tend  to  limit  payments  to  families,  and  especially 
those  with  only  one  or  two  children,  to  amounts  inadequate  to  meet 
their  needs.  States  and  localities  have  often  found  it  necessary  to 
supplement  aid  to  dependent  children  from  sources  such  as  general 
relief.  To  implement  more  effectively  the  goals  of  both  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  authorizaton  is  needed  for  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
match  State  funds  in  payments  up  to  as  much  as  $40  a  month  for  the 
first  child  in  a  household  for  whom  aid  is  granted. 

More  intricate  problems  underlying  the  present  operation  and 
future  development  of  programs  for  the  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance originate  in  the  basis  of  Federal  financial  participation  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  in  the  relationships  between  assistance 
for  these  special  groups  and  that  required  by  others  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  figures  given  in  preceding  pages  show  in  outline  the  ex- 
treme variations  both  in  the  amounts  of  payments  and  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  recipients  of  public  assistance  in  States  administering  funds 
under  the  act.  As  has  been  suggested,  these  variations  arise  from  a 
number  of  reasons,  among  them  the  extent  of  need  in  the  several 
areas.  State  standards  for  determining  need,  and  State  polic}^  in  the 
use  of  available  State  and  local  resources  for  these  and  other  purposes. 
An  additional  factor,  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  extent 
to  which  assistance  is  actually  available  to  those  in  need  of  it,  is  the 
capacity  of  the  State  to  provide  its  share  of  the  amount  needed  to 
finance  the  State  program  adequately. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  act,  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  is  limited  by  the  amount  supplied  by  the  State  or  the  State 
and  its  localities.  Wlien  there  is  a  legally  fixed  matching  ratio  be- 
tween State  and  local  funds,  the  extent  of  Federal  participation  may  be 
limited  by  tax  yields  in  the  localities.  These  fixed  relationships  some- 
times result  in  highly  varying  and  even  inequitable  standards  of 
assistance  for  needy  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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It  seems  clear  that  future  development  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  under  the  act,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
assistance  and  its  equitable  distribution,  would  be  greatly  furthered 
by  an  arrangement  whereby  the  extent  of  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  program  could  be  varied  to  take  account  of  the  State's 
economic  resources  and  the  need  for  assistance.  For  States  with  rela- 
tively small  resources  or  with  relatively  great  need  among  the  groups 
aided  by  the  program — or,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  both — ^the  Federal 
grant  should  represent  a  higher  percentage  of  the  expenditm-es  under 
an  approved  plan  than  for  States  with  relatively  ample  fiscal  resources 
and  less  need.  Possible  bases  and  formulas  for  determining  variable 
ratio  grants  to  the  States  have  been  the  subject  of  continued  study  by 
the  Board  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Similarly,  methods  of  allocating  Federal  and  State  funds  within  a 
State  and  of  determining  the  proportion  of  local  funds,  if  any,  to  be 
contributed  by  political  subdivisions  to  provide  more  equitably  for  the 
varying  needs  of  the  counties  and  other  subdivisions  should  continue  to 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  States,  There  is  also  need  for  careful 
reconsideration  of  fiscal  policies  and  practices  employed  to  raise  needed 
funds  for  public  assistance.  In  some  States,  funds  made  available 
for  financing  public  assistance  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost 
of  assisting  persons  eligible  for  assistance  or  to  provide  assistance  at 
the  standard  contemplated  by  the  legislation.  Frequently,  such  situa- 
tions have  been  the  result  of  a  lack  of  financial  planning.  In  some 
States  the  practice  of  earmarking  revenues  for  one  assistance  program 
has  operated  to  restrict  the  development  of  others.  In  earmarking 
taxes  for  assistance,  emphasis  has  often  been  placed  on  regressive  taxes, 
such  as  sales  taxes,  which  bear  heavily  on  persons  with  small  means 
and  even  on  those  whose  need  the  revenues  are  used  to  alleviate.  As 
the  programs  become  an  established  governmental  function  and  as 
adequate  information  on  costs  and  trends  is  available  to  the  States, 
it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  increased  attention  will  be  given  to  long- 
range  fiscal  practices  and  to  the  relationships  of  expenditures  for  the 
special  types  of  public  assistance  to  those  for  other  welfare  and  general 
governmental  activities. 

The  availability  of  matching  Federal  funds  for  the  special  types  of 
public  assistance  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  the  use  of  State  funds 
for  these  programs  rather  than  for  other  welfare  purposes  financed  by 
the  States  and  localities  alone.  The  Board  has  been  concerned  on 
occasion  with  the  disproportionate  emphasis  placed  by  some  States  on 
the  special  types  of  public  assistance,  and  especially  on  old-age  assist- 
ance, to  the  detriment  of  support  of  general  relief  for  other  needy 
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persons  or  of  general  welfare  functions  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Wlien  resources  for  general  relief  are  insufficient  or  lacking,  it  also  is 
difficult  for  the  States  to  avoid  placing  on  the  special  assistance  pro- 
grams burdens  that  are  not  necessarily  theirs.  An  adequate  general 
assistance  program  is  the  necessary  concomitant  not  only  of  special 
assistance  programs  such  as  those  provided  under  the  act  but  also  of 
the  social  insurance  programs,  under  which  there  will  be  at  all  times 
certain  individiuils  who  fail  to  qualify  for  benefits  commensurate 
with  their  family  responsibilities  or  personal  needs. 

Coordination  of  Welfare  Activities 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  provided  the  framework  thi^ough  which 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have  been  able  to  coordinate 
and  greatly  to  strengthen  the  protection  available  to  the  needy  aged, 
the  blind,  and  children.  The  development  of  these  programs  has 
afforded  an  impetus  to  the  coordination  at  both  the  State  and  local 
levels  of  these  and  other  activities  in  behalf  of  persons  in  need.  There 
are  still  gaps  and  anomalies  in  such  provisions,  notably  those  arising 
from  the  inadequacy  of  general  relief  in  many  areas  and  from  drastic 
residence  requirements  which  bar  individuals  who  are  in  need  from 
any  type  of  public  aid.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  sound  basis 
has  been  laid  for  future  progress  toward  public  assistance  programs 
which  are  more  complete  with  respect  to  the  needy  groups  they  serve 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  payments  and  services  provided. 

Future  developments  must  be  concerned,  also,  with  the  coordina- 
tion of  public  assistance  and  the  related  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  their  localities.  Among  these  activities  are 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insiu-ance  program,  the  Federal- 
State  employment  security  program,  and  governmental  activities  for 
health,  housing,  and  education,  some  of  which  are  aided  or  maintained 
through  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  others  through  other 
Federal  and  State  legislation.  The  initial  years  of  operation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  laid  the  foundation  for  constructive  develop- 
ments in  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  aspects  of  public  assist- 
ance and  for  promoting  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  public  aid 
through  its  relationships  to  other  aspects  of  the  social  security  program. 
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Coordination  and  Planning  I 

CHANGES  in  the  functions  and  administrative  organization  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  during  this  fifth  year  have  been  entailed  both 
by  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  and  by  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  On  July  1,  1939,  the  Board  became  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  also  includes  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  the  National  Youth  Administration.^  During  the 
fiscal  year  certain  functions  and  personnel  of  service  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Board  were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  order  that  legal  counsel,  personnel  administration,  and  printing 
and  duplicating  facilities  might  be  centralized  in  policy  and  operation 
for  all  units  of  the  Agency. 

The  scope  of  the  Social  Security  Board's  functions  was  enlarged  by 
the  provision  of  the  first  reorganization  plan  which  delegates  to  the 
Board,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  for  consolidation  of  employment 
service  and  unemployment  compensation  functions.  The  Federal 
Security  Administrator  was  made  responsible  for  all  functions  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  which 
had  formerly  been  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Service  was  abolished, 
and  the  duties  inherent  in  that  position  were  assigned  to  the  Board. 
Personnel  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  both  phases  of  the  employment  security  program — 
placement  and  unemployment  compensation. 

Advance  in  the  date  of  monthly  benefit  payments  under  the  old-age 

'  Subsequent  reorganization  plans  have  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  Federal  unit  of  which  the  Board 
is  a  part.  On  the  same  date  (July  1,  1939)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  (Public  Res.  20,  76th  Cong.)  became 
effective,  transferring  to  the  Agency— for  administration  in  the  Office  of  Education— the  Film  and  Radio 
Service  of  the  National  Emergency  Council.  This  plan  also  assigned  to  the  Agency  responsibility  for 
Federal  participation  in  the  work  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Under  the  fourth  plan 
of  reorganization,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  formerly  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  Howard  University, 
all  of  which  were  formerly  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  were  transferred  to  the  Agency. 
This  fourth  plan  became  effective  June  30,  1940  (Public  Res.  75,  76th  Cong.). 
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insurance  program,  the  addition  of  survivors  benefits,  and  the 
indusion  of  new  groups  in  the  coverage  of  the  system  required 
expansion  rather  than  revision  of  administrative  organization  and 
activities.  An  Appeals  Council  (pp.  48-49)  was  established  under 
authority  of  amendments  to  the  act  which  give  the  Board  full  power 
to  establish  procedures,  procure  evidence,  hold  hearings,  and  take 
testimony  in  relation  to  determination  of  rights  to  benefits.  The 
field  organization  was  further  expanded  during  the  year  to  serve 
additional  areas  in  the  United  States  and  to  perform  the  added 
services  required  in  connection  with  adjudication  and  certification  of 
claims  for  monthly  benefits. 

Organization  and  Administration 

Operations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  are  maintained  through 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  a  regional  and  field  organization 
designed  to  decentralize — insofar  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency  and 
economy — relations  with  State  agencies  and  with  actual  and  potential 
beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 

The  central  organization  consists  of  the  Office  of  the  Board;  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Director,  through  which  are  coordinated 
policies,  procedures,  and  Federal-State  relations  for  all  activities; 
the  three  program  bureaus;  and  the  staff  or  service  bureaus  and  offices. 
The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  major  programs  described  in  preceding  chapters  of 
this  report.  The  Office  of  Appeals  Council,  the  Office  of  the  Actuary, 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits,  the  Informational  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  are  responsible  for  coordinated 
teclmical,  financial,  and  advisory  services  in  the  fields  indicated  by 
their  titles.  Certain  business-management  services  and  advisory 
services  relating  to  personnel  merit  standards  are  performed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Executive  Director.  Legal  services  are  furnished  by  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Regional  and  field  activities  of  the  Board  are  maintained  through 
12  regional  and  2  Territorial  offices.  Representatives  of  each  of 
the  program  bureaus  and  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  concerned  with 
law,  financial  management,  public  information,  and  research  are 
attached  to  each  region  to  effect  uniform  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  policies  and  procedures.  Administration  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  is  further  decentralized  tlirough  the 
maintenance,  as  of  June  30,  1940,  of  469  field  offices,  including  2 
Territorial  offices,  of  13  branch  offices,  and  of  itinerant  service  for  1,705 
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additional  localities.  The  functional  organization  of  the  Board  is 
outlined  in  the  chart  facing  page  155  of  this  report. 

The  Social  Security  Board  formulates  policies,  determines  organi- 
zation and  procedure,  and  promulgates  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  and  Wagner-Peyser  Acts. 
The  Board  also  approves  State  public  assistance  plans.  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws,  and  plans  for  State  systems  of  public 
employment  offices  which  conform  to  Federal  statutory  requirements, 
and  periodically  determines  the  continuing  conformity  of  State 
programs  based  on  these  plans  and  laws.  Treasury  payments  of 
grants  to  States  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  public  assistance 
and  for  employment  security  administration  and  payments  of  amounts 
apportioned  to  States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  are  made  only 
after  formal  certification  by  the  Board.  Board  action  is  also  required 
for  certification  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  purposes  of  normal  and  additional  credit 
allowances  against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  payable  by  em- 
ployers of  eight  or  more.  In  addition  to  these  functions  necessary  for 
the  continuing  operation  of  specific  Federal  and  Federal-State  pro- 
grams, the  Board  is  responsible  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
studying  methods  of  providing  social  security  and  for  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  legislation  and  administrative  policy  in 
the  field  of  social  insurance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  serves,  ex  officio,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund.  The  Chairman  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  which  was  reconstituted  by  the  President  on 
August  11,  1939,  and  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordi- 
nate Health  and  Welfare  Activities  established  shortly  after  the 
approval  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935. 

Management 

The  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  coordinates  all  matters  involv- 
ing Federal-State  relations,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
regional  operations  of  the  Board,  and  is  the  central  unit  through  which 
policies  and  procedures  formulated  by  the  Board  are  channeled  to  the 
Washington  bureaus  and  the  field  organization.  The  Executive 
Director  is  also  responsible  for  supervision  and  coordination  of  the 
work  of  all  units  of  the  Board.  In  collaboration  with  the  program 
bureaus,  his  office  maintains  teclmical  and  advisory  services  to  States 
for  the  formulation  and  maintenance  of  merit  standards  for  personnel 
engaged  in  employment  security  and  public  assistance  programs. 
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Service  Functions 

Subsequent  to  the  transfer  of  personnel  administration  and  printing 
and  duplicating  services  from  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Business  Manage- 
ment to  the  general  offices  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Office  of 
the  Executive  Director  assumed  direct  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  remaining  functions  of  that  Bureau,  which  include  services  to 
bureaus  and  offices  with  respect  to  office  space,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies; mail  and  telegrams;  centralized  drafting,  stenographic,  fihng, 
and  messenger  services;  travel  orders;  basic  training  courses  for 
personnel;  the  library  of  the  Board;  distribution  of  publications;  and 
replies  to  nontechnical  inquiries. 

Personnel  and  Office  Space 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  the  Board  had  a  total  of  12,164  employees  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field  (table  A-1) ;  of  these  employees,  497  had 
been  transferred  during  the  year  (except  for  pay-roll  records)  to  the 
general  offices  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Increase  in  personnel 
during  the  year  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Appeals 
Council,  staffed  by  21  persons;  by  the  net  addition  of  1,796  employees 
to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  as  personnel  for 
new  units  of  the  field  organization  opened  during  the  year  and  for 
maintaining  the  functions  attendant  upon  registration,  adjudication, 
payment,  and  appeals  of  claims  for  benefits;  and  from  the  transfer  of 
employment  service  functions  previously  maintained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  enlarged  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board  have  neces- 
sitated the  acquisition  of  additional  space  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  units  of  the  Board  occupied  400,23 1 
square  feet  of  space  in  11  buildings  in  Washington,  including  3  build- 
ings in  which  are  housed  the  employment  centers  and  veterans' 
placement  services  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  290,096  square  feet  in 
the  Baltimore  office  maintained  for  accounting  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and  586,473  square  feet  in 
regional,  field,  branch,  and  veterans'  placement  ofiices.  Of  the 
combined  total  of  1,276,800  square  feet,  277,778  square  feet  or  21.8 
percent  is  in  federally  owned  property.  The  allocation  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  of  the  new  building — authorized  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act,  fiscal  year  1938,  to  house  the  scattered  offices  of  the 
Board  in  Washington — has  deferred  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  administering  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  central 
bureaus  of  the  Board  in  Washington.     Delays  incident  to  transmittal 
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of  communications  from  one  building  to  another  and  difficulties  in 
arranging  for  consultations  among  persons  concerned  with  inter- 
relationships of  operations  continue  to  be  handicaps  to  efficiency. 

Educational  and  Library  Facilities 

Throughout  the  year  training  classes  were  conducted  for  depart- 
mental and  field  persomiel  to  instruct  new  employees  of  the  Board  in 
the  background  and  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  and  to  explain  new  provisions  and  procedures 
arising  from  the  amendments  and  reorganization  plans. 

The  Board  maintains  a  specialized  reference  library  for  the  use  of 
the  staff  and  others  concerned  with  the  social  security  program.  To 
avoid  duplication  of  existing  library  facilities  in  Washington,  books  and 
periodicals  are  borrowed  from  other  collections,  notably  those  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasury  Department, 
and  Library  of  Congress,  effecting  appreciable  economy  by  avoiding 
the  purchase  of  reference  material  needed  for  brief  periods  only. 

Legal  Counsel 

Legal  counsel  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  employment  security,  and  public 
assistance  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  which  collaborates  with  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Aid  to  States  in  problems  of  drafting  and  interpreting  laws 
and  of  litigation  affecting  the  various  State  social  security  programs 
is  furnished  tlirough  regional  attorneys  and  staff  in  Washington. 

Financial  Management 

Accounting  control  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  social  security 
programs  administered  by  the  Board  is  centered  in  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts  and  Audits,  which  maintains  the  Board's  accounting  system, 
prepares  annual  budgets,  conducts  administrative  audits  of  expend- 
itures, and  collaborates  with  the  Bureaus  of  Employment  Security 
and  Public  Assistance  in  the  review  and  authorization  of  grants  to 
States.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  responsibility  for  verification  of 
State  determinations  of  the  eligibility  of  assistance  recipients  was 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  which  is  responsible  for  a  sampling  administrative 
review  of  this  and  other  aspects  of  State  and  local  administration. 

To  ensure  that  Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  States  are  utilized  for 
the  purposes  specified  by  law,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits 
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conducts  field  audits  of  the  expenditures  of  State  employment  security 
and  public  assistance  agencies  and  surveys  fiscal  operations  in  the 
administration  of  State  laws  and  plans.  Constructive  accounting 
services  are  made  available  to  State  public  assistance  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  surveys  and  review  of  their  existing  systems.  Collaboration 
with  other  units  of  the  Board  is  maintained  in  connection  with  devel- 
opment of  standards  for  State  financial  planning  and  reporting, 
accounting  manuals  for  State  employment  security  agencies,  and 
determination  of  the  costs  entailed  by  development  and  maintenance 
of  merit  systems  for  personnel. 

From  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  expend- 
itures certified  for  payment  during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  amounted 
to  $370.1  million  (tables  A-2  and  A-5).  Of  this  total,  $25.1  million 
or  6.8  percent  represented  administrative  expenditures  of  the  Board, 
and  $345.0  million  or  93.2  percent  was  certified  for  payment  to  the 
States  for  administration  of  State  employment  security  programs,  for 
payments  to  recipients  under  approved  State  public  assistance  plans, 
and  for  administration  of  these  plans.  Of  the  $25.1  million  spent  by 
the  Board  for  administration,  82.2  percent  was  for  salaries  and 
travel,  3.3  percent  for  rental  of  office  space,  and  14.5  percent  for  other 
administrative  items.  The  total  sum  certified  for  grants  to  States 
was  apportioned  as  follows:  old-age  assistance,  $231.1  million;  aid  to 
dependent  children,  $46.1  million;  aid  to  the  blind,  $6.2  million; 
employment  security  administration,  under  title  III  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  $58.3  million,  and  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  $3.3 
million.  The  grants  under  title  III  included  amounts  made  available 
for  administration  of  benefit  payments  and  other  activities  of  public 
employment  offices  in  connection  with  insurance  activities,  and  the 
grants  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  represented  sums  paid  to  the 
States  on  the  matching  basis  provided  in  that  act  (see  p.  60). 

Payments  to  individuals  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  amounting  to  $17.6  million  were  certified  by  the  Board  to 
the  Treasury  for  payment  from  amounts  appropriated  to  the  old-age 
reserve  account,  the  assets  of  which  were  credited  as  of  January  1, 
1940,  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  (table  A-7). 

Collaboration  With  Other  Federal  Agencies 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  operations  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
required  increased  collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies  to  obtain 
uniformity  of  interpretation  and  application  of  the  changes  effected 
by  the  amendments  and  more  effective  integration  of  social  security 
programs. 
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Insurance  Programs 

Determination  of  insurance  coverage  has  necessitated  close  working 
agreements  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  effect  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  provisions 
with  respect  to  employment  and  wages  common  to  the  taxing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  the  benefit 
provisions  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program. 
In  addition  to  the  general  procedures  for  such  coordination,  certain 
new  exemption  provisions  in  the  amendments  occasioned  the  inaugu- 
ration of  special  procedures  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
obtaining  information  relative  to  the  income-tax  status  of  the  large 
number  of  organizations  whose  income-tax  status  under  section  101 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  material  to  the  application  of  these 
exceptions. 

Since  employment  by  railroad  carriers  and  certain  of  their  subsid- 
iaries is  specifically  excluded  from  the  benefit  and  taxing  provisions 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insiu'ance  program,  negotiations 
with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  must  effect  definitions  of  such  employment  which  will  assure 
against  either  gaps  or  overlapping  in  coverage.  Similar  problems 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  Collaborative  arrangements  between  State  agencies 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  appear  necessary  to  provide  for 
merging  benefit  rights  acquired  by  employees  under  the  State  systems 
and  under  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  and  of 
desirable  administration. 

Adoption  of  certain  benefit-payment  procedures  pertaining  to  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  beneficiaries  in  foreign  lands  (p.  39) 
entailed  collaboration  with'  the  State  Department.  Furthermore, 
the  exception  of  services  performed  in  the  employ  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  their  wholly  o^\^led  instrumentalities  requires  action  by 
that  Department  in  certain  cases;  in  other  cases  not  specifically 
requiring  such  action,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Department 
have  been  solicited.  Many  foreign  shipping  or  passenger  lines  have 
branch  offices  in  the  United  States,  and  employees  of  these  offices 
are  not  excepted  from  the  coverage  of  the  two  insurance  programs. 
The  existing  state  of  war  among  foreign  countries  introduces  questions 
regarding  the  control  of  such  activities  by  the  governments  of  the 
countries  affected  by  the  conflict;  if  these  agencies  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered wholly  owned  by  these  foreign  governments  or  if  they  have 
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become  a  part  of  the  government  as  such,  the  coverage  of  branch- 
office  employees  m  the  United  States  will  be  affected. 

The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  extending  the  benefits  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  to  public  employees  were  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive study  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Throughout  the  year  a  member  of  the 
Board's  actuarial  staff  served  on  a  subcommittee  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improvement.  This  subcommittee 
considered  possible  changes  in  the  civil-service  retirement  system 
and  drafted  specific  suggestions.^ 

Contacts  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration  have  been  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  unemployment  compensation  program  to 
determine  the  relation  between  eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits 
and  for  work  relief.  The  WPA  took  an  important  step  during  the 
year  in  adopting  a  policy  under  which  State  WPA  administrators  may 
request  blanket  exemptions  from  WPA  regulations  and  so  may  permit 
workers  eligible  for  very  small  weeldy  benefits  to  remain  on  work 
projects  so  long  as  they  do  not  exercise  their  benefit  rights.  The 
Social  Security  Board  notified  all  State  agencies  of  this  action,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  10  States  availed  themselves  of  the  exemption.  In 
these  States  workers  eligible  for  weekly  benefits  of  $3  or  less  are  able  to 
retain  their  work-project  employment.  Discussions  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory 
policy  concerning  the  eligibility  for  employment  by  that  agency  of 
youths  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  under  State  laws. 

Public  Assistance  and  Welfare  Programs 

In  relation  to  public  assistance,  administrative  collaboration  with 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  has  centered  on  the  reliance  of  that 
and  other  Federal  agencies  upon  State  welfare  authorities  for  the 
certification  of  the  eligibility  of  individuals  for  work  relief  and  similar 
aid.  The  difficulties  involved  have  been  especiaUy  acute  during  the 
fiscal  year  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidies  which  the  WPA 
had  formerly  granted  to  States  unable  to  finance  the  costs  of  certifica- 
tion. While  a  number  of  individual  State  situations  were  ameliorated 
by  interagency  discussion  and  planning,  there  are  certain  basic  diffi- 
culties which  await  satisfactory  solution. 

Close  relationships  were  also  maintained  with  the  Children's  Bm-eau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  especiaUy  with  reference  to  the  program  for 
child-welfare  services,  which  is  administered  in  most  States  by  the 
State  public  assistance  agency.  There  has  been  extensive  joint  plan- 
ning of  policy,  joint  consideration  of  problems  of  allocation  and  report- 

2  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  1940  (S.  Doc.  212, 76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  21  pp. 
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ing  of  administrative  costs,  and  continuous  collaboration  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  merit-system  standards. 

Statistics  by  States  on  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  and 
general  relief,  which  had  already  been  supplied  each  month  in  advance 
of  publication  to  the  WPA  for  administrative  use,  are  now  being  sup- 
plied, with  relation  to  stamp-plan  areas,  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. To  avoid  the  collection  by  two  Federal  agencies  of  data 
needed  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  stamp  plan,  it  was  agreed 
to  supply  the  information  needed.  In  exchange,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  furnish  the  Board  with  monthly  data  on  the  number  of 
participants  and  the  value  of  surplus-food  stamps  issued.  These  data 
will  be  published  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin. 

The  increasing  interrelationship  between  public  housing  and  public- 
welfare  administration  resulted  in  extensive  cooperation  during  the 
year  with  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Representatives  of 
the  Board  participated  in  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the  problems 
common  to  the  two  fields.  A  brief  report  of  the  survey^  indicates  the 
need  for  a  much  closer  relationship  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  housing  and  welfare  programs  and  in  obtaining  recognition  of 
the  similar  aims  of  the  two  programs.  A  permanent  committee  has 
been  established  as  a  medium  for  liaison  and  joint  consideration  of 
policy  problems. 

The  Board  was  represented  at  meetings  of  the  WPA  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Community  Research  Projects.  This  Com- 
mittee was  appomted  for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  the  development 
of  community  understanding  of  the  local  service  projects,  on  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  these  projects,  and  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  available  skill  in  the  extension  of  community  services. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  in  the  meetings  to  the  health  needs 
of  WPA  workers  and  families  in  the  low-income  groups,  the  extension 
of  health  education,  the  necessity  for  closer  cooperation  with  local 
health  units,  and  the  need  for  better  imderstanding  of  available  public- 
health  facilities. 

The  Social  Security  Board  was  represented  on  a  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  plan 
for  a  cooperative  demonstration  to  test  the  possibilities  of  restoring 
the  physically  handicapped  to  employment  by  utilizing  all  available 
local  resources.  An  especially  close  relationsliip  was  maintained 
throughout  the  year  m  comiection  with  the  programs  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Contact  was  also  maintained 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  connection  with  the  application  of 

3  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Housing  and  Welfare:  Report  of  Survey  Conducted  by  United  States  Housing 
Authority  in  Cooperation  With  Social  Security  Board,  May  1940,  53  pp. 
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the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  relative  to  merit  standards 
for  personnel  and  for  consideration  of  problems  relating  to  the  medical 
care  of  public  assistance  recipients.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
continued  the  detail  to  the  Board  of  a  consultant  on  medical  problems . 
The  Board  has  continued  its  participation  in  activities  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  and  in  the  work  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  and  its  Teclinical  Committee  on  Medical  Care. 

Standards  of  Public  Administration 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  established  new  fields  of  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  has  re- 
quired new  techniques  for  providing  uniform  application  of  general 
principles,  with  latitude  and  flexibility  in  the  adaptation  of  these 
principles  to  differences  in  State  needs.  Except  for  the  program  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  in  which  the  Social  Security  Board 
has  responsibility  for  direct  contact  with  individuals,  all  programs 
involve  dealings  with  State  governments  and  interpretation  of  diverse 
State  laws,  financial  capacities,  political  traditions,  industrial  and 
economic  conditions,  and  social  standards.  The  Board  is  made 
responsible,  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  maintenance  of  standards 
of  equity  to  mdividuals  and  for  quality  of  administrative  performance 
under  all  programs  for  which  it  certifies  Federal  grants  to  States. 
Activities  of  the  Wasliington  offices  and  regional  organization  of  the 
Board  m  the  promotion  of  such  standards  are  maintained  through  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  States,  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Conferences  of  the  regional  directors  and  the  Washington  staff  are 
held  for  exchange  of  information  and  opinion  on  Federal  and  State 
developments  in  the  operation  of  specific  programs. 

The  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies 
(formerly  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Agencies)  is  an  organization  of  the  State  and  Territorial  agencies 
administering  employment  security  laws  through  which  the  viewpoint 
and  representative  opinion  of  these  agencies  have  found  expression. 
It  is  a  medium  for  exchange  of  administrative  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion of  employment  security  programs  and  for  collaboration  with  the 
Board  in  evaluating  Federal  and  State  legislation,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures. In  addition  to  the  work  of  committees  set  up  for  these 
purposes,  delegates  to  represent  each  State  meet  once  a  year  to  con- 
sider general  policy  questions  and  formulate  recommendations.  The 
conference  also  holds  regional  meetings  to  discuss  technical  matters 
of  mutual  concern  among  the  States  comprising  a  regional  unit  of  the 
Board. 
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Merit-System  Standards 

Since  its  establishment  the  Board  has  been  of  the  conviction  that 
effective  administration  and  proper  use  of  Federal  funds  require  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  objective  standards  for  personnel 
responsible  for  administration  of  social  security  programs.  The 
adequacy  of  personnel  standards  has  been  deemed  an  essential  con- 
sideration in  the  Board's  approval  of  State  laws  and  plans.  Although 
the  Social  Security  Act  did  not  originally  specify  merit  systems  for 
State  personnel  as  a  condition  of  Federal  approval,  the  Board,  as  part 
of  its  responsibility  for  administration  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States, 
has  encouraged  and  assisted  State  agencies  in  the  development  of 
such  standards.  In  November  1937  the  Board  established  the  State 
Technical  Advisory  Service  to  collaborate  with  the  program  bureaus  in 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  agencies  in  formulating  merit-system 
rules  and  regulations  for  public  assistance  and  employment  security 
personnel  and  in  installing  and  maintaining  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  Specific  responsibilities  in  this  field  were  laid  upon 
the  Board  by  the  requirement  of  the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  States  provide,  after  January  1,  1940,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  Federal  grants  administered  by  the  Board. 

The  study  and  experience  of  the  program  bureaus  and  the  State 
Technical  Advisory  Service  and  the  mechanisms  previously  developed 
by  them  had  prepared  the  ground  for  the  promulgation  of  specific 
standards  for  State  agencies.  Since  similar  amendments  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  the  act  administered  by  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  that  agency  cooperated  in  consideration  of 
the  basic  principles  and  detailed  provisions  to  be  recommended.  A 
statement  of  basic  merit  principles  was  formulated,  and,  after  consul- 
tation with  State  employment  security  and  public  assistance  officials, 
these  standards  were  officially  announced  by  the  Board  on  November 
1,  1939,*  superseding  personnel  standards  previously  adopted  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  functions  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  unemployment  compensation  functions,  the 
personnel  activities  of  the  former  agency  were  merged  with  the  State 
Technical  Advisory  Service.  Administrative  and  technical  personnel 
of  State  employment  service  agencies,  for  several  years  under  a  merit 
system  administered  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  are 
now  covered  by  the  State-administered  merit  systems  serving  unem- 

<  standards  for  a  Merit  System  of  Personnel  Administration  in  State  Employment  Security  and  State  Public 
Assistance  Agencies,  November  1939, 4  pp. 
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ployment  compensation  agencies.  The  Board  believes  that  the 
advantages  of  local  autonomy  and  local  administration  of  merit  systems 
will  outweigh  certain  advantages  of  economy  formerly  achieved  in  the 
administration  of  uniform  Federal  examinations  for  employment  serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  present  standards  provide  for  methods  of  merit-system  organi- 
zation; prohibition  of  discrimination;  limitation  of  political  activity; 
plans  for  classification,  compensation,  recruitment,  appointment, 
promotions,  furloughs,  and  separations  of  personnel;  service  rating; 
and  personnel  records  and  reports.  As  an  organizational  pattern 
for  States  which  have  no  State-wide  civil-service  systems,  the  stand- 
ards require  the  establishment  of  a  merit  system  administered  by 
an  impartial  merit-system  council,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  administrative  agencies  or  by  the  Governor  for 
stated  overlapping  terms.  In  the  interests  of  economical  and  efficient 
merit-system  administration  each  such  State  is  urged,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  establish  a  joint  merit  system  to  serve  all  the  social  security 
agencies  in  the  State.  AU  positions,  with  certam  specified  optional 
exceptions,  are  to  be  covered  by  rules  and  regulations  providing  for 
the  establislmient  and  maintenance  of  classification  and  salary  plans 
and  for  the  recruitment  and  appointment  of  personnel  through  open 
competitive  examination.  It  was  recognized  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  flexibility  was  desirable  to  permit  adaptation  to  local  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  The  standards  constitute,  therefore,  basic 
mmimum  requirements  for  a  merit  system  rather  than  recommenda- 
tions for  an  ideal  system. 

Establishing  Merit  Systems 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  there  were  18  jurisdictions  in  wliich  general 
civil-service  systems  were  applicable  to  the  State  social  security 
agencies.  Rules  for  joint  merit  systems  had  been  adopted  in  19 
jurisdictions,  in  10  of  wdiich  the  systems  served  the  health  depart- 
ment as  well  as  the  employment  security  and  public  assistance  agen- 
cies. In  13  States  separate  merit  systems  had  been  established  for 
the  employment  security  and  public  assistance  agencies,  and  in  4 
of  these  States  the  health  department  and  the  public  assistance 
agency  were  served  by  the  same  system.  In  1  State  plans  were  being 
formulated  for  a  joint  system  to  operate  until  the  State  civil-service 
system  becomes  eft'ective  on  July  1,  1942.  The  Board  recognized 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  fully  functioning  merit  systems  by 
January  1,  1940,  but  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  each 
State  either  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  State  would 
administer  its  persomiel  program  or  an  acceptance  of  the  Board's 
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standards  together  with  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  would  be 
taken  to  put  those  standards  in  operation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  introduction  of  merit  systems  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  certification  of  State  laws  presented  few  special 
difficulties  in  the  field  of  employment  security.  Since  in  this  area 
the  Federal  Government  finances  almost  the  whole  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, most  State  unemployment  compensation  agencies  had  estab- 
lished merit  systems  before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  amended, 
and  all  employment  service  agencies  had  operated  under  federally 
supervised  merit  systems  covering  professional  personnel.  All  States 
signified  their  willingness  to  accept  the  Board's  standards,  and  in 
most  States  rules  and  regulations  conforming  to  these  standards 
were  adopted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  public  assistance  field,  the  appointing  and  discharge  power 
residing  in  the  political  subdivisions  is  more  extensive  in  many  States 
than  that  reposing  in  the  State  executive  officials.  This  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  authority  to  be  serviced  by  the  merit  system  raised  serious 
difficulties  of  an  administrative  character  in  terms  of  procedures  as 
well  as  of  the  authority  to  obtain  adoption  of  any  system  at  all  on  a 
State-wide  basis.  Moreover,  since  Federal  financial  participation  in 
administration  of  these  programs  is  limited,  serious  problems  of  financ- 
ing merit  systems  have  arisen  in  some  jurisdictions. 

Especially  in  States  in  which  the  tradition  of  local  autonomy  in  the 
administration  of  public  assistance  has  been  very  strong,  some 
questions  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  State 
agency  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  methods  of  personnel  selection 
and  assurance  of  tenure.  In  most  instances  the  State's  basic  concern 
with  the  administration  of  public  assistance  has  been  recognized  as 
bearing  upon  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  supervisory  concern  with  the 
processes  of  personnel  selection  and  tenure.  The  relationship  between 
State  and  local  civil-service  agencies  also  has  sometimes  been  a  source 
of  difficulty,  since  it  is  necessary  for  effective  public  administration  to 
have  comparable  merit-system  provisions  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  the  greater  resources  of  the  State  are  of  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  personnel  procedures. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  or  are  being  solved  through 
legislative  amendments,  tlu"ough  negotiations  between  the  State 
agency  and  local  units,  and  through  increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  merit  system.  The  progress  made  in  the  organization  of  State 
merit  systems  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1940,  is  considerable  and 
encouraging;  the  task  of  placing  them  in  effective  operation  demands 
continuing  cft'ort. 

Requests  from  the  States  for  technical  assistance  in  the  develop- 
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ment  and  administration  of  effective  systems  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration increased  sharply.  During  the  year  teclmical  services  were 
extended  to  all  48  States  at  the  request  of  the  State  officials.  These 
services  included  consultation  on  personnel  rules  and  regulations, 
assistance  in  the  development  and  installation  of  classification  and 
compensation  plans,  assistance  on  problems  of  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  examinations,  and  advice  on  internal  personnel  admJn- 
istration.  Attention  was  necessarily  concentrated  upon  the  moro, 
urgent  requests  for  assistance  in  connection  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  conformity  with  Federal  standards.  A  course  for  merit- 
system  supervisors  was  held  in  Washington  in  May,  and  another  was 
scheduled  for  July  1940.  Bibliographies  on  various  phases  of  merit- 
system  administration  were  prepared,  and  suggested  examination 
materials  for  public  assistance  and  employment  security  positions 
were  developed  for  consideration  and  possible  adaptation  by  the 
States  to  their  particular  circumstances.  Periodic  review  of  merit 
systems  was  instituted. 

Training  Programs 

Assistance  to  States  in  developing  and  maintaining  in-service 
training  courses  for  public  assistance  and  employment  security 
personnel  was  rendered  during  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  continuing 
programs  of  the  operating  bureaus. 

In  43  States  a  training  supervisor  was  made  responsible  for  in- 
service  training  functions  in  both  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  service,  and  the  Board  has  assisted  in  establishing  and  in 
reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  their  training  programs.  Two  training 
institutes  for  State  employment  security  personnel  were  presented 
during  the  year,  one  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  one  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  three  other  institutes,  to  be  held  at  the 
Universities  of  Alabama,  Vermont,  and  Kansas,  were  in  the  planning 
stage  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Conferences  of  training  supervisors 
were  held  m  New  York  City  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  22  States 
were  visited  at  the  request  of  regional  representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  heads  of  agencies  and  with  supervisory  officers 
on  training  problems.  The  Board  has  continued  to  act  as  the  central 
distributing  point  for  the  exchange  of  training  materials  developed  by 
State  agencies.  A  survey  of  such  materials  was  made  to  formalize 
this  exchange  and  hold  to  a  minimum  the  duplication  of  effort  by 
training  supervisors  of  State  agencies. 

In  public  assistance,  programs  for  staff  development  were  furthered 
through  consultative  and  advisory  assistance  to  State  agencies.  The 
Board   continued   to   emphasize   the  importance  of  developing   and 
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perfecting  the  use  of  such  devices  as  staff  meetings,  individual 
conferences,  and  staff  reports,  supplemented  by  planned  group  dis- 
cussions, regional  meetings,  lectures,  courses,  and  institutes  developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  educational  institutions.  In  addition  the 
Board  encouraged,  as  a  general  policy,  the  granting  of  educational 
leave  to  employees  of  State  agencies  to  enable  them  to  attend  recog- 
nized schools  offering  courses  which  increase  professional  knowledge 
and  skill. 

Public  Information 

The  Board's  responsibility  for  providing  information  to  the  public 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  programs  it  administers  was  increased 
during  the  year  with  the  need  to  explain  simply  and  accurately  the 
changes  effected  by  the  1939  amendments.  Although  some  adjust- 
ment in  direction  and  method  of  informational  activity  was  required, 
the  primary  objectives  remained  unchanged — to  assure  widespread 
and  thorough  luiderstanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  social 
security  program  in  order  that  all  persons  may  be  aware  of  the  benefits 
or  assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  of  the  procedures  necessary 
for  establishing  their  eligibility;  to  promote  efficient  administration  by 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  all  groups  concerned;  and  to  keep  the 
Board  and  staff  informed  concerning  the  opinions  and  problems  among 
various  groups  of  the  public  in  connection  with  their  participation  in 
the  program.  The  Informational  Service,  collaborating  with  the  pro- 
gram and  service  bureaus,  is  responsible  for  activities  in  these  fields. 

After  approval  of  the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  at  once  to  the  many  millions  of  persons 
who  were  directly  concerned  the  extension  and  revision  of  the  social 
security  program.  The  methods  used  for  this  purpose  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  used  in  the  first  stages  of  the  social  security 
program,  with  emphasis  on  the  daily  press,  the  radio,  and  motion 
pictures.  Thereafter,  efforts  were  reoriented  to  provide  particularized 
information  applicable  to  special  groups  of  the  public  and  to  special 
administrative  problems. 

This  change  in  direction  necessitated  more  extensive  use  of  business 
magazines,  house  organs,  the  labor  press,  foreign-language  publica- 
tions, small-town  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  periodicals.  Although 
general  information  was  still  given  to  the  press  as  a  whole  and  a  few 
general  pamphlets  were  prepared,  greater  effort  was  directed  toward 
the  preparation  of  special  articles  and  short,  single-topic  leaflets 
designed  to  answer  specific  questions  and  to  give  specific  information 
on  the  procedures,  requirements,  and  functions  of  a  single  program. 
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In  addition,  greater  attention  was  given  to  discussion  with  various 
groups.  Participation  in  forums  of  labor,  business,  civic,  and  other 
groups  increased  more  than  50  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  in 
many  instances  was  supplemented  effectively  by  motion  pictures, 
charts,  and  other  visual  aids.  Experience  during  past  years  has  indi- 
cated that  simplicity  in  informational  materials  is  necessary  to  reach 
persons  who  do  not  ordinarily  read  newspapers  or  pamphlets.  Visual 
materials  have  proved  especially  helpful,  as  has  a  transcribed  radio 
series,  " Pleasantdale  Folks,"  which  told  in  simple  terms  the  effect  of 
various  phases  of  the  social  security  program  upon  typical  persons  in  a 
typical  American  community.  The  series  was  welcomed  and  widely 
broadcast. 

Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

During  the  year  informational  activities  were  concentrated  on 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  for  which  the  Board  carries 
direct  administrative  authority.  The  informational  program  was 
directed  to  many  groups:  to  those  eligible  for  benefits  early  in  1940  so 
that  they  might  be  aware  of  their  rights  to  benefits  and  the  procedures 
involved  in  filing  claims;  to  those  65  years  of  age  and  older  and  others 
whose  employment  had  previously  been  excluded,  so  that  they  might 
understand  that  they  had  acquired  new  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  amended  program;  to  all  covered  workers,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  added  protection  provided  for  them  and  their  families,  the 
importance  and  use  of  account  numbers,  the  Board's  willingness  to 
furnish  statements  of  their  wage  records,  and  the  necessity  for  various 
types  of  evidence  in  filing  claims;  to  employers,  in  order  that  they 
might  understand  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  system,  changes  in 
financing,  and  their  responsibilities  in  connection  with  contributions 
and  reports.  In  addition,  all  feasible  channels  were  utilized  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  qualification  requirements  so  that  claims  from 
ineligible  persons  might  be  minimized  and  impetus  given  to  the  filing 
of  valid  claims.  Usual  channels  for  information  directed  toward  large 
audiences  were  supplemented  by  visual  displays  at  fairs  and  conven- 
tions and  in  post  offices,  employment  offices,  store  windows,  street  cars 
and  busses,  and  industrial  establislunents. 

Public  interest  was  evidenced  by  the  numerous  requests  from  labor, 
civic,  educational,  and  other  groups  for  addresses  by  members  of  the 
Board  or  its  staff  on  specific  aspects  of  the  program.  The  extent  of 
favorable  comment  in  the  press  and  the  desire  of  many  excluded  groups 
for  coverage  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  were 
testimony  to  acceptance  of  a  new  concept  in  the  United  States — a 
social  insurance  system  based  on  principles  of  social  adequacy. 
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Federal-State  Programs 

Federal  informational  activities  in  the  field  of  employment  security 
during  the  year  were  planned  to  provide  informational  materials  for 
distribution  to  persons  affected  by  the  program,  to  develop  a  reservoir 
of  materials  which  will  meet  requests  for  information  on  all  aspects  of 
the  program,  and  to  assist  State  employment  security  agencies  in  their 
public  information  problems  and  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
informational  programs  designed  to  facilitate  efficient  and  economical 
administration.  Activity  in  the  field  of  public  assistance  has  been 
governed  by  the  need  to  forestall  and  correct  confusion  of  the  assist- 
ance programs  with  the  insurance  programs ;  to  develop  understanding 
of  public  assistance  on  a  needs  basis;  to  emphasize  service  and  rehabili- 
tation as  well  as  money  aid;  to  supply  background  information  and  to 
clarify  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  Federal  level,  special  problems 
such  as  residence  requirements  and  proof  of  age ;  and  to  offer  to  State 
public  assistance  agencies  technical  advice  and  services  such  as  those 
extended  to  State  employment  security  agencies.  Surveys  of  State 
informational  activities  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  States,  and 
several  informational  projects  were  sponsored  jointly  by  State  agencies 
and  regional  offices  of  the  Board. 

Public  interest  in  the  Federal  aspects  of  the  employment  security 
program  was  focused  largely  on  the  amendment  requiring  State  agen- 
cies to  establish  personnel  merit  systems,  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  need  for  more  nearly  adequate  benefits,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  employment  service  and  the  defense  program, 
and  provisions  relating  to  employers'  experience  rating.  Interest  in 
the  public  assistance  program,  as  reflected  by  newspaper  editorials, 
centered  on  the  development  of  personnel  merit  systems  in  State  agen- 
cies as  an  essential  step  toward  effective  public  administration  and  the 
necessity  for  public  caution  in  connection  with  extravagant  proposals 
for  old-age  pensions. 

Research,  Analysis,  and  Planning 

The  approval  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939  gave 
new  direction  to  research,  analysis,  and  planning.  During  the  fiscal 
year  increased  emphasis  was  given  to  qualitative  analysis  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  programs,  to  more  effective  implementation  of  exist- 
ing measures  for  economic  security,  and  to  exploratory  studies  of 
aspects  of  insecurity  not  adequately  dealt  with  by  existing  legislation. 

Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

In  the  field  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  study  was  continued 
of  the  feasibility  of  proposals  for  extending  coverage  to  types  of 
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employment  now  excluded.  Actuarial  estimates  were  constructed, 
cost  factors  were  analyzed,  and  specific  problems  involved  in  coverage 
of  various  groups  were  studied.  This  study  included  the  possibility 
of  using  some  type  of  stamp-book  system  to  record  contributions  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  employment  and  the  problems  involved  in 
coordination  of  existing  retirement  plans  for  public  employees  with 
old-age  and  survivors  msurance.  A  detailed  study  is  being  made  of 
anomalies  and  inequities  in  existing  provisions  revealed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  Plans  have  been  developed  for  sample  studies 
designed  to  test  the  adequacy  of  benefits  provided  under  the  present 
formula  and  to  indicate  directions  in  which  existing  provisions  should 
be  clarified  and  strengthened. 

Other  subjects  of  continued  study  and  analysis  are  the  adoption  of 
private  pension  plans  and  adjustments  made  in  such  plans  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program;  proposals  for 
establishment  of  a  Federal  system  of  voluntary  annuities;  estimated 
costs  of  various  proposed  pension  plans;  effects  of  trends  in  family 
composition,  fertility,  and  mortality  on  existing  provisions  for  old-age 
security;  and  adjustments  in  the  present  system  made  necessary  or 
desirable  by  the  requirements  of  national  defense.  Observation  and 
investigation  of  foreign  social  insurance  systems  has  been  continued, 
with  the  objective  of  analyzing  underlying  principles  and  the  ways  in 
which  effect  is  given  to  these  principles. 

Plans  and  procedures  for  tabulation  and  analysis  of  data  on  claims 
and  payments  under  the  amended  act  were  developed  during  the 
year.  Analysis  of  these  data  is  designed  to  reveal  the  significant 
characteristics  of  beneficiaries  under  the  program,  such  as  age  at 
retirement,  employment  history  prior  to  death  or  retirement,  number 
of  dependents,  and  other  pertinent  factors.  Procedures  for  tabula- 
tion and  analysis  of  data  on  wages  and  employment  available  from 
wage  records  maintained  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  data  on  charac- 
teristics of  account  holders,  were  further  improved. 

Employment  Security 

Research  and  statistical  services  in  the  field  of  employment  secmity 
were  substantially  modified  during  the  year,  in  part  as  a  result  of 
the  integration  of  employment  service  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation functions  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  also  in 
response  to  special  requirements  connected  with  mobilization  of  man- 
power for  national  defense  activities.  Unification  of  activities  for 
processing  and  analysis  of  employment  service  and  unemployment 
compensation  statistics  was  completed  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  and 
unification  of  reports  from  State  employment  secmity  agencies  was 
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made  effective  with  the  institution  of  revised  statistical  requirements 
in  December  1939.  The  revised  statistical  reporting  program,  in 
addition  to  incorporating  many  detailed  changes  in  data  previously 
made  available,  provides  for  three  new  types  of  reports — on  duration 
of  unemployment  benefits,  on  experience  rating,  and  on  delinquency 
in  wage  reporting  and  contributions  collected — which  are  designed  to 
reflect  social  and  economic  implications  of  the  maturing  program. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  attention  was  centered  on 
the  provision  of  adequate  information  concerning  the  labor  supply 
and  the  needs  for  national  defense,  additional  reports  dealmg  with 
the  labor-market  aspects  of  the  defense  program  were  also  developed. 
Activities  undertaken  in  this  connection,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  are  expected  to  provide  current  information  on 
developments  in  the  labor  market,  particularly  with  reference  to 
certain  skilled  occupations  important  to  national  defense. 

Investigation  was  continued  of  special  problems  connected  with 
administration  of  the  employment  secmity  program.  Particular 
attention  was  directed  toward  financial  aspects  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding problems  raised  by  accumulation  of  reserves,  the  need  for 
more  nearly  adequate  benefit  provisions  under  State  laws,  and  the 
operation  of  experience-rating  provisions.  Actual  experience  in 
certain  areas  was  used  as  the  basis  for  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
existing  benefit  provisions  and  possible  effects  of  proposed  changes  in 
benefit  formulas.  In  connection  with  coverage  problems,  special 
attention  was  given  to  migratory  workers  and  to  maritime  workers. 
Although  primary  responsibility  for  study  of  the  latter  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Raihoad  Retirement  Board,  the  Social  Security 
Board  has  a  continuing  interest  in  this  and  other  aspects  of  coverage. 

Public  Assistance 

Substantial  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  research  projects  in  the  field  of  public  assistance.  Major 
emphasis  was  placed  on  studies  of  financial  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  program.  On  the  basis  of  experience  in  an  experi- 
mental project  for  reporting  administrative  expenses  of  State  public 
assistance  agencies,  plans  were  formulated  for  regular  reports  of  such 
costs  by  all  State  agencies  administering  approved  plans  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Extensive 
technical  assistance  was  provided  to  the  States  in  the  development 
and  installation  of  procedm'es  and  techniques  for  compilation  of  these 
data. 

Analysis  was  continued  of  problems  involved  in  financing  adequate 
public  assistance  programs  within  the  States,  including  differences  in 
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State  fiscal  capacity.  Assistance  was  provided  to  State  agencies,  at 
their  request,  in  the  development  of  procedures  and  formulas  for  intra- 
state allocation  of  available  funds  for  public  assistance  and  related 
programs.  Basic  factors  involved  in  proposals  for  a  variable  matching 
basis  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  were  further 
explored,  and  methods  and  techniques  for  determining  ratios  for 
Federal  participation  under  such  a  plan  were  studied. 

Dm'ing  the  year  a  study  was  initiated  of  the  organization  for  ad- 
ministration of  general  relief  from  public  funds  as  of  January  1940. 
Information  is  being  obtained  by  the  field  representatives  of  the  Board 
in  the  course  of  their  regular  contacts  with  State  agencies.  Aspects 
of  administration  covered  by  the  study  include  organization  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  supervision  by  State  agencies,  sources  of  funds, 
methods  of  apportioning  State  funds  among  local  units,  methods  of 
selecting  personnel,  policies  and  standards,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  general  relief  function  to  other  welfare  activities. 

Schedules,  instructions,  and  tabulation  plans  were  completed  for 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
for  which  preliminary  planning  was  begun  last  year.  Data  will  be 
collected  only  from  States  which  are  interested  in  participating  in  the 
project  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  which  have  adequate  records  of  eye 
examinations. 

Plans  were  completed  for  the  revision  and  simplification  of  the 
reports  on  social  characteristics  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind.  The  States  will  report 
annually  only  certain  basic  information,  such  as  previous  relief  history, 
reasons  for  closing  cases,  and  reasons  for  dependency  among  recipients 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.  In  addition,  semiannual  reports  will 
be  required  on  payments  to  recipients  under  each  program,  classified 
by  size  of  payment. 

The  various  series  of  statistics  maintained  by  the  Board  on  public 
assistance  and  related  programs  were  fm'ther  strengthened  and  im- 
proved during  the  year.  The  basic  data  compiled  tlirough  these 
regular  statistical  series  not  only  enable  the  Board  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  the  Congress  as  to  the  adequacy  of  present 
public  assistance  programs  with  respect  to  coverage  and  standards  of 
assistance  and  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  development  of  the  programs 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  also  provide  a  basis  for  national 
planning  in  the  field  of  relief  and  work  programs.  An  illustration  of 
the  latter  was  provided  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  when  the 
Board  was  called  upon  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
to  supply  information  needed  for  the  study  of  relief  policy  undertaken 
by  that  agency. 
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Health  and  Disability  Studies 

Studies  of  illness  and  disability  as  a  cause  of  economic  insecurity 
were  continued  during  the  year,  and  consideration  was  given  to  pro- 
posals for  extending  the  social  security  system  to  include  the  risk  of  ill 
health  and  disability.  Basic  data  were  compiled  and  cost  estimates 
were  prepared  for  specific  legislative  programs  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  and  work  was  continued  on  the  formulation  of  alternative 
specifications  to  be  considered  in  the  adoption  of  a  program.  Ex- 
tensive analyses  were  made  of  American  and  foreign  experience  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  estimating  the  extent  and  frequency  of 
temporary  and  permanent  disability  to  be  anticipated  under  specified 
disability  insurance  programs.  These  studies  have  also  included 
detailed  analyses  of  the  wage  records  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program,  in  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals 
with  fully  and  currently  insured  status  in  future  years. 

Information  has  been  collected  concerning  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lative proposals  to  provide  medical  services  for  various  segments  of 
the  population.  These  proposals  have  been  analyzed  especially  in 
their  relationship  to  existing  social  insurance  systems.  Investigations 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  unmet  medical  needs  have  included 
studies  of  the  receipt  of  medical  services  by  urban  and  rural  families 
in  different  income  groups  and  expenditures  by  these  groups  for 
various  types  of  medical  services.  On  the  basis  of  monthly  reports 
submitted  voluntarily  by  selected  organizations,  special  studies  are 
being  undertaken  to  determine  the  volume  and  type  of  medical  care 
furnished  under  prepayment  medical-service  plans  and  the  personnel 
required  for  the  operation  of  such  plans.  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  analysis  of  methods  for  providing  more  nearly  adequate 
medical  care,  especially  through  social  insurance. 

Social  and  Economic  Studies 

Other  studies  of  basic  economic  and  social  factors  comprising  the 
institutional  framework  within  which  the  social  security  program 
operates  have  been  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  Further 
analyses  have  been  made  of  the  data  derived  from  the  study  of  family 
composition  financed  in  part  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
This  study  is  based  on  740,000  household  schedules  originally  obtained 
in  the  National  Health  Survey,  a  WPA  project  supervised  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  study  has  provided  infor- 
mation not  previously  available  on  the  relation  of  family  composi- 
tion to  such  factors  as  income,  dependency,  home  ownership,  and 
other  indexes  of  economic  security.  Findings  from  this  study  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the  number 
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of  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and 
of  estimates  relating  to  disability  insurance  and  other  aspects  of 
administration  of  the  social  security  program. 

Work  was  continued  during  the  year  on  the  compilation  of  avail- 
able data  and  the  construction  of  estimates  concerning  the  economic 
status  of  various  age  groups  in  the  population.  The  sample  income 
data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  have  been  examined 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
income  among  individuals  in  different  areas.  Studies  of  differentials 
in  costs  and  standards  of  living  in  various  urban  and  rural  areas 
were  continued  as  the  basis  for  study  of  the  adequacy  of  payments 
under  social  security  programs. 

Studies  of  Federal  and  State  financing  of  social  security  programs 
have  been  maintained.  Attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  rela- 
tion of  social  security  financing  to  the  total  Federal  budget  and  the 
national  income  and  toward  analysis  of  alternative  methods  of  financ- 
ing. The  interrelationships  between  social  security  operations  and 
fluctuations  in  national  mcome,  industrial  production,  emplojnnent, 
and  other  economic  phenomena  were  followed  closely.  Problems 
related  to  the  management  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  have  been  studied  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who 
serves  as  one  of  the  Trustees.  Extensive  compilations  of  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  States  were  revised  in  the  light  of  recent  developments 
and  newly  available  data.  Further  progress  was  made  in  the  analysis 
of  basic  factors  involved  in  a  variable  matchmg  basis  for  Federal 
grants  to  States. 

Studies  looking  to  the  development  of  integrated  statistics  for  all 
types  of  social  insurance  were  undertaken  during  the  year,  and 
combmed  figures  on  claimants  and  payments  under  various  programs 
are  now  available.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  statistical  data  on  operations  under  the  railroad  insur- 
ance programs  are  included  in  this  social  insurance  series. 

Cooperation  in  Analysis  and  Planning 

The  Board  has  continued  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  by  making 
important  data  available  and  by  collaborating  in  projects  of  mutual 
concern.  During  the  year  a  representative  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  studied  the  basic  wage  and  employment  records  of  workers 
covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  to  determine 
how  the  statistics  available  from  these  records  could  best  serve  the 
programs  of  other  agencies  and  other  units  within  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  The  survey,  to  which  the  Board  gave  its  full  cooperation, 
resulted  in  recommendations  for  improvements  in  statistical  pro- 
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cedures  and  tabulations  and  for  a  program  of  economic  analysis  of 
the  data.  Many  recommendations  have  already  been  adopted,  and 
plans  are  well  advanced  for  an  expanded  program  of  economic  analysis. 

Census  activities  during  the  year  were  of  concern  to  the  Board. 
Several  members  of  the  staff  attended  census  committee  meetings  in 
regard  to  material  to  be  contained  in  the  1940  census,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  coordinating  work  relating  to  industrial  and  occupational 
classifications  was  assigned  to  representatives  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  was  also  represented  on  a  committee  to  advise  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  a  special  study  of  the  extent  of  underenumeration  of 
infants  in  the  census  and  the  extent  of  underregistration  of  births. 
There  has  also  been  close  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned  with  analysis  and  planning. 

During  the  year,  as  heretofore,  the  Board  has  also  maintained  a 
close  relationship  in  analysis  and  planning  with  nongovernmental 
agencies  whose  activities  are  related  to  the  social  security  program, 
among  them  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  American  Association  for 
Social  Security,  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
American  College  of  Dentists,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  the  Committee  on  Social  Security 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the  Conference  on  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Collaboration  with 
these  and  other  agencies  has  related  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such 
as  studies  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  public  medical  services,  adminis- 
tration of  general  relief,  partial  unemployment  and  clearance  arrange- 
ments between  unemployment  compensation  and  relief  agencies,  and 
investigation  of  labor-market  conditions. 

Technical  Publications 

The  development  of  the  social  security  program  and  of  the  research 
and  statistical  services  of  the  Social  Security  Board  is  making  available 
a  wealth  of  basic  data  and  technical  information  of  great  importance 
not  only  to  the  Board  but  to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,    private    research    organizations,    business    and    civic 
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groups,  and  individual  students  of  social  and  economic  trends.  The 
Board  receives  periodic  reports  from  all  States  on  the  operations  of 
their  employment  security,  public  assistance,  and  general  relief  pro- 
grams, and  also,  through  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
assembles  data  on  the  social  security  programs  administered  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  on  earnings  and  persons  employed  under 
Federal  work  programs,  and  on  subsistence  payments  to  farmers  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  Board  has  thus  become  a 
center  for  current  information  on  employment  and  pay  rolls  covered 
by  the  social  insurance  programs  and  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
activities  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  and  public  aid,  as  well  as  for 
analysis  of  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  socio-economic  aspects 
of  social  security  programs  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Significant  current  data  and  the  results  of  special  research  and 
analysis  are  published  for  distribution  to  the  staffs  of  the  Board  and  of 
collaborating  State  and  Federal  agencies.  Periodicals  and  special 
reports  thus  issued  are  also  placed  on  sale  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  to  make 
them  available  to  interested  persons,  reference  libraries,  and  organiza- 
tions not  included  in  the  limited  administrative  distribution  by  the 
Board.  The  titles  and  scope  of  such  serial  publications  and  special 
reports  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  or  to  be  generally  available  shortly 
thereafter  are  briefly  noted  below. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin,  issued  monthly,  contains  special 
articles  and  current  data  on  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance, 
Federal-State  employment  security  and  public  assistance.  Federal 
insurance  programs  for  railroad  workers,  and  other  social  and  economic 
data  pertment  to  the  social  security  program.  To  provide  a  compre- 
hensive summary  and  analysis  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  the  social 
security  program,  the  Board  is  issuing  a  yearbook  as  an  annual  supple- 
ment to  the  Bulletin.  The  first  issue,  the  Social  Security  Yearbook, 
1939,  summarizes  calendar-year  data  and  contains  extensive  biblio- 
graphic notes  on  sources  of  more  detailed  information  available  in 
printed  and  processed  documents  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  the 
Yearbook  includes  a  list  of  documents  published  by  the  Board  in 
printed  or  processed  form  and  of  other  Federal  documents  pertinent 
to  the  Board's  programs. 

The  Employment  Security  Review,  published  primarily  for  distri- 
bution to  State  and  local  employment  security  agencies,  contains 
articles  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  employment  security  program 
and  related  fields.  This  monthly  publication  was  formerly  issued 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  as  "Employment  Service 
News." 
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The  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Service  of  the 
Board  compiles  leading  decisions  relating  to  Federal  and  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation  and  to  benefit  rights  under  State 
laws.  The  Benefit  Series  is  a  monthly,  indexed  compilation  of  selected 
State  coverage  and  benefit  decisions  and  opinions  on  appealed  claims 
for  benefits  rendered  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

A  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  was  issued  during  the  year, 
containing  information  on  approximately  29,000  occupations  to  facili- 
tate proper  classification  and  placement  of  workers.  Other  published 
reports  of  research  noted  in  this  or  previous  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  are:  "Old  Age  in  Sweden:  A  Program  of  Social  Security,"  a 
comprehensive  study  of  provisions  for  the  aged  in  Sweden,  including 
social  insurance,  assistance,  subsidized  housing,  health,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  Swedish  welfare  program ;"  Seasonal  Workers  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria";  "An 
Outline  of  Foreign  Social  Insurance  and  Assistance  Laws";  "Cash 
Benefits  Under  Volimtary  Disabihty  Insurance  in  the  United  States"; 
"Public  and  Private  Aid  in  116  Urban  Areas,  1929-38,  With  a  Supple- 
ment for  1939";  and  "Trends  in  Public  Assistance,  1933-39."  The 
last  four  of  these  reports  were  in  process  of  publication  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 
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July  1-October  31,  1940 

Developments  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  period  July  1-October  31,  1940,  are  summarized  briefly 
in  this  chapter  to  provide  recent  information  on  the  activities  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned  with  the  social  security  program. 

Defense  Program 

The  initial  activities  of  the  Social  Security  Board  m  surveying  the 
qualifications  of  workers  registered  at  public  employment  offices  to 
ascertain  the  skills  available  in  the  labor  market  for  defense  work 
have  been  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  was 
named  to  serve  with  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bm'eau,  the  Sm-geon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Director  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
representative  of  consumer  interests  for  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Services  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  defense  activities  were 
expanded  fm'ther  by  close  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Commission, 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  other  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  national  defense  program.  Cooperative  relations  were 
established  also  with  the  officials  of  the  Selective  Service  System.  The 
Social  Security  Board,  thi'ough  the  Nation-wide  system  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  operated  by  the  various  State  employment  services, 
assists  in  meeting  the  defense  needs  for  qualified  workers  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  som'ces  of  information  regarding  significant  developments 
in  the  labor  market.  As  of  October  31,  1940,  a  total  of  192,129 
workers  were  registered  at  public  employment  offices  as  having  quali- 
fications and  experience  which  fitted  them  for  work  in  about  500 
occupations  regarded  as  particularly  important  for  defense  activities, 
among  them  aircraft,  machine-shop  work  and  machine-tool  manufac- 
turmg,  foundry  work,  construction,  shipbuilding,  metal  working,  elec- 
trical equipment,  radio,  telephone  and  telegraph,  or  other  work 
requisite  for  defense.  The  employment  offices  have  intensified  their 
placement  activities  in  such  defense  occupations. 

In  July  the  Social  Security  Board  called  the  officials  of  the  employ- 
ment security  agencies  of  all  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  confer  in  Washington  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
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Employment  Service  in  training  and  recruiting  workers  for  jobs  under 
the  national  defense  program. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  tlu'ough  which  jobs  in  arsenals  and  navy  yards  are  filled, 
to  assure  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  workers  for  these 
Government  establisliments.  While  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
and  other  demands  for  qualified  workers  has  been  met  locally,  short- 
ages of  specific  types  of  workers  in  certain  areas  required  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  and  expanded  clearance  procedures.  Thirteen 
regional  clearance  offices  have  been  established  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
workers  at  points  where  they  are  most  needed,  to  coordinate  and  guide 
the  transfer  of  workers,  to  prevent  unnecessary  migration,  and  to 
maintain  labor  reserves  in  communities  where  they  are  now  needed 
or  will  soon  be  required. 

The  Board  has  worked  closely  with  other  agencies  in  planning  and 
operating  a  training  program  to  augment  the  supply  of  workers  by 
providing  information  on  the  locations  and  t3^pes  of  jobs  in  wliich 
workers  are  needed,  by  aiding  in  the  selection  of  workers  for  training, 
by  placing  workers  upon  completion  of  training,  and  by  providing  a 
central  channel  of  information  on  the  types  of  jobs  in  which  trainees 
obtain  employment. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  an  analysis  of  army  jobs 
was  prepared.  A  survey  of  occupational  skills  in  defense  jobs  in 
private  industry  was  also  made.  Detailed  information  regarding 
occupations  of  particular  importance  to  the  defense  program  and  an 
indication  of  the  approximate  training  tune  necessary  for  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  job  were  provided  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
planning  of  training  programs  and  in  the  placement  process.  The 
selective  service  regulations  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  8545  and 
issued  to  local  selective  service  committees  advise  local  boards  to 
consult  the  local  agents  of  public  employment  offices  and  welfare 
services  for  information  helpful  in  the  determination  of  occupational 
deferments  and  in  classifying  registrants. 

A  comprehensive  estimate  of  defense  labor  requirements  is  provided 
through  field-staff  visits  to  employers  in  some  20,000  leading  estabhsh- 
ments  in  defense  industries  throughout  the  United  States.  Data 
obtained  through  these  sources,  correlated  with  more  general  informa- 
tion obtained  through  montlily  reports  of  significant  developments  in 
labor-market  conditions  in  each  State,  are  furnished  periodically  to 
the  Advisory  Commission,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  other  defense 
agencies.  These  reports  provide  comprehensive  summaries  of  employ- 
ment conditions  tlu-oughout  the  country,  anticipated  changes  in  labor 
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demand,  the  general  adequacy  of  the  labor  supply,  points  and  types  of 
labor  stringency,  trends  in  hiring  practices,  and  other  significant  items. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  September  14,  1940,  the  Board  is  continuing  its  study  of 
the  problems  relating  to  insurance  protection  for  workers  who  are 
called  into  the  service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940^  for 
counting  time  spent  in  military  service  during  any  war-service  period 
prior  to  January  1,  1937,  in  computing  benefits  mider  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Conference 
of  Employment  Security  Agencies  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  October  1-4,  instructed  the  executive  committee  of  the 
conference  to  study  and  recommend,  in  collaboration  with  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  preservation  of  wage  credits  under  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  for  workers  entering  military  service. 

The  Social  Secmity  Board  has  rided  that,  if  a  State  by  law  or 
regulation  has  an  established  general  practice,  applicable  to  all  State 
departments,  with  respect  to  payment  of  salaries  of  State  employees 
during  leave  for  military  training  or  duty,  the  Board  will  provide 
funds  for  salaries  of  employees  of  the  State  employment  security 
agency  on  the  basis  applicable  to  other  State  departments,  as  part 
of  the  necessary  costs  of  administering  the  State  employment  security 
program.  If  a  State  does  not  have  an  established  general  practice 
with  respect  to  military  leave.  Federal  grants  to  pay  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  State  employment  security  agency  during  military 
leave  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  for  military  leave 
in  force  for  Federal  employees  stationed  in  the  State. 

Legislative  Developments 

The  coverage  of  the  social  insurance  programs  was  affected  by 
amendments  ^  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  which  clarified  the  situation  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  coal-mining  operations  (so-called  captive  mines). 
Such  employment  is  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  and  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Acts.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20,000 
coal  miners  will  be  affected  by  the  transfer.  Benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  were  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment ^  which  increases  benefit  rates  and  duration  and  reduces  the 
waiting  period. 

'  Public,  NO.-801,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  Oct.  8, 1940. 
'  Public,  No.  764,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  Aug.  13,  1940. 
'  Public,  No.  833,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  Oct.  10, 1940. 
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The  Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940  amended  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  to  permit  employers  to  credit  against  that  tax  for  1936, 
1937,  1938,  and  1939  contributions  paid  by  them  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  years  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  at  any 
time  within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  amendment.  The 
maximum  credit  so  allowable  is  90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  for  the 
years  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  and  81  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  for  the 
year  1939.  If  the  employer  has  paid  the  full  Federal  tax  without 
benefit  of  the  credit,  refund  may  be  paid,  based  upon  the  maximum 
allowable  credit.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  allowance  of  credits 
in  cases  in  which  the  employer's  assets  are  in  receivership  or  under 
the  control  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  during  the  59-day 
period  following  the  enactment  date  of  the  amendment. 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

From  the  beginning  of  1940,  when  montlily  benefits  first  became 
payable  under  the  amended  Social  Security  Act,  tlu'ough  October  31, 
a  total  of  nearly  213,000  claims  allowed  for  montlily  benefits  were 
fuUy  processed  for  all  record  purposes.  The  aggregate  monthly  rate 
of  benefit  for  these  claims  was  $3,969,000,  without  adjustment  for 
deductions  under  section  203  or  907  of  the  amended  act.  The  total 
monthly  benefits  allowed  and  the  number  of  claimants  affected  were 
as  follows:  $2,592,000  for  114,000  retired  workers  aged  65  and  over, 
$352,000  for  29,000  wives  aged  65  and  over,  $67,000  for  3,000  widows 
aged  65  and  over,  $366,000  for  19,000  widows  with  children  under 
18,  $583,000  for  48,000  children  under  18,  $9,000  for  700  dependent 
parents  aged  65  and  over.  In  addition,  lump-sum  death  payments 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1935  act  and  the  1939  amendments  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  more  than  $9,815,000  were  certified  with  respect  to 
nearly  83,000  deceased  workers. 

The  amount  of  monthly  benefits  actually  certified  is  less  than  the 
aggregate  total  of  benefits  allowed,  because  of  deductions  required 
under  sections  203  and  907  of  the  amended  act  and  because  payments 
are  discontinued  in  some  instances  owing  to  the  claimant's  death  or  for 
other  specified  cause.  In  the  10-month  period  January-October  1940, 
total  monthly  benefits  of  $20.0  million  were  certified  for  payment;  the 
total  amount  certified  for  both  montlily  benefits  and  lump-sum  pay- 
ments in  this  period  was  $29.8  million. 

As  reported  in  the  Daily  Statement  of  the  Treasury,  the  total  assets 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  as  of  October  31 
were  $1.9  billion.  A  total  of  nearly  $199.2  milhon  was  received  in 
taxes  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  during  July- 
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October.  Of  this  amount  $2.4  million  represents  contributions  re- 
corded as  receipts  during  the  period  but  collected  prior  to  July  1, 
1940,  and  therefore  not  available  for  transfer  to  the  trust  fmid.  The 
balance  of  more  than  $196.7  million  was  deposited  in  the  trust  fund 
during  the  period. 

The  first  request  from  a  claimant  for  hearing  before  a  referee  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  with  respect  to  his  claim  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  was  received  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  the  period  July-October,  227  requests  for  hearing  were  received. 
Of  the  101  cases  in  which  hearings  had  been  held  by  the  end  of  October, 
decisions  had  been  issued  to  the  claimants  in  45  cases.  In  37  of  these 
cases  the  decision  issued  after  the  hearing  made  no  change  in  the 
previous  determination;  in  8  cases  the  initial  determination  was 
reversed  or  modified  by  the  decision  of  the  referee  or  of  the  Appeals 
Council,  allowing  claims  previously  denied  or  making  other  claims 
payable  for  an  amount  higher  than  that  initially  determined. 

The  cumulative  net  total  of  employee  accounts  established  reached 
nearly  51.7  million  as  of  October  31,  1940,  representing  a  net  increase 
of  3.8  percent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  June  30,  1940.  At  the 
end  of  October  the  Board  had  received  nearly  122.0  million  wage 
items  of  an  estimated  total  of  122.6  million  items  for  workers  with 
taxable  wages  in  1939.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1939,  33.6  million 
workers  received  taxable  wages  of  approximately  $29.2  billion. 
Reports  of  1940  taxable  wages  had  been  received  for  the  first  3 
quarters  of  the  calendar  year  in  the  amount  of  $18.0  billion.* 

On  October  31,  1940,  the  Board  had  477  field  offices  in  operation, 
8  of  which  (Easton,  Pa.;  Du  Bois,  Pa.;  Norristown,  Pa.;  Annapolis, 
Md.;  Gastonia,  N.  C;  High  Point,  N.  C;  Morganton,  N.  C;  and 
Tupelo,  Miss.)  had  been  opened  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  As 
of  the  end  of  October  the  niunber  of  branch  offices  had  been  increased 
to  18,  with  new  offices  established  in  Concord  and  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Missoula,  Montana;  and  Provo,  Utah. 

Employment  Security 

Dm'ing  the  4-montli  period  July-October  1940,  the  Nation-wide 
chain  of  public  employment  offices  made  1.4  million  complete  place- 
ments for  workers  who  had  applied  for  aid  in  finding  jobs;  1.2  million 
or  85  percent  of  these  placements  were  in  private  employment.  The 
active  file  of  applicants  was  reduced  to  4.6  million  by  the  end  of 
October,  representing  a  decrease  of   16  percent  from   the  number 

*  Including  a  small  amount  of  wages  received  before  1940  and  excluding  taxable  wages  reported  before 
October  31  but  included  with  data  from  November  tax  returns  because  of  the  lag  between  reporting  and 
recording. 
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actively  seeking  work  at  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  A  total  of 
917,000  supplementary  placements  by  the  State  employment  offices 
served  to  supply  demands  largely  for  migratory  agricultural  labor. 

Unemployment  benefits  paid  during  the  4-month  period  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $176.2  million:  $55.7  million  in  July;  $51.7  million  in 
August;  $36.6  million  in  September;  and  $32.2  million  in  October. 
The  weekly  average  number  of  beneficiaries  in  each  of  these  months 
was  1,220,000,  1,125,000,  875,000,  and  700,000,  respectively. 

As  of  October  31,  1940,  States  had  a  total  of  $1.8  billion  available  for 
benefit  payments  mider  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  in- 
cluding amounts  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  and  in  State  clear- 
ing accounts  and  benefit-payment  accounts.  An  amencbnent  to  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act^  extended  until  July  1,  1942, 
the  period  during  wliich  a  State  whose  supreme  court  has  held  such 
transfers  unconstitutional  may  take  action  to  authorize  transfers  from 
its  account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  the  railroad  account  in 
the  same  fund.  A  total  of  $94.0  million  was  so  transferred  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Federal  tax  collections  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  amounted  to  $12.0  million  in  the  4-month 
period  July-October  1940.  Since  June  30,  1940,  the  Board  has  ap- 
proved and  certified  to  State  agencies  the  provisions  for  reduced  rates 
of  employer  contributions  to  employer-reserve  accounts  of  3  State 
laws  and  the  experience-rating  provisions  of  11  State  laws  providing 
for  reduced  rates  to  pooled  funds.  The  certification  of  the  pooled- 
fund  laws  followed  the  issuance  by  the  Board  of  standards  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  section  1602  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
sets  forth  the  basis  for  additional  credit  for  reduced  rates  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  pooled  fund. 

As  of  October  31,  1940,  the  Social  Security  Board  had  certified  a 
total  of  nearly  $32.8  million  for  administration  of  State  employment 
security  programs  for  the  period  July  1-December  31,  1940.  Grants 
for  administration  of  unemployment  compensation  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  accounted  for  $31.2  million  of  this  total,  and  grants  for 
employment  service  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  $1.6  million. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  Appro- 
priation Act,  Fiscal  Year  1941,^  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Postmaster  General  have  by  agreement  estabhshed  a  procedure,  eft'ec- 
tive  January  1,  1941,  whereby  official  mail  of  State  emplojonent  secur- 
ity agencies  is  to  be  transmitted  without  prepayment  of  postage.  Un- 
der tliis  procedure  the  Social  Security  Board  wiU  reimburse  the  Post 
Office  Department  montlily  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  State 


»  Public,  No.  725,  7Cth  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  July  2,  1940. 
«  Public,  No.  665,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  approved  Juno  26,  1940. 
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agencies  and  local  postmasters,  using  funds  appropriated  for  grants 
under  title  III  of  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act. 

Public  Assistance 

On  October  1 1  the  Board  approved  the  South  Dakota  plan  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  making  a  total  of  43  jurisdictions  which  had 
approved  plans  for  this  program  at  the  end  of  October  1940.  All 
States,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  operating  approved  plans 
for  old-age  assistance  and  43  had  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
Total  obligations  for  payments  to  recipients  under  these  programs  in 
October  were  $40.9  million  for  2.0  million  needy  aged  persons,  $11.3 
milhon  for  836,000  dependent  cliildren  in  346,000  famihes,  and  $1.1 
million  for  49,000  blind  persons.  Total  obligations  incurred  for  pay- 
ments to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  the  period 
July  1-October  31  amounted  to  $160.7  million  for  old-age  assistance, 
$44.0  million  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  $4.5  million  for  aid  to 
the  blind.  By  October  31  Federal  grants  had  been  certified  to  States 
with  approved  plans  for  pubhc  assistance  for  the  period  July  1-Decem- 
ber  31,  1940,  in  the  following  amounts:  old-age  assistance,  $120.7 
million;  aid  to  dependent  children,  $29.6  million;  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
$3.4  milhon. 

Payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance,  including  data  for 
States  operating  plans  without  Federal  participation,  general  rehef, 
subsistence  payments  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  earn- 
ings of  persons  employed  under  Federal  work  programs,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $249.9  million  in  September  in  the  continental  United  States, 
a  decrease  of  $8.4  million  from  the  figure  for  September  1939.  It  is 
estimated  that  public  assistance  and/or  work-program  earnings  were 
received  in  September  by  persons  in  5.4  million  different  households 
comprising  15.2  million  individuals.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
September  1939  were  5.8  million  households  with  16.5  million  indi- 
vidual members. 

Other  Programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

On  July  29,  1940,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
approved  a  Puerto  Rico  plan  for  services  for  crippled  children.  With 
the  approval  of  tliis  plan,  all  48  States,  the  District  of  Cohunbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  availed  themselves  of  Federal 
fimds  for  all  health  and  welfare  programs  in  which  they  may  partici- 
pate under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  related  legislation. 
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Chart  29. — Functiofial  chart  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  of  Oct.  11,  194O 
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Administrative  Organization  and  Finance 

The  functional  organization  of  the  Social  Security  Board  (chart  29)  and  the 
location  of  its  regional  offices  (p.  157)  and  field  offices  (p.  158)  are  shown  in  this 
appendix,  which  also  contains  tables  indicating  the  distribution  of  departmental 
and  field  personnel  of  the  Board  by  bureaus  and  offices  (table  A-1),  and  its  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  (table  A-2).  Transfers  of  personnel  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  during  the  fiscal  year  are  not  reflected  in  tables  A-1  and  A-2, 
since  employees  thus  transferred  remained  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Board  throughout 
the  year. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department  this  appendix  also 
includes  financial  data  relating  to  all  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
except  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  funds  for  which  are  merged  with  those,  of 
other  fiscal  accounts.  Data  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department  indicate 
appropriations  and  expenditures  under  the  act  (table  A-3),  Federal  grants  to 
States  (table  A-4),  status  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  (table 
A-7)  and  the  unemployment  trust  fund  (table  A-6),  and  collections  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(table  A-8). 

Expenditures  in  this  appendix  are  reported  on  three  different  bases:  as  checks 
cashed  and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  (table  A-3) ;  as  checks 
issued  by  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  (table  A-4) ;  and  as  amounts  cer- 
tified by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  (table  A-5).  Variations 
in  the  three  sets  of  data  relating  to  Federal  grants  to  States  thus  arise  from  differ- 
ences in  the  stage  of  the  payment  process  and,  in  some  instances,  in  the  periods 
to  which  the  figures  are  applicable. 

Table  A-2  (administrative  expenditures)  and  table  A-5  (grants  to  States) 
refer  to  operations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  therefore  include  expenditures 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Tables 
A-3  and  A-4,  on  the  other  hand,  relate  to  Federal  operations  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  alone,  including  programs  administered  under  that  act  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  For  data  on  total  obligations  incurred  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  for  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance  under  State  plans 
approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  see  table  D-4  in  appendix  D.  Table  C-12 
indicates  total  expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  under  the  match- 
ing provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  administration  of  public  employment 
offices  and  from  Federal  funds  for  administration  of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Amounts  certified  under  the  Social 
Security  and  Wagner-Peyser  Acts  for  employment  security  administration  (table 
A-5)  are  less  than  Federal  funds  budgeted  for  this  purpose  (table  C-12)  because 
the  latter  include  reallotments  of  unencumbered  balances  from  previous  budgetary 
periods. 

Collections  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  formerly  title 
VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (table  A-8),  represent  all  taxes  levied  in  connection 
with  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program.  Collections  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  formerly  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  represent 
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taxes  paid  by  subject  employers  after  credits  against  their  tax  have  been  allowed 
for  contributions  paid  under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  (table  C-9). 
State  collections  are  deposited  to  the  State's  account  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  (table  A-6). 

Throughout  this  appendix  and  the  following  appendixes  relating  to  operations 
under  the  programs  for  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Federal- 
State  employment  security  and  public  assistance,  the  term  "States"  is  used  as 
defined  in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 


Organization  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
Regional  and  Territorial  Offices 


Region 


I.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut.  Regional 
director:  John  F.  Hardy, 
Social  Security  Board,  120 
Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

II.  New  York.  Regional  director: 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  Social 
Security  Board,  11  West 
Forty  -  second  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

III.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware. Regional  director: 
William  L.  Dill,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Juniper  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

IV.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia.  Regional  di- 
rector: G.  R.  Parker,  Social 
Security  Board,  Arlington 
Building,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C. 

V.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Re- 
gional director:  Robert  C. 
Goodwin,  Social  Security 
Board,  Euclid  Avenue  and 
East  Ninth  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

VI.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 
Regional  director:  Henry  L. 
McCarthy,  Social  Security 
Board,  United  States  Court- 
house Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Region 

VII.  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  South 
Carolina.  Regional  director: 
Richard  H.  Lyle,  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  First  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth  Street,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

VIII.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska. Regional  director: 
Fred  M.  Wilcox,  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  Federal  Office 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IX.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma.  Regional  director: 
Ed  McDonald,  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  1006  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

X.  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Regional  director:  James  B. 
Marley,  Social  Security 
Board,  North  Presa  and  East 
Houston  Streets,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

XI.  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  Wyoming. 
Regional  director:  Heber  R. 
Harper,  Social  Security 
Board,  1706  Welton  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

XII.  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada.  Regional  di- 
rector: Richard  M.  Neustadt, 
Social  Security  Board,  785 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Alaska.  Territorial  director:  Hugh  J. 
Wade,  Social  Security  Board:  Terri- 
torial Building,  Juneau.  Alaska. 


Hawaii.  Territorial  director:  Harold  S. 
Burr,  Social  Security  Board,  Federal 
Building,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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Field  Offices,  by  Regions  and  States,  as  of  June  30,  1940 


Connecticut:  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
Meriden,!  New  Britain, i  New  Haven, 
New  London,  Stamford, •  Torrington,' 
Waterbury,  Willimantic. 

Maine:  Augusta,  Bangor,  Lewiston,i 
Portland. 

Massachusetts:  Attleboro,'  Boston  (2), 
Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  ^  Fall 
River,  Fitchburg,  Haverhill,'  Hol- 
yoke.i  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Mal- 
den,i  New  Bedford,  Pittsfield, 
Quincy,'  Salem,'  Springfield,  Waltham,' 
Worcester. 

New  Hampshire:  Concord,  Littleton, 
Manchester,  Nashua,'  Portsmouth. 

Rhode  Island:  Newport,'  Pawtucket, 
Providence,  Woonsocket. 

Vermont:  Burlington,  Montpelier,  Rut- 
land. 

REGION  II 

New  York:  Albany,  Auburn,'  Bingham- 
ton,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Glens  Falls, 
Gloversville,'  Ithaca,'  Jamestown, 
Kingston,  Newburgh,  New  Rochelle,' 
New  York  City  (Manhattan,  3; 
Bronx,  2;^  Brooklyn,  2;-  Jamaica; 
Long  Island  City;  Staten  Island'), 
Niagara  Falls,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,' 
Plattsburg,'  Poughkeepsie,'  Rochester, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Troy,'  Utica, 
Watertown,'  Yonkers. 

REGION  III 

Delaware:   Wilmington. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City,  Bayonne, 
Bridgeton,'  Camden,  Elizabeth,  Jer- 
sey City,  Newark,  Passaic,  Paterson, 
Perth  Amboy,  Trenton. 

Pennsylvania:  AUentown,  Altoona,  Am- 
bridge,'  Chester,  Erie,  Greensburg,' 
Harrisburg,  Hazleton,  Johnstown, 
Lancaster,  McKeesport,'  New  Castle, 
New  Kensington,'  Oil  City,  Philadel- 
phia County  (Philadelphia;  German- 
town;'  Kensington'),  Pittsburgh, 
Pottsville,'  Reading,  Scranton, 
Sharon,'  Turtle  Creek,'  Uniontown, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  York. 


REGION  IV 

District  of  Columbia:   Washington. 

Maryland:  Baltimore,  Cumberland, 
Hagerstown,  Salisbury. 

North  Carolina:  Asheville,  Charlotte, 
Durham,  Fayettevillc,'  Goldsboro,' 
Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount, 
Salisbury,  Wilmington,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Virginia:  Alexandria,'  Bristol,  Danville,' 
Lynchburg,  Newport  News,'  Norfolk, 
Petersburg,'  Richmond,  Roanoke, 
Staunton. 

West  Virginia:  Bluefield,  Beckley', 
Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Huntington, 
Logan,'  Martinsburg,  Morgantown,' 
Parkersburg,  Wheeling. 

REGION  V 

Kentucky:  Ashland,  Bowling  Green, 
Covington,  Frankfort,  Hazard,'  Lex- 
ington, Louisville,  Middlesboro, 
Owensboro,  Paducah. 

Michigan:  Battle  Creek,'  Bay  City,' 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County  (Detroit, 
2;  2  Dearborn;'  Highland  Park'), 
Escanaba,'  Flint,  Grand  Rapids, 
Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Mar- 
quette, Muskegon,'  Pontiac,  Saginaw, 
Traverse  City. 

Ohio:  Akron,  Ashtabula,  Canton, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Hamilton,  Lima,  Lorain, 
Mansfield,  Marion,'  Nelsonville,' 
Portsmouth,  Springfield,  Toledo, 
Warren,'  Youngstown,  Zanesville. 

REGION  VI 

Illinois:  Aurora,'  Bloomington,' 

Chicago  and  Cook  County  (Chicago, 
5;^  Evanston;'  Oak  Park;'  Cicero;' 
Harvey  '),  Champaign,'  Danville,  De- 
catur,' East  St.  Louis,  Galesburg, 
Harrisburg,  Joliet,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Peoria,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Rock 
Island,  Springfield,  Waukegan. 

Indiana:  Anderson,'  Bloomington,'  Elk- 
hart,' Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Gary, 
Hammond,'  Indianapolis,  Kokomo, 
Lafayette,  Muncie,  New  Albany, 
Richmond,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute 
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Wisconsin:  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Janesville,i  La  Crosse, 
Madison,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,' 
Racine,  Sheboygan, ^  Superior,^ 
Wausau. 

REGIOlSr    VII 

Alabama:  Anniston,  Birmingham,  De- 
catur, Dothan,  Gadsden,  Mobile, 
Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa. 

Florida:  Gainesville, ^  Jacksonville,  Mi- 
ami, Orlando,  Pensacola,  St.  Peters- 
burg,^ Tallahassee,  Tampa,  West 
Palm  Beach. 1 

Georgia:  Albany,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Au- 
gusta, Columbus,  La  Grange,'  Macon, 
Rome,'  Savannah,  Valdosta,'  Way- 
cross. 

Mississippi:  Columbus,  Greenwood, 
Gulfport,'  Hattiesburg,  Jackson,  Me- 
ridian, Vicksburg. 

South  Carolina:  Anderson,'  Charleston, 
Columbia,  Florence,  Greenville, 
Greenwood,  Rock  Hill,  Spartanburg. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  Columbia, 
Dyersburg,  Jackson,  Johnson  City,' 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville. 

REGION    VIII 

Iowa:  Cedar  Rapids,'  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Dubuque,'  Fort  Dodge,' 
Ottumwa,  Sioux  City,  Waterloo. 

Minnesota:  Albert  Lea,  Bemidji,'  Du- 
luth,  Minneapolis,  Redwood  Falls,' 
St.  Cloud,  St.  Paul,  Winona.' 

Nebraska:  Alliance,'  Grand  Island,' 
Lincoln,  North  Platte,  Omaha. 

North  Dakota:  Bismarck,  Fargo,  Grand 
Forks,  Minot. 

South  Dakota:  Aberdeen,  Huron,'  Rajiid 
Cit}',  Sioux  Falls. 

EEGION    IX 

Arkansas:  El  Dorado,'  Fort  Smith, 
Harrison,'  Hot  Springs,'  Jonesboro, 
Little  Rock,   Pine  Bluff,  Texarkana. 

Kansas:  Atchison,'  Dodge  City,  Good- 
land,'  Hutchinson,'  Independence,' 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,'  Salina, 
Topeka,  Wichita. 

Missouri:  Cape  Girardeau,  Clayton, 
Hannibal,  Jefferson  City,  Joplin,' 
Kansas  City,  Poplar  Bluff,'  St.  Jo- 
seph, St.  Louis  (2)  ,2  Sedalia,'  Spring- 
field. 


Oklahoma:  Antlers,'  Ardmore,  Clinton, 
Enid,'  Lawton,'  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa City,  Ponca  City,'  Shawnee,' 
Tulsa. 

REGION    X 

Louisiana:  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge, 
Lake  Charles,'  Monroe,  New  Orleans, 
Shreveport. 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque,  Roswell, 
Santa  Fe.' 

Texas:  Abilene,'  Amarillo,  Austin,  Beau- 
mont, Big  Spring,'  Brownsville,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort 
Worth,  Galveston,'  Houston,  Laredo,' 
Lubbock,'  Lufkin,'  Paris,'  San  Angelo, 
San  Antonio,  Tyler,  Waco,  Wichita 
Falls. 

REGION    XI 

Arizona:     Flagstaff,     Globe,'     Phoenix, 

Prescott,'  Tucson. 
Colorado:   Alamosa,'  Colorado  Springs,' 

Denver,     Grand    Junction,     Greeley, 

Pueblo,  Trinidad.' 
Idaho:   Boise,  Pocatello,  Twinfalls.' 
Montana:  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,' 

Havre,  Helena,  Miles  Citj'.' 
Utah:  Ogden,  Richfield,'  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wyoming:     Casper,     Cheyenne,     Rock 

Springs,'  Sheridan. 

REGION    XII 

California:  Bakersfield,'  Eureka,  Fresno, 
Los  Angeles  County  (Glendale,'  Hol- 
lywood,' Huntington  Park,'  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles),  Oakland,  Pasa- 
dena, Redding,'  Sacramento,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Jose,  San  Mateo,'  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Rosa,'  Stockton. 

Idaho:   Lewiston. 

Nevada:   Las  Vegas,  Reno. 

Oregon:  Eugene,  Klamath  Falls,  La 
Grande,  Portland,  Salem. 

Washington:  Aberdeen,'  Bellingham,' 
Olympia,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Yakima. 

Territorial:  Juneau,  Alaska;  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


'  Opened  during  fiscal  year  193&-40. 

»  One  opened  during  fiscal  year  1939-40. 

3  All  but  one  opened  during  fiscal  year  1939-40. 
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Table  A~  1 . — Personnel  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  classified  by  bureau  and  office  and 
by  departmental  and  field  service,  as  of  June  30,  1940 


Bureau  and  ofBce 


Total 


Depart- 
mental 


Field 


Total 

Office  of  the  Board 

Office  of  the  Actuary 

Office  of  Appeals  Council 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director: 

Office - 

Business  management  services  > 

Regional  offices 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Bureau  of  Public  A  ssistance 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel ' 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits 

Informational  Service 


12, 164 


7,286 


17 
22 
21 

104 
916 
370 
790 
,918 
216 
179 
195 
340 
76 


16 

22 

4 

104 

915 

0 

610 
3  4, 925 
177 
151 
158 
148 
56 


4,878 


1 
0 
17 

0 
s  1 
370 
180 
<  3, 993 
39 
28 
37 
192 
20 


1  Includes  personnel  of  the  Appointment  and  Pay  Roll  Division,  Placement  and  Classification  Division, 
and  Printing  and  Duplicating  Division,  which  were  transferred  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency;  employees  remained  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
until  June  30,  1940. 

2  Employed  in  Baltimore  Accounting  Operations. 

3  Includes  3,928  employees  in  Baltimore  Accounting  Operations. 
♦  Includes  972  employees  in  Baltimore  Accounting  Operations. 

»  See  footnote  2,  table  A-2. 


Table  A-2. — Administrative  expenditures,  Social  Security  Board,  fiscal  year  1939-40 
Administrative  expenditures,  total $25,082,988.67 

General  expenses,  all  bureaus  and  offices,  total 4,462,958.34 

Stationery  and  office  supplies $537,787.32 

Printed  forms 200,180.89 

Printing  and  binding  (other  than  printed  forms) 604, 550. 45 

Furniture  and  equipment 650,  768. 72 

Storage  and  care  of  vehicles 742.80 

Rental  of  office  space 828,055.85 

Rental  of  equipment 944,100.50 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses  (guard,  elevator,  and  cleaning 

services) 173,800.00 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water 97,524.29 

Repairs  and  alterations 68, 459.  69 

Telegraph 27,518.46 

Telephone 198,087.40 

Other  communication  services 20, 432.  78 

Freight  and  express  charges 48, 142. 44 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices 515.59 

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses 62, 291. 16 

Salaries  and  travel,  all  bureaus  and  offices,  total 20,620,030.33 

Salaries  Travel 

Total $19,201,531.51  $1,418,498.82 

Office  of  the  Board .'. 62,102.54  1,618.37 

Office  of  the  Actuary 65,720.44  895.03 

Office  of  Appeals  Council 25,502.57  8,584.87 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director: 

Office 255,528.90  37,325.08 

Business  management  services  '. 1,340,556.41  1,930.31 

Regional  offices 593,557.34  25,421.02 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 1,918,689.36  250,572.89 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 12,428,438.77  710,317.36 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 488,0.53.02  61, 172. 17 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel  2 506,558.45  24,727.58 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 413,197.63  26,234.81 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits _ 888,887.72  238,924.27 

Informational  Service 214,738.36  30,745.06 

'  Includes  salaries  and  travel  of  the  Appointment  and  Pay  Roll  Division,  Placement  and  Classification 
Division,  and  Printing  and  Duplicating  Division,  which  were  transferred  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency,  but  remained  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  until  June  30,  1940. 

2  Entire  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  was  transferred  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency,  but  remained  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
until  June  30, 1940. 
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Table  A-3. — Federal  appropriations  and  expenditures  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  fiscal  years  193S-39  and  1939-40  ' 

[In  thousands '] 


Fiscal  year  1938-39 

Fiscal  year  1939-40 

Item 

Appropria- 
tions ' 

Expendi- 
tures < 

Appropria- 
tions 3 

Expendi- 
tures * 

Total,   administrative  expenses  and  grants  to 
States 

$364,  855 

$341, 621 

»  $383,  844 

$379, 139 

22,  705 

21, 306 

25, 188 

22, 638 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Board: 
Salaries,  expenses,  and  wage  records              

22,  300 

325 

80 

20, 901 

324 

81 

24,  750 
338 
100 

22, 222 

Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau: 

323 

Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

93 

Grants  to  States          

342, 150 

320,  315 

358,  655 

356,  501 

Federal  Security  Agency 

349, 000 

346, 955 

326,  000 

304,  026 

339,  500 

337,516 

Old-age  assistance                    -                

214,000 

45, 000 

8,000 

6  59,  000 

8,  000 
8, 150 

208,  845 

31,013 

5,304 

'  58, 864 

8,  006 
8,283 

225, 000 

45, 000 

8,000 

8  61,  500 

9,500 
9,655 

227,  633 

Aid  to  dependent  children        .-        .- 

45,  380 

Aid  to  the  blind                    -  --  

6,  168 

Unemployment  compensation  administra- 

•  58, 335 

Public  Health  Service: 

Public-health  work                          

9,439 

Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau 

9,546 

Maternal  and  child-health  services.. 

3,800 
2,850 
1,500 

3,717 
3,047 
1,518 

4,800 
3, 350 
1,  505 

4,767 
3,291 

Child-welfare  services 

1,487 

Transfers  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund"  -  .- 

11  390, 000 

503,  000 

11  550,  000 

u  538, 712 

1  Excludes  some  funds  appropriated  and  expended  under  the  Social  Security  Act  because  they  are  not 
separated  from  other  Federal  funds  for  similar  purposes.  Such  is  the  case  with  funds  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, for  which  $104,650  was  appropriated  in  1938-39  and  $111,500  in  1939-40for  administration  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  $1.8  million  in  1938-39  and  $1,938,000  in  1939-40  for  grants  to  States.  For  disease  and  sani- 
tation investigations  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  appropriations  were  $1.6  million  in  1938-39  and 
$1,640,000  in  1939-40  in  addition  to  grants  to  States  shown  in  this  table. 

2  Totals  represent  sum  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sum  of  rounded  amounts. 

3  Excludes  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  year. 

*  Based  on  checks  cashed  and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Includes  expenditures  from  reappropriated 
balance  of  appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  year. 

» Includes  additional  appropriations  of  $17.3  million  approved  Aug.  9,  1939. 

« Includes  additional  appropriations  of  $9  million  approved  Mar.  15,  1939,  and  $10  million  approved  May 
2,  1939. 

'  Includes  grants  certified  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  States  for  employment  service  administration 
to  meet  requirements  of  unemployment  compensation  program. 

8  Does  not  include  appropriation  of  $3.5  million  for  grants  to  States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  for  em- 
ployment services. 

'  Includes  expenditures  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  employment  service  administration  in  the  States 
to  meet  requirements  of  unemployment  compensation  program,  but  does  not  include  expenditures  for  em- 
ployment service  under  the  AVagner-Peyser  Act. 

10  See  table  A-7  for  detailed  statement  of  this  account.  Prior  to  January  1940,  data  represent  operations 
of  old-age  reserve  account. 

»  The  1940  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Act,  approved  May  6,  1939,  appropriated  $580  million 
for  transfer  to  old-age  reserve  account,  of  which  $30  million  was  made  avaOable  during  1938-39,  leaving  $550 
million  for  transfer  during  1939-40. 

'2  Excludes  reimbursement  to  the  U.  8.  Treasury  for  administrative  expenses  amounting  to  $12.3  million. 

Source:  Various  Federal  appropriation  acts  (appropriations);  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
(expenditures) 
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Table  A-7. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  jtind: '  Financial  operations,  by 
fiscal  years  1936-37 — 1939-40,  and  by  quarters,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

[In  millions  2] 


Period 


Total. 


Fiscal  year: 

1936-37 

1937-38. _. 

1938-39 

1939-40 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter... 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


Receipts 


Appro- 
pria- 
tion 


$1,  705 


265 

500 

<390 

<550 
*  550 


Interest 

re- 
ceived 

by 
fund 


$87 


0) 


Expenditures 


Benefit 
pay- 
ments 


$35 


(') 


Reim- 
burse- 
ment 
for  ad- 
minis- 
trative 

ex- 
penses 


$12 


Assets,  end  of  period 


Total 


$1, 745 


267 
777 
1,180 
1,745 
1,727 
1,724 
1,715 
1,745 


Investments 


3-percent 
special 

Treasury 
notes 


$1,  413 


267 
662 
1,177 
1,413 
1,306 
1.435 
1,429 
1,413 


2H-per- 

cent 
special 
Treasury 

notes 


$325 


141 
325 


Credit 

of 

fund 

account 


0) 
113 
(') 

1 

416 

282 

142 

1 


Credit 
of  dis- 
bursing 
officer 


$6 


m 


1  Prior  to  January  1940,  data  represent  operations  of  old-age  reserve  account. 

2  Totals  represent  sum  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sum  of  rounded  amounts. 

3  Less  than  $.500,000. 

*  The  1940  Treasury  Department  Appropriation  Act  appropriated  $.580  million  for  transfer  to  old-age 
reserve  account,  of  which  $30  million  was  made  available  during  1938-39,  leaving  $550  million  for  transfer 
during  1939-40. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  in  the  Daily  Statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Table  A-8. — Federal  insurance  contributions  and  Federal  unemployment  taxes  collected 
in  fiscal  years  1936-37 — 1939-40,  by  quarters^ 


Fiscal  year  and  quarter 


Total 


Insurance       I  Unemployment 
contributions  '  taxes ' 


Total,  fiscal  year  1936-37 

Total,  fiscal  year  1937-38 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter... 

Total,  fiscal  year  1938-39 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

Total,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


$256,181,188.05 


$198,341,332.26         $57,839,855.79 


600, 677, 983.  57 


510, 550. 641.  58 


159,  755, 038.  70 
181,  722,  532. 08 
115,881,159.63 
143,  319,  253. 16 


147, 910,  561. 69 
170,  758, 010. 82 
60, 440, 173. 10 
131,441,895.97 


630, 202, 178. 61 


529,442,990.41 


139,  578,  343. 82 
139,  292. 138. 32 
199,959,268.36 
151,372,428.11 


128, 641, 524. 20 
128, 807,  532. 89 
133,291,882.05 
138, 702, 051.  27 


713,250,713.81 


608, 095, 030.  20 


1.53,70.5,229.78 
164,  609,  317.  85 
220,  562, 184.  74 
174,413,981.44 


142,542,619.27 
153, 068,  478.  70 
148,641,958.32 
163,841,973.91 


90, 127,  341.  99 


11,844.477.01 
10, 964,  521.  26 
55,  440, 986.  53 
11,877,357.19 


100,  759, 188. 20 


10, 936, 819. 62 
10, 484, 605. 43 
66, 667,  386.  31 
12, 670,  376. 84 


105, 155, 683. 61 


11,222,610.51 
11,440,839.15 
71,920,226.42 
10,  572, 007. 53 


'  Data  are  based  on  warrants  covered  by  the  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  amounts  listed  in  this  table  represent  collections  made  during  the  specified  periods  but  do 
not  necessarily  represent  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  employment  during  that  period.  Quarterly  data  on  a 
comparable  basis  are  not  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1936-37. 

2  Taxes  eflective  Jan.  1,  1937,  based  on  wages  for  employment  as  defined  in  ch.  9,  subch.  A,  sec.  1426,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  payable  by  both  employer  and  employee. 

'  Tax  effective  Jan.  1,  1936,  based  on  wages  for  employment  as  defined  in  ch.  9,  subch.  C,  sec.  1607,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  payable  by  employers  only. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Oflice  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  and  Deposits. 


•B' 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

The  tables  in  this  appendix  relate  to  major  operations  of  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  They  present  data  on  the  number  of  employee 
accounts  established  (B-1);  the  number  of  workers  with  taxable  wages  in  1937 
and  1938  and  the  amounts  of  these  wages,  by  States  (B-2) ;  the  number  of  employ- 
ing organizations,  amount  of  taxable  pay  rolls,  and  number  of  workers  on  the  last 
day  or  last  pay  roll  of  each  quarter  of  1938  and  1939  (B-3) ;  and  claims  and 
benefits  (B-4— B-7). 

Employee  accounts  established  during  the  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  terms  of  gross 
figures  without  adjustment  for  cancelations  and  voids  or  reinstatements  (table 
B-1);  net  cumulative  totals  are  given  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  1938-39  and 
193&-40. 

Table  B-3,  which  is  based  directly  on  employer  reports,  presents  data  for  a 
more  recent  period  than  could  be  included  in  the  detailed  tabulation  of  workers 
and  taxable  wages  (B-2)  derived  from  employee  wage  records  posted  from  em- 
ployer reports.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  taxable  pay  rolls  represent  all 
taxable  wages  paid  by  the  reporting  employers  throughout  the  quarter,  but  the 
number  of  workers  employed  on  the  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of  each  quarter  will 
always  be  less — and  probably  substantially  less — than  the  total  number  of  workers 
who  received  taxable  wages  at  some  time  during  the  period.  Data  in  table  B-3, 
therefore,  should  not  be  used  to  compute  average  wages. 

The  totals  for  benefits  allowed  and  amounts  payable  in  tables  B-6  and  B-7 
differ  from  those  for  beneficiaries  and  monthly  benefits  certified  in  table  B-4  in 
that  the  latter  table  includes  retroactive  payments  and  takes  account  of  deduc- 
tions and  suspensions  required  because  of  previous  lump-sum  payments  or  current 
earnings  in  covered  employment,  and  other  reductions  specified  by  the  act. 

Material  in  appendix  A  is  also  pertinent  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  For  data  on  the  organization  of  the  Board  and  location  of  regional 
and  field  offices,  see  chart  29  and  pp.  157-159.  Table  A-7  shows  financial  oper- 
ations in  connection  with  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  (formerly 
the  old-age  reserve  account) ;  table  A-8,  the  amounts  collected  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  (formerly  title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

For  current  data  on  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  see  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin.  For  summary  data  on  employment  and  pay  rolls  in  1939  and 
on  1938  wage  records,  see  the  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1939,  and,  for  more 
detailed  data,  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Statistics:  Employment  and  Wages 
of  Covered  Workers:  1938. 
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Table  B- 1 . — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Gross  number  of  employee  accounts  estab- 
lished, fiscal  year  1939-40,  atid  net  cumulative  total  as  of  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30, 
1940 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Gross 
number 
of  ac- 
counts 
estab- 
lished,' 
fiscal 
year 
1939-40 


5, 458, 870 


139, 

3, 

23, 

96, 

336, 
53, 
66, 
12, 
35, 

105, 


158, 700 
19, 819 
22, 154 

361,  320 

128, 454 
88, 970 
56, 532 

102, 533 
98, 108 
33, 060 

77, 025 
163,  552 
188,089 
84,  073 
80, 904 


Net  cumulative 
total, 2  June  30— 


44,  727, 520  49, 784, 869 


647, 
22, 
165, 
352, 
2, 888, 
351, 
707, 
102, 
286, 
671, 


830, 979 
152, 184 
154,  701 
3, 097,  520 
1, 177,  727 
579,  338 
466,  726 
706, 144 
653, 178 
298,  734 

632,  386 

1,771,640 

2, 025, 714 

766, 521 

374, 440 


778, 110 
25,  781 
186, 485 
444, 779 
3, 196, 975 
402, 063 
768, 905 
113,969 
318,952 
767, 472 

971, 336 

169, 456 

175,  232 

3,  437, 742 

1,  300,  507 
664, 778 
520,  592 
800, 173 
739,  732 
329, 334 

702, 968 
1, 920,  728 

2,  200,  601 
846,  765 
447, 895 


State 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York-._ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Gross 
number 

of  ac- 
counts 

estab- 
lished,' 

fiscal 

year 
1939-40 


155, 240 
22, 164 
44,917 
5,417 
18, 227 

177,  250 
28,861 

619.015 

142,061 
18,  348 

249.  264 
91, 994 
51,303 

366,  667 
30, 802 

78, 000 
18, 182 

127,  369 

253,  778 
22,  515 
12, 683 

121,170 
76,  722 
72. 814 

107, 423 

9,064 


Net  cumulative 
total, 2  June  30— 


1,  236, 525 
175,  462 
315,550 
44. 466 
190, 827 

1,633,512 
122, 128 

5, 990.  701 
924,019 
110,315 

2, 634, 038 
622.  350 
379, 031 

3, 698. 3.55 
311,832 

491, 136 
123,992 
747,  528 
1,924,164 
168, 823 
105, 484 
715,  648 
625, 523 
585,  876 
894,  204 

73,  499 


1, 383, 430 
196. 129 
358,  332 
49.  244 

207, 710 

1, 797, 960 
148, 064 

6,544,611 

1,054,304 
127,652 

2, 869,  518 
709, 863 
425, 940 

4. 050, 146 
341,012 

561,  678 
141,  357 
867, 099 
2, 157, 407 
190, 054 
117,341 
827, 494 
695,  216 
653, 096 
997,  097 

81,  785 


1  Without  adjustment  for  cancelations  and  voids  or  reinstatements. 

2  Represents  total  less  cancelations  and  voids  plus  reinstatements.  This  total  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  covered  employment,  since  account  numbers  have  also  been 
issued  to  persons  who  have  never  worked  in  .such  employment.  The  dilTerence  between  the  net  cumulative 
totals  for  the  2  years  does  not  indicate  the  net  number  of  new  accounts  established,  since  accounts  canceled 
or  reinstated  during  the  year  were  not  necessarily  established  in  that  year. 


Table  B-2. 


-Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  and  amount 
of  their  taxable  wages,  by  States,  1937  and  1938 
[Corrected  to  Sept.  7, 1940] 


1^37  2 

1938  3 

State  1 

Workers 

Taxable 
wages  (in 
thousands) 

Average 

taxable 

wage 

Workers 

Taxable 
wages  (in 
thousands) 

Average 
taxable 
wage 

Total _. 

32, 431,  054 

<  $29,197,  213 

$900 

31,000,389 

*  $26, 173, 920 

$844 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

413,345 

33,  238 

102, 039 

186, 897 

2, 010, 067 

259,058 

625,  852 

83, 126 

197,925 

442,963 

522,  757 
113,056 

249.  534 

28, 378 

77,  292 

100,  748 

1, 842, 070 

186,812 

639, 813 

70, 879 

183, 857 

251, 729 

311, 109 
57, 371 

604 
854 
757 
539 
916 
721 
1,022 
853 
929 
568 

595 
507 

394,  304 

19, 072 

94,  563 

194, 543 

1,  944. 038 

233, 818 

560,  273 

74,  306 

203,  944 

435, 393 

542, 162 
111,060 

225, 392 

17,  761 

68, 641 

95,  747 

1, 808,  427 

173,  588 

525,311 

61,627 

179, 823 

223,  665 

282, 698 
63,  251 

572 
931 
726 
492 
930 
742 
938 
829 
882 

Florida 

514 

Georgia ...      ... 

521 

Hawaii 

570 
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Table  B-2 . — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Workers  with  taxable  wages  and  amount 
of  their  taxable  wages,  by  States,  1937  and  1938 — Continued 


State  » 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. - 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania..  _ 
Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1937  a 


Workers 


106, 799 
2,  392, 081 
898, 959 
403, 850 
293, 069 
409, 919 
423,  252 
233,  280 

500, 744 

1,  410, 058 

1,  644,  400 

521, 904 

214, 230 

834, 403 

118,  584 

192, 089 

31,910 

142, 964 

1,  254, 211 

68,541 

4, 366,  319 

655,  585 

60, 802 

2, 012,  358 

360, 042 

269,  949 
2, 866,  505 

251,  376 

333, 107 
71, 979 
494, 660 
1,  209,  594 
114,432 
88,  314 
506,  544 
457, 921 
433,  571 
739,  597 
52, 829 


Taxable 
wages  (in 
thousands) 


.t67,  598 
2,  506, 435 
803,  558 
300,  273 
208, 063 

280. 474 
257, 028 
157,  598 

414,181 

1,  367,  809 

1, 837,  245 

452,  380 

90,  786 
694,811 

96,  768 
139, 945 

28, 344 
109, 878 

1, 256,  492 

48, 902 

4,628,011 

381,  283 

38, 339 

2, 086, 869 

276,  739 

223, 130 
2, 847, 560 

226,  508 

178. 475 
44, 448 

318, 038 
839,  556 
90,  433 
61,  744 
334,  760 
394, 380 
393, 174 
671,448 
44,160 


Average 

taxable 

wage 


$633 
1,048 
894 
744 
710 
684 
607 
676 

827 
970 
1,117 
867 
424 
833 
816 
729 
888 
769 

1,002 
713 

1,060 
582 
631 

1,037 
769 
827 
993 
901 

536 
618 
643 

694 


661 
861 
907 
908 
836 


Workers 


92,915 
2,  322, 026 
798, 324 
408, 074 
279,  438 
391,  820 
415,  326 
226,  553 

473, 175 

1, 338,  583 

1, 492,  740 

506,  514 

210, 638 

805,  028 

96, 827 

198,  033 

29,  551 

144, 916 

1, 196,  239 

67,  206 

4, 283,  899 

655,  764 

60,  810 

1,  843, 178 

324, 664 

267, 029 
2, 697, 594 

248,  267 

317, 974 

68, 268 

483, 437 

1,  216,  697 

108,  369 

76, 126 
498,  024 
430,  202 
396,  533 
670, 864 

51, 288 


Taxable 
wages  (in 
thousands) 


$57, 657 
2,  267,  954 
662,  630 
287, 861 
193,  724 
251,  995 
268,  653 
142, 622 

373, 115 
1, 196, 876 
1,  355,  717 

422, 960 
88,  664 

660. 349 
75,  907 

132. 350 
25,  309 

100, 033 

1, 166, 960 

43,  477 

4, 404,  708 

361,  750 

38,  429 

1,  703,  178 

240,  116 

217,  534 
2, 426, 975 

199, 993 

153,  589 

43, 632 

282, 479 

814,  479 

80, 459 

51,918 

320,  308 

369, 136 

327,411 

597,  487 

39, 593 


Average 

taxable 

wage 


$621 
977 
830 
705 
693 
643 
647 
630 

789 
894 
908 
835 
421 
820 
784 
668 
856 
690 

976 
647 
1,028 
552 
632 
924 
740 
815 
900 
806 

483 
639 
584 
669 
742 
682 
643 
858 
826 
891 
772 


'  In  the  1937  basic  employee  tabulation,  State  of  employment  was  indicated  for  all  workers.  In  the  1938 
basic  employee  tabulation,  however,  State  of  employment  was  indicated  only  for  workers  for  whom  taxable 
wages  were  reported  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1938;  for  the  remaining  6,900,296  workers  and  their  taxable 
wages  of  $2,999,107,424,  State  of  registration  was  used  in  estimating  distribution  by  State  of  employment. 

2  Excludes  97,837  workers  holding  railroad  retirement  account  numbers  and  their  taxable  wages  of 
$27,182,270;  and  312,536  workers  whose  sex  and/or  race  was  unknown  and  their  taxable  wages  of  $54,275,641. 
The  1937  totals  in  this  table  plus  the  above  exclusions  represent  approximately  100  percent  of  all  workers 
with  taxable  wages  in  1937  and  their  taxable  wages.  These  totals  were  derived  from  the  1937  basic  employee 
tabulation  which  includes  all  1937  taxable  wages  identified  for  posting  through  July  9,  1938.  Adjustments 
were  made  in  the  basic  tabulation  to  include  the  remaining  1937  taxable  wages  which  were  not  identified  for 
posting  by  July  9,  1938,  estimated  at  $2,402,209,334;  and  2,342,685  estimated  additional  workers  who  had  no 
1937  taxable  wages  identified  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  1937  basic  employee  tabulation.  Figures  for  1937 
supersede  incomplete  data  previously  published. 

3  Excludes  142,433  workers  holding  railroad  retirement  account  numbers  and  their  taxable  wages  of 
$38,951,968;  and  52,297  whose  sex  and/or  race  was  unknown  and  their  taxable  wages  of  $24,967,250.  The  1938 
totals  in  this  table  plus  the  above  exclusions  represent  approximately  100  percent  of  all  workers  with  tax- 
able wages  in  1938  and  their  taxable  wages.  These  totals  were  derived  from  the  1938  basic  employee  tabu- 
lation which  includes  all  1938  taxable  wages  identified  for  posting  after  July  9,  1938,  and  through  May  12, 
1939,  and  the  workers  for  whom  they  were  reported.  Adjustments  were  made  in  the  basic  tabulation  to 
exclude  all  1937  wages,  which  amounted  to  $1,604,981,112,  and  745,087  of  the  workers  represented  by  those 
wages  who  had  no  taxable  wages  in  1938.  Adjustments  were  also  made  to  include  the  remaining  1938  taxable 
wages  which  were  not  identified  for  posting  by  May  12,  1939,  estimated  at  $1,108,001,.309,  and  1,221,385  esti- 
mated additional  employees  who  had  no  1938  taxable  wages  identified  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  1938  basic 
employee  tabulation.  Thus  the  1938  basic  tabulation  was  cleared  of  items  relating  to  1937  wages  and  work- 
ers, and  additions  were  made  for  the  1938  wages  and  workers  not  identified  in  time  to  be  included  in  this 
basic  tabulation. 

♦  Totals  represent  sum  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  difl'er  slightly  from  sum  of  rounded  amounts. 
Cents  have  been  dropped  in  tabulating  individual  earnings. 
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Table  B-3. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  of  employing  organizations, 
amount  of  taxable  pay  rolls,  and  number  of  workers  on  last  day  or  last  pay  roll  of 
quarter,  by  quarters,  1938  and  1939  ^ 

[Corrected  to  Sept.  15,  1940] 


Quarter 


Employing 
organizations ' 


Taxable  pay 

rolls  3  (in 

thousands) 


Workers  on  last 
day  or  last  pay 
roll  of  quarter 


Total,  1938. 


<  $25, 909, 805 


January-March 

AprO-June 

July-September 

October-December  - 

Total,  1939  5.. 


January-March 

April-June 

July-Septemb  er 

October-December. 


1, 809, 819 
1, 729, 098 
1,  746, 308 
1,731,670 


6,  375, 932 
6, 460,  252 
6,433,019 
6, 650, 602 


22,373,417 
22, 763, 163 
23,587,711 
23,219,715 


28, 854, 273 


1,648,495 
1,744,837 
1,  774,  204 
1, 799, 704 


6, 956, 639 
7, 135, 117 
7, 408, 365 
7,  354, 152 


23, 703, 803 
24,611,827 
25, 377, 216 
24, 942, 008 


1  Relates  only  to  covered  employment.   Derived  from  tabulations  which  include  following  percentages  of 
estimated  number  of  employer  reports: 


Quarter 
1938:  Percent 

January-March 95 

April-June. 97 

July-September 96 

October-December 94 


Quarter 
1939:  Percent 

January-March 91 

April-June 93 

July-September 92 

October-December 92 


Tabulation  for  January-March  1938  included  reports  with  no  taxable  pay  rolls:  percentage  of  inclusion  is 
based  on  gross  total  of  reports.  Percentages  for  remaining  quarters  are  based  only  on  reports  showing  tax- 
able pay  rolls. 

2  An  employing  organization  includes  all  establishments  reported  on  1  employer  return. 

'  Cents  have  been  dropped  in  tabulating  individual  earnings. 

<  Does  not  include  all  taxable  pay  rolls  for  1938  (see  footnote  1),  therefore  differs  from  total  in  table  B-2. 

'  The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended  to  include  employment  of  workers  65  years  of  age  and  over  begin- 
ning with  1939. 


Table  B-4. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Amount  of  tnonthly  benefits  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  number  of  individuals  for  whom  monthly  benefits 
were  certified,  by  months,  January-June  1940 


Month 

Beneficiar- 
ies' 

Benefits  2 

Month 

Beneficiar- 
ies ' 

Benefits  2 

Total 

$6,  420, 032. 05 

March 

32,  648 

52,  742 

72,  490 

s  96,  669 

$914,871.30 

1,  288, 204. 99 
1,625,484.54 

January 

3,682 
8,381 

75, 884. 12 
250,  978. 12 

May. 

February.  

June 

<  2, 264, 608. 98 

'  Represents  number  of  beneficiaries  for  whom  monthly  benefit  payments  were  certified  during  month. 
Differs  from  cumulative  total  of  individuals  with  allowed  claims  (table  B-6)  because  of  time  interval  be- 
tween allowance  and  certification  and  because  in  a  given  month  payment  will  not  be  certified  with  respect 
to  some  allowed  claims  when  deduction  is  made  for  part  or  all  of  a  lump-sum  payment  previously  received 
under  the  1935  act;  when  the  beneficiary,  or  the  primary  beneficiary  on  whose  wage  record  benefits  were 
based,  rendered  services  for  wages  of  $15  or  more  in  covered  employment  during  the  month;  when  the  bene- 
ficiary died  or  benefits  were  terminated  for  some  other  cau.se;  or  when  some  other  requirement  for  suspension 
or  deduction  was  applicable  (see  sees.  203  (subsecs.  d,  e,  g,  and  h)  and  907  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1939  for  suspension  or  deduction  and  sec.  202  (subsecs.  a-f)  for  termination  of  payments). 

2  Represents  amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  beneficiaries  indicated  in 
adjoining  column;  includes  retroactive  payments  for  period  between  entitlement  and  first  certification  and 
payments  which  are  only  part  of  monthly  benefit  amount  because  of  required  deductions  (see  footnote  1).  i 

2  Not  comparable  with  total  in  table  B-6  for  reasons  cited  in  footnote  1. 

*  Not  comparable  with  total  in  table  B-7  for  reasons  cited  in  footnote  2. 
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Table  B-5. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  of  claims  for  lump-sum  pay- 
ments and  amount  of  payments  certified  under  the  1935  act  and  under  the  1939  amend- 
ments, by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 


State 


1935  act  1 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


At  age  65 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


At  death 


Num- 
ber 


Amoimt 


1939  amendment' 


At  death 


Num- 
ber 3 


Total... ._ 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Elinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont _ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Foreign 


89, 682 


$7, 950,  941 


$756, 701 


3,774 


$7, 194,  240 


25,587    $3,237,077 


1,522 

62 

300 

839 

5,106 
747 

1,441 
212 
423 

1,417 

1,997 

235 

272 

6,906 

2,278 

1,211 

724 

1,662 

1,380 

577 

1,350 
3,839 
3,626 
1,407 

785 
2,330 

412 

471 
85 

384 

3,689 

191 

10,  781 

1,895 
142 

5,468 
965 
796 

8,141 
656 

1,184 

202 

1,537 

3,184 

311 

273 

1,761 

1,221 

1,344 

1,760 

125 

156 


4 
21 
43, 

514 
60, 

149 

2o: 

36 
76 


17 

21 

690, 

192; 

90 
57, 
103 


117, 
373, 
376, 
127 

30 
198 

33; 

34 
7, 

31 

400 

13 

,188 

105, 
10, 

540 
74, 
68, 

795, 
60, 

51 

12, 

88, 

217, 

24 

19, 

115, 

114 

115, 

166 


913 
981 
322 
360 

088 
463 
338 
885 
367 

830 
312 
303 
075 
148 
526 
940 
593 
462 
439 

513 
926 
308 
470 
353 
918 
633 
578 
723 
629 

062 
505 
247 
530 
742 
522 
357 
238 
028 
534 

976 
393 
086 
512 
454 
308 
543 
002 
363 
978 
322 


12, 690 


87 

6 

19 

37 

475 

104 

187 

17 

48 

116 

85 
35 
35 
720 
307 
126 
93 
115 
58 
60 

111 
468 
373 
156 

45 
302 

32 

54 
8 

49 

468 

11 

1,044 

104 
15 

723 
65 
75 

956 
92 

43 
15 
87 

142 
23 
46 

159 

125 
96 

276 


4,974 

328 

1,392 

1,541 

37, 549 
7,547 

19, 692 
1,486 
3,824 
5,221 

4,533 
1,537 
2,155 
59,  789 
23, 167 
9,025 
6,760 
7,617 
4,088 
4,648 

8,591 
43, 804 
34,  361 
16,013 
949 
25, 105 

2,625 

3,556 
458 

4,161 

43,  361 

852 

106,  269 

5,381 

1,130 

66,  394 
3,931 
6,450 

89,  500 
9,945 

1,981 

926 

5,898 

8,403 

1,574 

3,083 

11,687 

10, 429 

7,372 

24,  677 

470 

492 


1,435 

56 

281 

802 

4,631 
643 

1,254 
195 
375 

1,301 

1,912 

200 

237 

6,186 

1,971 

1,085 

631 

1,447 

1,322 

517 

1,239 
3,371 
3,253 
1,251 

740 
2,028 

380 

417 
77 

335 

3,221 
180 

9,737 

1,791 
127 

4,745 
900 
721 

7,185 
564 

1,141 

187 

1,450 

3,042 

288 

227 

1,602 

1,096 

1,248 

1,484 

117 

149 


83, 
4 

20, 
41 

476, 
52, 

129 
18, 
33, 
71 

92, 
15, 
19, 
630, 
168, 
81 
51 
95 
82, 
37, 

108, 
330 
341 
111 

29 
173 

31 

31 
7, 

27, 

356, 

12 

1,081 

100 
9, 

474, 
70, 
61 

705, 
50, 

49, 
11 

82, 
209, 
22, 
16 
103 
103 
107, 
142 


12, 198 


462 
4 

58 
164 
1,299 
180 
513 

64 
130 
266 

499 

65 

62 

1,883 

755 

321 

168 

399 

373 

156 

497 

1,114 

1,136 

348 

179 

568 

75 

115 

13 

167 

1,070 

40 

2,776 

573 

25 

1,830 

230 

193 
2,970 

230 

268 

37 

448 

849 

103 

67 

499 

304 

473 

512 

27 

30 


•  Payments  under  the  1935  act  were  for  ZVi  percent  of  total  taxable  wages.  As  of  Aug.  10,  1939,  lump- 
sum payments  at  age  65  were  discontinued;  death  payments  were  made  throughout  the  fiscal  year  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1935  act  if  death  occurred  before  1940. 

2  Distribution  by  State  estimated. 

3  Represents  number  of  payees,  which  may  exceed  number  of  deceased  workers  with  respect  to  whose 
wage  records  payments  were  allowed. 
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Table  B-6. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Number  of  claims  for  monthly  benefits 
allowed,^  by  type  oj  benefit  and  by  States,  January-June  1940 


State 

Total 

Primary 

Wife's 

Child's  2 

Widow's 

Widow's 
current 

Parent's 

Total 

108, 604 

62, 166 

12. 834 

23,386 

1,053 

8,942 

223 

Alabama 

1,613 

16 

242 

655 

6,509 
776 

2,147 
331 
429 

1,285 

1,469 

234 

278 

7,580 

3,087 

1,503 

1,029 

1,681 

1,180 

981 

1,  559 
5,947 

3,887 
1,809 

678 
2,552 

279 

687 
62 

804 

4,432 

162 

13,  787 

1,930 
133 

7,374 

899 

927 

12, 032 

989 

889 

199 

1,666 

3,110 

438 

459 

1.582 

1,653 

1,718 

2,670 

136 

130 

826 

10 

126 

356 

4,347 
479 

1,107 
200 
252 
794 

722 

99 

147 

4,467 

1,717 

891 

652 

848 

602 

639 

872 
3,616 
1,968 
1,093 

341 
1,595 

168 

418 
33 

475 

2.578 

89 

8,379 

950 

81 

4,197 

480 

595 
6,580 

560 

429 
114 
868 

1.659 
222 
280 
767 

1.082 
,734 

1,527 
60 

75 

119 
0 
19 
56 

723 
79 

301 
49 
37 

130 

119 
6 

20 
902 
402 
204 
124 
163 
104 
137 

175 
903 
437 
225 
43 
294 
22 
97 
3 
115 

593 

9 

1,803 

166 

7 

928 

66 

101 

1,529 

169 

81 

30 

147 

236 

48 

65 

124 

196 

126 

379 

8 

15 

492 
4 

76 
175 
957 
144 
492 
58 
93 
268 

475 
109 
82 
1,490 
663 
291 
165 
490 
339 
146 

344 
964 
1,044 
331 
212 
456 

61 
128 

19 
170 

827 

50 

2,382 

641 

35 

1,533 

248 

155 
2,724 

177 

280 
39 
472 
877 
124 
78 
507 
254 
641 
531 
45 

28 

9 
0 
0 

5 
55 

7 
45 

2 
10 

5 

4 
0 
1 
74 
33 
10 
11 
14 
7 
4 

21 

74 

36 

13 

4 

30 

2 

5 

0 

3 

65 

0 

153 

8 

0 

97 

6 

8 

119 

22 

5 
1 

13 

14 
0 
5 
8 

12 
9 

21 
2 

1 

167 

2 

21 

62 

414 
66 

198 
21 
37 
88 

141 

20 

28 
632 
265 
103 

75 
159 
126 

53 

144 
385 
395 
145 

72 
172 

25 

38 
7 

41 

363 

14 

1,038 

161 
10 

605 
98 
63 
1,057 
61 

90 

15 

155 

317 

44 

31 

170 

105 

205 

206 

21 

11 

0 

Alaska .._     

0 

Arizona 

0 

Arkansas 

1 

California 

13 

Colorado.  _  . . 

1 

Connecticut 

4 

Delaware . . 

I 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

Florida  ... 

0 

Georgia 

8 

Hawaii .  . 

0 

Idaho 

0 

Illinois - 

15 

Indiana 

7 

Iowa      

4 

Kansa"  .-      ... 

2 

Kentucky _ 

7 

Louisiana  .  _- 

2 

Maine.     ...  .    

2 

Maryland -  - 

3 

Massachusetts .  . 

5 

7 

Minnesota 

2 
6 

Missouri..  . . 

5 

Montana     ...... 

1 

Nebraska     -.  ..  ..  . 

1 

Nevada.    

0 

New  Hampshire      .  . 

0 

6 

New  Mexico             .  . 

0 

New  York     ...      .. 

32 

North  Carolina 

4 

North  Dakota .  ..  . 

0 

Ohio 

14 

Oklahoma                .  .  . 

1 

Oregon.         ..           . 

5 

Pennsylvania . 

23 

Rhode  Island 

0 

South  Carolina 

4 

South  Dakota          .  . 

0 

Tennessee...      . 

11 

Texas 

Utah 

7 
0 

Vermont                ..... 

0 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia          .  . 

6 
4 
3 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Foreign 

6 
0 

0 

\ 

Represents  number  allowed  for  immediate,  deferred,  or  conditional  payment.    Cumulative  total  of 
individuals  with  allowed  claims  in  any  month  differs  from  number  of  beneficiaries  in  that  month.    (See 
footnote  1.  table  B-4.) 
2  Includes  children  of  primary  beneficiaries  and  of  deceased  insured  workers. 
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Table  B-7. — Old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  Monthly  amount  payable^  on  claims  for 
monthly  benefits  allowed,  by  type  of  benefit  and  by  States,  January-June  1940 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Foreign 


Total 


$2, 036,  530 


25,  218 
339 

4,508 

10, 054 

133, 407 

15, 047 

40, 481 

5,996 

8,524 

23, 044 

22, 326 

3,552 

4,878 

151,451 

57,044 

26,  560 
18, 645 

27,  642 
19,  330 

17,  542 

28,  634 
116,981 

72, 896 
35, 921 
10,018 
47,  550 

5,370 
12, 749 

1,249 
14, 003 

90, 283 

2,834 

275, 937 

28, 267 

2,331 

142, 630 

15, 949 

17,365 

226,  240 

18,  421 

12, 907 

3,647 

26,144 

54, 156 

8,054 

8,324 

25. 452 

32, 819 

28,  301 

50, 877 

2,599 

2,034 


Primary 


$1, 390,  276 


15, 957 

217 

2,935 

6,  562 

101, 095 

10,  787 

25, 392 
4,163 
5,880 

17, 158 

13,812 
2,037 
3,127 
104, 697 
37,  716 
18, 386 
13, 665 
17, 324 
11,985 
13,  258 

18, 927 

83,  538 

44, 654 

25,  337 

6,386 

34, 279 

3,761 

9,112 

790 

10,  234 

61, 872 

1,936 

194, 906 

17,545 

1,665 

96. 210 

9,911 

12,  870 

1.50,  637 

12,  627 

8,046 

2,471 

16,  723 

35, 187 

5, 035 

5,852 

15, 498 

24,  645 

15,  681 

35, 023 

1.374 

1,391 


Wife's 


$154, 956 


1,242 

0 

237 

558 

9,101 
976 

3,729 
563 
458 

1,575 

1,250 

51 

205 

11,285 

4,666 

2,319 

1,408 

1,814 

1,119 

1,620 

2,034 
11,265 
5,307 
2,837 

398 
3,379 

294 

1,143 

37 

1,307 

7,627 

147 

22, 404 

1,632 

74 

11,404 

740 

1.158 

18, 409 

2,063 

803 

397 

1,582 

2,661 

570 

753 

1,391 

2,431 

1,475 

4,792 

111 

155 


Child's  2 


$287, 473 


4,962 
67 

942 
1,769 
12, 958 
1,808 
6,314 

733 
1,178 
2,698 

4,707 
1,110 
986 
20, 099 
8,484 
3,567 
1,904 
6.349 
3,807 
1,566 

4,327 

12, 485 

13, 801 

4,351 

1,970 

5,721 

7G6 

1,615 

255 

1,681 

11,385 

511 

32, 394 

6,364 

398 

20, 183 

3,111 

1,863 
33,  587 

2,121 

2,577 

468 

4,842 

9,946 

1,  556 

963 

5,437 

3,246 

7,191 

6,445 

618 

287 


Widow's 


$21, 806 


143 
0 

0 

76 

1,151 

151 

948 

50 

217 


74 
0 

18 
1,529 
666 
198 
205 
257 
137 

87 

433 

1,583 

733 

285 

73 
611 

42 

92 
0 

52 

1,432 

0 

3,225 

141 

0 

2,051 

112 

163 
2,557 

446 

67 

27 

213 

307 

0 

127 

153 

225 

164 

448 

31 

22 


Widow's 
current 


$179, 119 


2,914 

55 

394 

1,079 

8,920 

1,313 

4,035 

477 

791 

1,529 

2,382 

354 

542 

13, 643 

5,428 

2,046 

1,441 

2,820 

2,262 

986 

2,870 

8,033 

8,294 

3,082 

1,143 

3,506 

492 

774 

167 

729 

7,886 

240 

22,554 

2,532 

194 

12,583 

2, 060 

1,241 
20, 737 

1,164 

1,371 

284 
2,658 
5,982 

893 

629 
2, 904 
2.218 
3,754 
4,090 

465 

179 


Parent's 


$2, 900 


0 
0 
0 
10 
182 
12 
63 
10 
0 
0 

101 
0 
0 

198 
84 
44 
22 
78 
20 
25 

43 

77 
107 
29 
48 
54 
15 
13 
0 
0 

81 

0 

454 

53 

0 

199 

15 

70 

313 

0 

43 
0 
126 
73 
0 
0 
69 
54 
36 
79 
0 


'  Represents  amount  payable  on  cumulative  total  of  claims  allowed  for  immediate,  deferred,  or  conditional 
payment.    Differs  from  amounts  certified  for  payment.     (See  footnotes  1  and  2,  table  B-4.) 
2  Includes  benefits  payable  to  chOdren  of  primary  beneficiaries  and  of  deceased  insured  workers. 
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Employment  Security 


This  appendix  summarizes  data  for  the  unemployment  compensation  and 
placement  activities  of  State  employment  security  agencies.  Table  C-1  indi- 
cates the  estimated  number  of  employing  organizations  subject  to  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  under  their  varying  provisions  for  coverage.  Data  for 
each  State  appear  in  subsequent  tables  which  show  new  claims  for  benefits  allowed 
or  disallowed  on  first  determination  (table  C-2) ;  the  estimated  weekly  average 
of  beneficiaries  during  the  year,  the  number  of  exhaustions  of  benefit  rights,  and 
the  volume  of  continued  claims  filed  for  waiting-period  or  compensable  weeks  of 
unemployment  (table  C-3) ;  and  number  of  appealed  claims  before  the  first 
appeals  authority  of  the  State  (table  C-4).  Weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensated and  total  amount  of  benefit  payments  (table  C-5)  as  shown  for  each 
State  include  compensation  of  workers  who  qualified  under  the  law  of  that  State 
but  received  their  payments  elsewhere  through  agent  States  under  the  interstate 
benefit  plan;  table  C-8  gives  data  by  agent  State  and  liable  State  for  interstate 
payments  during  January- June  1940. 

All  benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  are  distributed  by  size  of  benefit 
check  in  table  C-6,  and  table  C-7  indicates  the  time  elapsing  between  the  end  of 
the  week  of  compensable  unemployment  and  the  benefit  payments.  Benefit 
payments  shown  in  table  C-9,  which  compares  funds  available  for  benefits  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  years  1938-39  and  1939-40,  are  adjusted  for  voided  benefit 
checks  and  therefore  differ  from  the  unadjusted  figures  in  table  C-5.  Funds 
available  for  benefits  include  amounts  in  State  clearing  accounts  in  which  con- 
tributions collected  are  first  deposited  and  amounts  in  State  benefit-payment 
accounts  withdrawn  from  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  in  addition  to  State 
balances  in  that  fund  (table  A-6). 

Data  on  registration  and  placement  activities  in  behalf  of  all  workers  who  used 
the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  including  benefit  claim- 
ants under  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  are  given  in  table  C-11. 
The  totals  include  the  special  services  maintained  for  agricultural  workers, 
veterans,  and  juniors.  Table  C-10  indicates  the  number  of  local  offices  and 
points  with  itinerant  service  maintained  by  each  State. 

Administrative  costs  of  employment  security  activities,  including  both  insur- 
ance and  placement  operations,  are  indicated  by  State  expenditures  from  Federal 
grants  upder  the  Social  Security  Act  and  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
under  th^  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (table  C-12).  The  full  amount  of 
Federal  funds  included  in  these  approved  budgets  is  not  necessarily  certified 
(table  A-5)  because  of  reallotment  during  the  fiscal  year  of  unencumbered  bal- 
ances from  previous  budgetary  periods. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin  and  Employment  Security  Review  carry  current 
statistical  and  other  material  relative  to  the  operations  of  State  employment 
security  programs.  The  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1939,  summarizes  annual  data 
on  employment,  pay  rolls,  and  operations  relative  to  employment  security  pro- 
grams, and  includes  bibliographic  notes,  with  references  to  other  material  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  dealing  with  employment  security. 
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Table  C-1. — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  of  subject  employers,  statutory  size- 
of-firm  inclusion,  June  1940,  and  month  and  year  benefits  first  payable,  by  States 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Sept.  27,  1940] 


Month  and  year 

benefits  first 

payable 

Statutory  provisions  for  coverage 

Number 
of 

State 

Number  of 
employees  i 

Covered  pay  roll 

subject 

em- 
ployers 2 

Total 

810,  945 

January  1938 

January  1939 

8  or  more 

4,681 

Alaska                    

-.  .  do 

3  540 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

3  or  more 

3,923 

1  or  more 

17, 957 

4  or  more 

47, 198 

8  or  more 

3  4,  365 

5  or  more  .. 

9,850 

1  or  more 

5,301 

..      do 

<  16,  884 

January  1939 

do             

8  or  more 

6,607 
«  7, 080 

..      do 

do     

1  or  more 

4,714 

September  1938 

$78  or  more  in  calendar  quarter — 

8,491 

Illinois 

July  1939 

6  or  more 

38, 339 

April  1938 

July  1938 

10,  240 

-.      do 

7,639 

January  1939 

-.      do 

4,635 

do 

-.     do 

At  least  $50  to  each  of  4  workers  in 
each  of  3  quarters. s 

8,061 

Louisiana 

January  1938 

do    

4  or  more 

11,807 

Maine 

8  or  more  . 

3,699 

do... - 

11, 633 

Massachusetts 

do 

..     do 

32,  597 

July   1938 

16, 177 

January  1938 

April  1938--.. 

January  1939 

1  or  more  ' 

30, 116 

Mississippi ... 

8  or  more . 

3,099 

Missouri 

-.  .  do 

12, 359 

July  1939      

1  or  more 

8  or  more 

$500  or  more  in  calendar  year 

9,076 
3,417 

Nebraska 

January  1939 

do  -  .    

Nevada 

$225  or  more  in  calendar  quarter.  .- 

2,999 

New  Hampshire  . . 

January  1938 

January  1939. 

December  1938.... 

January  1938 

do 

4  or  more 

3,875 

New  Jersey 

8  or  more  ... 

22, 495 

2  or  more - 

4  or  more-.. 

$450  or  more  in  calendar  quarter  «. 

4,566 

New  York 

3  131, 176 

North  Carolina 

8  or  more 

3  8,  919 

North  Dakota _ 

January  1939 

..      do 

1,245 

Ohio 

.do 

3  or  more 

56, 114 

Oklahoma... __ 

December  1938 

January  1938 

do  ...      .... 

i8  or  more. 

5,539 

Oregon 

4  or  more 

1  or  more 

$500  or  more  in  calendar  quarter... 

9,465 
147, 036 

Rhode  Island 

do  ...    

4  or  more- 

6,333 

South  Carolina.--  . 

July  1938 

January  1939 

8  or  more 

3,640 

South  Dakota 

.      do 

1,808 

Tennessee 

January  1938 

do 

5,994 

Texas 

do 

do 

16,067 

Utah    .      

do 

$140  or  more  in  calendar  quarter... 

6,820 

Vermont. 

do....    

8  or  more  . 

1,596 

Virginia 

do 

..      do 

7,512 

Washington 

January  1939 

..      do 

7,158 

West  Virginia 

January  1938 

July  1936 

January  1939 

....  do 

'  3,  700 

Wisconsin... 

6  or  more ' 

11,925 

Wyoming 

1  or  more 

$150  or  more  in  calendar  quarter.. . 

4,478 

•  Different  individuals  employed  in  specified  number  of  weeks  in  current  or  preceding  calendar  year. 

2  Preliminary  and  subject  to  revision.  A  subject  employer  is  an  employing  unit  (or  group  of  units)  which 
is  subject  to  the  State  unemployment  compensation  law  and  which  for  the  purpose  of  determining  liability 
is  considered  one  legal  entity. 

3  As  of  March  1940. 

*  Represents  number  of  establishments. 

5  Alternative  to  requirement  with  respect  to  number  of  employees. 

«  Employers  not  subject  to  Federal  unemployment  ta.\  and  located  outside  corporate  limits  of  a  city, 
village,  or  borough  of  10,000  or  more  population  are  not  subject  to  contributions  under  State  law  after  Dec. 
31,  1939,  if  employer  has  paid  all  past  contributions. 

'  Estimated. 

8  When  pay-roll  record  does  not  permit  count,  employer  is  subject  if  annual  pay  roll  is  $6,000  or  more. 
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Table  C-2. — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  oj  netv  claims  disposed  of  on  first 
determination,  tiumber  allowed,  and  number  disallowed  by  reason  for  disallowance, 
by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10, 1940] 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska- 

Arizona-.- 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida .- 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine - 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan-  _ 

Minnesota.  -  - 

Mississippi- -  _ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-  - _ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon ^_ 

Pennsylvania--- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.-- 

Utah 

Vermont _. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Allowed 

Disallowed 

Total 

Insufficient 

No  wage 
record 

Total 

wage  cred- 
its 

Other 

7,  590,  769 

6,  234,  335 

1,  356, 434 

1  775, 083 

I  442,  810 

1  115,838 

95,  734 

78, 839 

16,  895 

12,  371 

3,  497 

1,027 

7,68G 

5,512 

2,174 

989 

832 

353 

20, 471 

17,013 

3,458 

2,628 

676 

154 

59,  246 

42, 143 

17, 103 

8,892 

8,211 

0 

500, 849 

398, 355 

102,  494 

67,  582 

32,  293 

2,619 

42, 102 

31,676 

10,  426 

6,666 

3,277 

483 

113,242 

94,913 

18,  329 

10,  788 

3,129 

4,412 

17, 840 

14,  321 

3,519 

2,397 

1,036 

86 

26,  776 

25,  091 

1,685 

2  1,  282 

224 

179 

102,  981 

66,  325 

36, 656 

27, 361 

8,129 

1,166 

98, 428 

75, 870 

22,  552 

11,481 

9,031 

2,040 

8,286 

6,125 

2,161 

1,177 

91 

893 

23, 012 

16,431 

6,581 

5,366 

996 

219 

740,  312 

610,454 

129, 858 

65, 677 

60,  765 

3,416 

129, 685 

117,951 

11,734 

10,  241 

174 

1,319 

79, 139 

59, 179 

19.  960 

10,  652 

4,852 

4,456 

41, 246 

34, 930 

6,316 

3,111 

3,176 

29 

77, 897 

57, 466 

20,431 

13,  794 

6,637 

0 

88, 945 

67,  295 

21, 650 

3  3, 940 

3  2, 633 

3  11 

91,737 

78.  064 

13,  673 

8,491 

5,110 

72 

123,  703 

104,  799 

18, 904 

10, 666 

6,338 

1,900 

483, 662 

425, 467 

58, 195 

45, 067 

5,777 

7,351 

386,  347 

324,  596 

61,751 

44, 800 

16, 174 

777 

102, 872 

83, 647 

19, 225 

15, 829 

3,396 

0 

58,111 

47, 575 

10,  536 

5,927 

2,374 

2,  235 

126,  747 

108, 160 

18,  587 

6,498 

11,502 

587 

30,  274 

26,  809 

3,  465 

2,122 

1,251 

92 

28,370 

18,  775 

9,595 

7, 065 

2,  528 

2 

10, 852 

8,  165 

2,687 

1,554 

923 

210 

58,  370 

51,  475 

6,895 

5,235 

1,660 

0 

300,  297 

273,  838 

26, 459 

12, 110 

13,  369 

980 

17,  277 

11,835 

5,442 

3,571 

1,871 

0 

1, 184.  670 

939, 181 

245, 489 

141, 863 

103,  626 

0 

187.  742 

132,  416 

55,  326 

24, 234 

24,  249 

6,843 

8,929 

.5,929 

3,000 

2,129 

807 

64 

283, 321 

252,  388 

30.  933 

2  15, 104 

6, 304 

9, 525 

81, 969 

65, 096 

10,  873 

6,112 

7,868 

2,893 

70, 822 

62,  545 

8,277 

5,309 

2.004 

964 

619,  186 

562,  347 

56, 839 

35,  724 

17,961 

3,154 

122, 432 

116,964 

5,  468 

3,127 

1,264 

1,077 

89, 153 

.  63,064 

26,  089 

21,  518 

4,263 

308 

8,264 

6,891 

1,373 

672 

646 

55 

99,116 

77, 125 

21,991 

15, 139 

5, 566 

1,286 

213,912 

153,  660 

60,  252 

28, 985 

27,  689 

3,578 

23, 138 

18,  784 

4,354 

3,222 

1,088 

44 

12, 868 

10,  640 

2,228 

1,459 

767 

2 

140, 131 

123,  871 

16,  260 

12, 160 

3,917 

183 

100, 816 

79,  541 

21,  275 

13, 340 

7,880 

55 

128,  458 

68, 854 

59, 604 

6,744 

4,283 

48,  577 

4  108,  706 

*  101,069 

4  7,  637 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

14,  640 

10,  870 

3,770 

2,912 

696 

162 

1  Excludes  Louisiana  data  for  July  1939-February  1940  and  Wisconsin  data  for  entire  period. 

2  Insufficient  weeks  of  employment  in  base  period. 

3  Reported  for  the  period  March-June  only. 

<  Represents  initial  claims  (additional  and  new). 
5  Provision  of  State  law  not  comparable. 
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Table  C-3. — Unemployment  compensation:  W^eekly  average  of  beneficiaries,  beneficiaries 
receiving  first  payments,  number  of  exhaustions  of  benefit  rights,  and  continued  claims 

filed,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10, 1940] 


Number  of  benefi- 
ciaries 

Number  of 
exhaus- 
tions of 
benefit 
rights 

Continued  claims  filed 

State 

Weekly 
average  ' 

Keceiving 
first  pay- 
ments 

July-De- 
cember 
1939 

January- June  1940 

Total 

Total 

Compen- 
sable 

Waiting- 
period 

Total 

873, 114 

2  4,955,050 

5  2, 560,  348 

26,027,668 

37,956,686 

28,  291, 782 

9,664,904 

Alabama         

12, 359 

541 

2,460 

7,341 

83,461 
7,280 

10,589 
1,869 
3,716 

11, 062 

11,354 

869 
2,991 
61,  796 
18,391 
8,373 
4,242 
10,400 
13, 804 
8,822 

13, 122 

46, 312 

45,  502 

16,382 

5,695 

14,  515 

5,143 

3,308 

1,555 

5,134 

29,728 

2,361 

134,  535 

15,686 
1,160 

48,440 
7,190 
6,207 

84, 200 

16,512 

6,335 

794 

13,  793 

20, 037 

2,569 

1,824 

12, 103 

13.244 

8,269 

7,771 

1,968 

55, 532 
3,323 
13,  704 
39, 946 
383, 638 
31,061 
83,  934 
12,049 
18, 090 
64, 563 

62,867 

5,003 

13,402 

471,  508 

50, 309 
28,  742 
51,672 
69,  505 
59,024 

72, 268 

315, 479 

302, 850 

72, 646 

34,  590 

109, 083 

23,  742 

15,  760 

6,671 

37, 861 

199,  516 

9,784 

»  715, 121 

90,  500 

5,333 

206,  777 

48, 301 

49,161 

507,  638 

121,  770 

39,  685 
6,441 
64,545 
140, 491 
15,  514 
9,743 
87,375 
70, 122 
49, 266 

10, 145 

27,  791 
1,087 
10,  342 
17,232 
210, 137 
17,001 
39,  774 
8,017 
12,354 
50, 605 

46, 798 

2,500 

9,121 

121,691 

33, 490 
20,003 
29, 267 
50,  671 
11, 200 

28, 969 

229, 026 

85, 037 

38, 222 

18, 972 

66,  017 

9,578 

9,047 

4,097 

11,364 

121,798 
5,961 

339,  509 
26, 173 
2,941 
97, 632 
35,  209 
27, 141 

344, 905 
80, 863 

14,  871 

2,394 

32, 064 

93,  374 

8,255 

4,298 

33, 181 

40, 994 

21,757 

0) 

7,618 

425,  737 

7,686 

83, 902 

188, 133 
2, 226,  602 

153, 729 

319,  214 
45, 606 
99, 594 

474,636 

390, 116 
23, 189 
58,  397 
1,  971, 663 
546,  065 
2 10, 886 
136, 902 
355, 987 
384,  700 
229, 994 

376,  206 
1, 177,  219 
1,638,586 
335, 898 
146, 225 
578,  515 
91, 221 
67, 450 
34, 119 
144,  438 

908, 527 

86,  427 

4,  076, 138 

473, 331 
23, 176 

1,  462,  637 
225,  270 
181, 237 

2,  662,  689 
394,  682 

260, 455 

23, 083 

429, 494 

393,  619 

81,  743 

42, 952 

327, 322 

339, 199 

298, 013 

349, 094 

35, 965 

512, 896 

28. 805 

89. 806 
347, 572 

3, 109, 280 
286,219 
479,  613 
77,  522 
157,  706 
373, 033 

490, 973 
29, 737 
163, 194 
2,  597,  267 
728,174 
413, 976 
214, 564 
433,  544 
571, 880 
419,  346 

615,  733 
2,  086,  964 
1,  289,  613 

771, 358 

277,  416 
754, 419 
240, 427 
154, 339 

63, 776 

278,  266 

1, 449, 255 

90, 193 

6,  214, 127 

689,  926 

58,040 

2, 148, 106 

315, 967 

411,769 
3,413.236 

726, 979 

264, 852 
46, 154 
664, 200 
1,  081, 121 
91. 229 
96, 855 
605,  547 
630, 277 
381, 803 
432,  053 
87, 579 

374,079 

19,  234 

66,  391 

266,  293 

2,697,204 

243, 044 

356, 206 

63,842 

117,668 

282,  711 

354,414 
23,812 
130, 463 
2,113,664 
555,  607 
289, 419 
141, 138 
258, 882 
452,026 
307, 487 

500, 617 

1,  583, 232 

1,033,189 

642,  725 

220, 005 

475,  950 

205,  308 

128, 193 

55, 345 

175,744 

1,021,151 

73, 808 

4,402,314 

521, 247 

47,164 

1,  550,  365 

238, 435 

273,  396 
2,436,523 

557, 178 

206, 431 
33, 173 

541,  548 

574, 119 

78,  007 

71,  802 

446, 345 

500, 948 

253, 054 

261,018 

69, 804 

138, 817 

9,571 

Arizona 

23, 415 

Arkansas..  .  .  ... . 

81,279 

California               .. 

412, 076 

Colorado           ..     ..    - 

43, 175 

Connecticut    . ... 

123, 407 

Delaware 

13, 680 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

40,038 
90,  322 

Georgia 

136,  559 

Hawaii 

5,925 

Idaho       -      - 

32,  731 

Illinois 

483, 603 

Indiana .  .  ... 

172,567 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.   - . 

124,  557 
73, 426 
174,662 
119,854 
111,859 

Maryland    . 

115,116 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

503,  732 
256, 424 
128, 633 
57,  411 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska ... 

278,469 
35, 119 
26, 146 

8,431 

New  Hampshire 

102,  522 

New  Jersey 

428, 104 

New  Mexico 

16,385 

New  York 

1,811,813 

168,679 

North  Dakota 

10,876 

Ohio  

597,  741 

Oklahoma ... 

77,  532 

Oregon..  __  _ 

138, 373 

Pennsylvania  . 

976,  713 

Rhode  Island.  .  ...    . 

169,801 

South  Carolina 

58,  421 

South  Dakota 

12, 981 

Tennessee . 

122,652 

Texas 

507,  002 

Utah 

13,  222 

Vermont 

24, 993 

Virginia . 

159, 202 

Washington 

129, 329 

West  Virginia 

128,  749 

Wisconsin 

171,035 

Wyoming 

17, 775 

1  Represents  estimated  weekly  average  of  beneficiaries  of  total  and  partial  unemplojTnent  compensation 
for  12-month  period  derived  from  number  of  beneficiaries  in  middle  week  of  each  month,  July-December 
1939,  and  average  number  of  weeks  compensated  during  weeks  ended  within  each  month,  January-June  1940. 

2  Excludes  New  York  data  for  July  and  August  and  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  data  for  entire  period. 

3  Excludes  data  for  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 
■"  Provisions  of  State  law  not  comparable. 

« Excludes  data  for  July  and  August. 
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Table  C-4. — Unemployment  compensation:  Appealed  claims  for  benefits  received,  dis- 
posed of,  and  pending,  first  appeals  bodies,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10, 1940] 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaslia -- 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware .-- 

District  of  Colum 

bia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. .-. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  i  — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Pend- 

Pend- 

ing, 
begin- 
ning of 
period 

Re- 
ceived 

Dis- 
posed 
of 

ing, 
end  of 
period 

9,564 

65,946 

58, 229 

17,  281 

0 

19 

16 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 

495 

330 

706 

119 

507 

1,754 

1,525 

736 

0 

10 

10 

0 

191 

1,269 

1,301 

159 

0 

38 

34 

4 

11 

635 

633 

13 

17 

509 

435 

91 

2  87 

628 

498 

217 

2 

109 

105 

6 

19 

249 

227 

41 

0 

2,303 

1,697 

606 

2  81 

855 

910 

26 

46 

815 

681 

180 

4 

132 

122 

14 

39 

642 

346 

335 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

269 

252 

26 

10 

369 

266 

113 

373 

2,720 

2,245 

848 

237 

2,106 

1,723 

620 

2  222 

1,564 

1,629 

157 

3 

75 

73 

6 

State 


Missouri.-- 

Montana 

Nebraska' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota  -- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island- -- 

South  Carolina. - 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- -- 
Wisconsin -. 

Wyoming 


Pend- 
ing, 
begin- 
ning of 
period 


122 

0 

15 

1 

1 

271 

1 

24,  701 

38 

2 

620 

20 

77 

1,096 

2  23 

2  16 
0 
6 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2  25 

86 

69 


Re- 
ceived 


1,239 
49 
243 

6 
100 

1,143 

31 

24, 959 

442 

304 
4,615 
1,046 

313 
9,214 

716 

269 

33 

213 

1,134 

13 

31 

82 

225 

1,192 


29 


Dis- 
posed 
of 


1,203 

43 

207 

6 

97 

1,090 
31 

25,814 
443 
287 

2,297 
978 
285 

5,558 
707 

245 
32 

197 

919 
13 
29 
76 

168 
1,182 

856 

23 


Pend- 
ing, 
end  of 
period 


158 

6 

61 

1 

4 

324 
1 

3,846 
37 
19 

2,938 
88 
105 

4,752 
32 

40 
1 

22 

227 

4 

4 

9 

82 

96 
107 

7 


1  Only  1  appeals  authority  in  State. 

2  Adjusted. 
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Table  C-5. — Unemployment  compensation:  Amount  of  benefit  payments,  fiscal  year 
I939-4O;  number  of  benefit  payments,  July-December  1939;  and  number  of  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensated,  January-June  1940,  by  States  ' 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10,  1940] 


State 


Amount  of  benefits,  fiscal  year 
1939-40 


Total  3 


Total 
unem- 
ployment 


Partial 
unem- 
ployment 3 


Number 
of  pay- 
ments 
July- 
Decem- 
ber 1939 


Weeks  compensated  January- 
June  1940 


Total 


Total 
unem- 
ployment 


Partial 
unem- 
ployment ^ 


Total  <. 


Alabama.-- .-. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia. -- 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio< 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


$482,  510,  753 


$452, 444, 062 


$26,  693,  431 


19, 147,  402 


527, 889, 163 


25, 401, 101 


2,  375,  421 


4, 464,  306 
408, 742 

1,  388,  348 

2,  485,  784 
53, 429, 077 

3, 848,  379 
5,  418,  248 
844,  368 
1,621,661 
5, 231, 906 


917, 825 
371,  434 
845,  283 
901, 865 
290, 056 
110,  843 
024, 189 
331,674 
649, 90S 
015, 137 


6,  223,  67S 
25, 355,  06: 
32,  162, 864 

8,  767, 164 

1,  762,  920 
6,  668,  557 
2, 956, 364 
1, 606,  997 
1, 067, 937 
2, 135,  205 

15,  348,  436 
1, 195,  432 

85, 056,  291 

3, 984,  380 

589, 545 

24,  759, 365 
3,  633,  620 
4, 154, 602 

48, 853,  725 
8, 161, 897 

2,  209,  786 
337,  431 

5,  614,  775 
10, 181,  334 
1,  523,  030 
833,  125 
4, 989, 924 
8,  530,  956 

3,  758, 106 
4,230,115 
1,  259, 097 


3, 934,  227 
383, 013 

1,  334, 600 

2,  373,  661 
48, 175,  307 

3, 448, 967 

5, 010,  592 

758,  709 

1,  549,  296 

4,  631,  295 

3,  731,  840 
311,  097 

1,  719, 966 
34,  430, 928 

8,  200, 465 
3,  760,  584 
1,814,967 
4,095,510 

5,  265,  620 

2,  676, 034 

5,  409,  306 
25, 330, 931 
29,  877,  768 
8,  264,  743 
1,  713,  491 
5, 959,  435 
2, 956, 156 
1,  513,  613 
1, 004,  372 
1, 860,  036 

15, 333,  783 
1,  071,  784 

85, 056,  291 

3, 629, 691 

551,  272 

22,  503,  368 

3,  254, 521 
3, 736,  790 

48,  233, 502 
7, 607, 453 

1,  829,  709 

306, 476 

5,  301, 059 

9, 310,  335 

10  1,  433,  037 

773,  807 

4,671,613 

7, 823, 921 

3,  560, 199 

3,901,014 

1, 057, 896 


526,  734 
17,  327 

53,  748 
96, 437 

,  761,  819 
395, 199 
383,  079 
84,  825 

54,  520 
432, 678 


185, 

60, 

125, 

6,  421, 

1,  086, 

338, 

209, 

«213, 

270, 

319, 


553, 992 

(') 

2,  285,  096 
452,  353 
s  45,  213 
709, 056 

(») 

93, 137 

63,565 
274, 496 

(») 
123, 610 
(») 
210, 144 
38,  222 
2, 038, 964 
379, 099 
410,  043 
(») 
554, 444 

379, 022 

30, 548 

309, 018 

864,  335 

10  89,993 

59, 013 

278,  404 

707, 035 

189, 462 

326, 414 

191, 593 


292,  091 
8,733 
62, 942 

133,  800 
1,741,091 

129,  551 

219,  727 
37, 144 
72,  89i 

324,  303 

267, 607 

22,  748 

27, 150 

1,  433, 002 

390, 154 

166, 778 

84,  399 

228,  224 

303, 741 

163, 656 

262, 058 
988,  360 

1,  481,  883 
208, 478 

97,13 
331,939 
68,  340 
50, 531 
30, 542 
88,  207 

625, 591 

58, 230 

2, 952, 398 

314,215 

17,  364 

1, 064, 137 

155,  681 

119,241 

2,  036,  727 
314,  360 

167, 937 
13,  634 
316,  319 
305, 832 
63,  178 
27, 296 
239, 417 
216,  177 
225,  639 
164,  674 
32, 147 


'2, 


367,  719 
«  19,  502 

65, 241 
266,  293 
691, 081 
247,  215 
345,  725 

63, 465 
120,  398 
277, 474 

348,  427 
23,  664 
128,  796 
2, 066, 187 
554,  716 
286, 747 
141,  248 
333,  963 
428, 946 
298, 062 

444, 351 

1, 582,  867 

1, 009,  707 

629,  755 

203, 125 

461, 872 

201, 008 

126,  509 

52, 013 

176, 054 

997,  863 

69,188 

4, 310, 825 

494, 229 

44, 320 

1, 553, 870 

232, 152 

237,  693 
2,  381,  219 

553, 178 

197, 956 

32,  290 

461, 887 

714, 962 

77,  825 

70,  789 

433,  709 

499, 029 

237, 010 

257,  399 

69,  640 


328, 679 

17,  331 

61, 169 

250,  764 

2,  276,  812 

213,  367 

303,  347 

52,809 

115,017 

239,  297 

322,  520 
16,  681 
120, 900 
1,550,519 
445,  229 
249, 863 
121,870 
292, 457 
403,  617 
267, 914 

391,  269 

1,  582, 867 
953,  517 
587, 048 
196,  331 
382, 131 
201,  008 
116,655 

48,  634 
144,  172 

997,  863 

60,  514 
4,  310, 825 

451, 634 

41,050 

1, 309,  797 

194,  287 

204, 434 

2,  381,  219 
470, 323 

165, 485 

28,838 

426, 042 

619,  425 

67, 063 

61,  828 
400,  566 
440,811 
232, 168 
226,472 

56, 663 


39,  040 

1,415 

4,072 

15,  529 

302,  384 

33,  848 

42,  378 

10,  656 

5,381 

38, 177 

25, 907 

6,983 

7,896 

515,  668 

109,  487 

36,  884 
19,  378 

41,  506 
25,  329 
30, 148 

53, 082 
V) 
56,  190 

42,  707 
8  6, 794 
79,  741 
(») 

9,854 
3,379 
31, 882 

(») 

8,674 
(») 
42,  595 

3,270 
244, 073 

37,  865 
33,  259 
(•) 

82, 855 


471 

452 

845 

537 

762 

961 

143 

:,218 

,  842 

,927 

977 


1  Unadjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

2  Includes  some  irregular  and  supplemental  payments  not  classified  by  type  of  unemployment. 

3  Includes  benefits  for  part-total  unemployment  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

*  Excludes  $1,291,900  for  47,737  payments  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts 
$31,818  for  1,188  payments  for  3,077  weeks  delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  in  19.39. 

5  Includes  some  weeks  not  classified  by  type  of  unemployment. 

8  Benefits  for  partial  unemployment  first  payable  January  1940.  Includes  payments  for  part-total 
employment  for  entire  fiscal  year. 

'  Benefits  for  partial  unemployment  first  payable  October  1940. 

8  Part-total  unemployment;  benefits  for  partial  unemployment  first  payable  October  1940. 

'  Benefits  for  partial  or  part-total  unemployment  not  provided  by  State  law. 

"  Benefits  for  part-total  unemployment  included  with  benefits  for  total  unemployment. 
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Table  C-6. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  of  number  of  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  compensated  by  amount  of  benefit  payment,  April-June  194O 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Oct.  4,  1940] 


Total 

Percentage 

iistribution  of  weeks  compensated  '  in  amounts  of— 

State 

Less 
than 
$2.00 

.$2.00- 
$3.99 

$4.00- 
$5.99 

$6.00- 
$7.99 

$8.00- 
$9.99 

$10.00- 
$11.99 

$12.00- 
$13.99 

$14.00- 
$15.99 

$16.00 
and 
over 

Total              

100.0 

0.3 

2.2 

8.6 

18.7 

15.1 

14.3 

11.1 

22.1 

7.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

(.') 

13.8 

30.0 

.7 

7.0 

26.9 

27.2 
2.3 
13.6 
19.7 
1.8 
16.0 
2G.0 
20.6 
27.1 
20.2 

25.9 
21.0 
12.7 
5.7 
12.1 
19.8 
16.3 
24.6 
23.0 
25.0 

25.4 
26.3 
18.4 
16.9 
22.6 
20.1 
16.2 
20.0 
4.0 
27.0 

20.8 
20.9 
18.9 
14.8 
22.1 
16.2 
6.7 
7.2 
26.0 
21.6 

41.1 
21.0 
31.9 
21.4 
11.7 
25.1 
31.8 
11.7 
21.4 
20.0 
10.1 

12.4 
4.2 
16.4 
13.4 
1.8 
15.6 
21.1 
17.3 
16.6 
18.0 

9.5 
12.5 
13.2 
12.3 
17.4 
16.6 
15.4 
16.1 
13.1 
15.3 

19.3 
21.4 
15.1 
20.0 

8.2 
17.9 
15.8 
22.6 

6.9 
27.3 

17.6 
17.1 
16.2 

7.9 
20.2 
16.0 
36.6 

9.5 
15.2 
25.5 

13.1 
12.5 
17.2 
13.1 
14.2 
25.0 
17.1 
12.1 
13.9 
17.6 
12.2 

6.5 
4.6 
13.2 
9.4 
20.3 
14.3 
16.2 
13.7 
10.2 
13.3 

4.6 
9.6 
18.7 
15.2 
18.7 
15.1 
14.0 
11.2 
7.1 
6.3 

12.9 
15.9 
14.0 
14.7 

4.0 
12.7 
13.6 
16.1 

9.3 
15.2 

13.5 
10.4 
15.9 
2.8 
14.2 
17.2 
12.6 
11.9 
14.2 
20.1 

6.3 
8.4 
8.8 
7.8 
12.4 
12.0 
7.4 
13.5 
11.4 
21.0 
12.5 

3.3 
8.2 
14.7 
5.3 
15.3 
14.3 
12.1 
9.2 
6.6 
8.5 

2.6 
5.6 
21.2 
15.2 
16.3 
U.O 
10.8 
6.8 
3.9 
2.4 

8.1 
10.5 
13.6 
11.5 

2.3 

8.3 
12.6 
10.6 
11.3 

9.0 

9.7 

9.1 
11.8 

1.4 
10.8 
13.7 

9.0 
11.8 
15.1 
11.4 

2.4 
5.0 
4.6 
4.8 

10.1 
7.8 
4.6 

11.9 
9.3 

15.6 

U.O 

6.8 
8.4 
34.5 
6.5 
16.9 
28.0 
22.5 
20.5 
17.3 
24.7 

4.6 

11.6 

18.7 

12.9 

.32.5 

18.2 

21.5 

6.1 

2.7 

1.8 

14.7 
24.2 
11.9 
26.4 
5.5 
17.1 
31.9 
16.3 
66.1 
11.2 

20.2 
19.2 
37.2 

2.7 
19.5 
25.8 
26.9 
59.6 
29.5 

7.5 

4.0 
6.8 
8.1 
12.1 
11.0 
14.4 
7.9 
SO.  8 
9.0 
21.3 
10.8 

71.6 

(2) 

.6 

18.8 

43.9 

.1 

.1 

11.6 
2.1 

18.7 
17.2 
11.5 

45.4 

39.7 

3.8 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida                 - 

.4 

(2) 

1.9 

4.6 
3.8 

5.5 

(2) 

.1 

11.6 

38.7 

"".2 

(2) 

.  1 

.  7 

2.9 
18.4 
22.0 
35.  2 
42.2 
32.4 

19.6 
1.7 

(2) 

10.5 

38.1 

21.2 
9.9 

14.4 
1.5 

10.3 

18.2 
16.3 

8.0 

(2) 

16.8 

(2) 

m 

27.0 

3.9 

0) 

15.4 

2.7 

'""'.'3 

(2) 
.6 

7.0 

6.4 

39.1 

24.9 
13.2 
8.3 
4.6 

North  Daliota            

Ohio                    -  --- 

.4 

.  7 

2.4 
2.9 

13.9 

Soutli  Carolina 

2.7 

4.9 
15.7 

4.3 

28.2 
30.6 
29.4 
33.8 

6.1 
14.9 
24.6 

(2) 
22.7 

2.1 

4.8 

Utah 

34.5 

.  1 

.7 
6.6 

West  Virginia                

(') 

12.3 

2.4 

38.6 

1  Excludes  residual  payments,  which  are  usually  for  less  than  weekly  benefit  amount,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

2  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

3  Includes  some  residual  payments. 
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Table  C-7. — Unemployment  compensation:  Percentage  distribution  oj  first  and  subse- 
quent benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  ^  by  number  of  days  elapsed  between 
end  of  compensable  week  and  date  of  payment,  by  States,  April-June  1940 


[Data  reported  by  State 

agencic 

s,  corrected  to  Oct. 

I.  1940] 

First  payments 

Subsequent  payments 

State 

Number 
of  pay- 
ments 

Percent  of  payments  made 
in- 

Number 
of  pay- 
ments 

Percent  of  payments  made 
in- 

Less 
than 
7  days 

7-13 
days 

14-41 
days 

42  days 
and 
over 

Less 
than 

7  days 

7-13 
days 

14-41 
days 

42  days 
and 
over 

Total 

1,  590,  499 

57.4 

29.8 

10.4 

2.4 

11.261,808 

68.6 

26.4 

3.8 

1.2 

12,  S21 
771 

2,497 
12,  550 
71,  075 

7,618 
15,  792 

2,216 

3,452 
11,669 

20, 186 

1,007 

2,856 

131,796 

2  22,  259 

9,  450 

5,419 

12,637 

20, 937 

29,307 

31,  740 
142,  239 

39,  775 

18,  250 
8,356 

26,  814 
3,617 
2,674 
1,078 

10,  500 

64, 953 

1,704 

405, 621 

21, 829 

1,285 

44,017 

9, 655 

7,420 

151,816 

48,  713 

7,040 

1,971 

16, 634 

30,386 

1,063 

2,088 

33,  879 

15, 466 

21, 642 

6  20, 489 

1,470 

61.4 
36.4 
91.9 
70.9 
78.0 
91.2 
72.0 
95.6 
40.1 
79.3 

56.6 
97.6 
34.7 
20.4 
34.8 
85.6 
60.2 
72.1 
2.5.3 
44.2 

57.2 
85.7 
32.6 
79.0 
84.3 
52.3 
89.4 
83.3 
0 
35.4 

55.0 
84.3 
57.8 
56.1 
39.6 
58.2 
81.8 
15.7 
51.9 
40.7 

53.6 
62.6 
21.5 
82.4 
66.8 
76.4 
67.5 
44.5 
74.2 
68.5 
71.7 

31.4 
50.7 

4.2 
19.9 
14.9 

6.7 
18.9 

2.0 
50.8 
14.4 

19.0 
2.0 
41.3 
57.9 
43.7 
5.0 
27.9 
18.0 
59.7 
37.9 

36.4 
10.3 
52.9 
5.2 
11.6 
17.7 
3.9 
8.7 
69.5 
58.8 

29.0 
11.4 
33.7 
24.4 
48.9 
22.6 
11.1 
58.4 
20.3 
54.7 

37.9 
25.0 
50.3 
6.1 
28.4 
12.1 
20.9 
35.4 
15.3 
22.6 
19.0 

6.8 
11.7 
2.9 
7.7 
5.0 
1.6 
8.0 
1.6 
7.4 
5.0 

20.3 
.2 
16.2 
12.6 
20.7 

6.4 
11.2 

8.9 
13.9 
16.8 

6.3 
3.1 

11.6 
7.2 
3.5 

25.3 
5.4 
5.8 

29.8 
5.4 

12.6 
2.9 
6.0 

17.2 
8.9 

13.4 
4.0 

14.0 

25.2 
4.5 

7.1 
11.7 
25.5 
8.8 
3.9 
10.0 
10.8 
17.6 
8.4 
6.8 
7.1 

.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.5 
2.1 

.5 
LI 

.8 
1.7 
1.3 

4.1 

.2 

7.8 

3.1 

.8 

3.0 

.7 

LO 

1.1 

LI 

.1 

.9 

2.9 

8.6 

.6 

4.7 

1.3 

2.2 

.7 

.4 

3.4 
1.4 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 
5.8 
3.1 
11.9 
2.6 
.1 

1.4 

£7 
2.7 

.9 
1.6 

.8 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 

157,  573 
3,792 

19, 573 

125,  682 

1, 007,  624 

84, 959 
120,  408 

16,  559 

44,  802 
112,  209 

152, 955 
8,396 
37, 898 
692, 401 
185,  503 
80, 139 
38, 413 
62, 876 
181,  683 
144, 123 

191,  254 

812,992 

417, 130 

250,  399 

71,298 

146, 143 

60, 906 

37, 808 

12,  716 

83, 013 

445,  506 

19,  722 

2, 093,  378 

235,315 

16,601 

616,  567 

69, 157 

67, 057 

1, 095,  842 

268, 928 

77,114 
10,  343 
193, 601 
111,320 
18,967 
24, 557 
179, 071 

158,  192 
109,  316 

69,  543 
14.484 

64.0 
45.2 
96.3 
79.2 
87.0 
94.4 
82.1 
98.3 
39.3 
83.2 

73.9 
99.2 
18.7 
48.3 
69.2 
93.8 
64.2 
74.8 
72.9 
67.5 

62.8 
90.8 
45.9 
91.5 
89.2 
70.4 
9.3.6 
90.7 
0 
49.5 

81.0 
90.0 
48.9 
79.7 
59.7 
76.3 
87.2 
20.4 
80.0 
31.4 

78.1 
75.7 
24.5 
93.0 
86.9 
91.0 
78.7 
56.9 
92.0 
&5.8 
80.8 

32.9 
39.0 

2.3 
16.7 
10.6 

4.4 
14.7 
.6 
54.7 
12.9 

15.4 
.7 
46.1 
43.6 
28.9 
2.9 
28.9 
19.6 
22.3 
26.5 

30.5 
7.2 

49.9 
3.3 
8.8 

16.1 
4.9 
7.2 

71.1 

48.9 

14.3 
8.5 
46.2 
12.6 
37.2 
18.8 
9.3 
64.7 
15.1 
67.7 

18.5 
21.3 
58.8 

4.3 
11.9 

6.8 
15.6 
35.2 

5.1 
10.5 
15.2 

3.0 
14.2 

.9 
3.8 
1.6 
1.0 
2.5 

.8 
4.5 
3.3 

9.5 
.1 
33.9 
7.0 
1.6 
2.0 
6.6 
5.5 
4.2 
5.3 

6.3 
1.4 
3.2 
2.5 
1.5 

10.8 
1.2 
1.5 

28.5 
1.5 

3.3 
1.2 
3.0 
6.1 
2.5 
3.5 
2.1 
8.1 
3.8 
.9 

2.9 
2.6 
15.6 
2.0 
.7 
1.8 
5.4 
6.8 
2.0 
2.5 
3.3 

.  1 

1.6 

.5 

.3 

8 

2 

Connecticut 

.7 
.3 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Florida       

1.5 
6 

1  2 

0 

1  3 

]  1 

3 

1  3 

3 

I 

6 

7 

4 

Massachusetts 

.6 
1  0 

2  7 

5 

2  7 

.3 

Nebraska      -      

6 

4 

.1 
1  4 

3 

New  York 

1  9 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

1.6 
6 

Ohio< 

Oklahoma     .  

1.4 
1  4 

Oregon .- 

Pennsylvania 

6.8 
1  1 

Rhode  Island          .  - 

(») 
.5 
.4 
1  1 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. -.. 

Texas3 

.7 
5 

Vermont . 

4 

Virginia 

.3 
1  1 

West  Virginia 

.9 

1.2 

Wyoming 

.7 

'  Represents  first  and  subsequent  benefit  payments  in  the  worker's  benefit  year.  Includes  only  intrastate 
payments  for  total  unemployment;  in  addition,  1,270,420  intrastate  payments  for  partial  and  part-total 
unemployment  and  546,423  interstate  payments  for  all  types  of  unemployment  were  made  during  the  quarter. 

2  Represents  first  payments  during  benefit  period,  which  is  the  lesser  of  52  consecutive  weeks  beginning 
with  first  compensable  week  or  period  in  which  maximum  benefits  are  exhausted.  State  law  does  not  limit 
maximum  duration  of  benefits  to  specific  benefit  year. 

3  A  payment  covers  2  weeks  of  unemployment. 

*  Excludes  adjusted  payments  and  payments  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts 
includes  payments  delayed  as  result  of  labor  dispute  in  1939. 

'  Less  than  0.1  percent. 

»  Represents  first  payments  in  each  spell  of  unemployment.  State  law  does  not  limit  maximum  duration 
of  benefits  to  specific  benefit  year. 
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Table  C-8. — Unemployment  compensation:  Number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  compen- 
sated and  amount  of  benefits  paid  on  interstate  claims  '  received  as  liable  and  as  agent 
State,  by  States,  January-June  1940 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10, 1940] 


State 

Weeks  compen- 
sated on  inter- 
state claims  re- 
ceived as- 

Amount  of  benefits 
on  interstate  claims 
received  as- 

State 

Weeks  compen- 
sated on  inter- 
state claims  re- 
ceived as — 

Amount  of  benefits 
on  interstate  claims 
received  as- 

Liable 
State 

Agent 
State 

Liable 

State 

Agent 

State 

Liable 
State 

Agent 
State 

Liable 
State 

Agent 
State 

Total... 

n,  104,930 

1,104,930 

2$12,473,763 

$12,473,763 

Mont 

Nebr 

Nev. 

N.  H 

N.J 

N.  Mex... 

N.  Y 

N.  C 

N.  Dak... 

Ohio 

Okla 

Oreg 

Pa 

R.I 

S.  C 

S.  Dak.... 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.  Va.... 

Wis 

Wyo 

Unallo- 

22, 724 
13,  252 
16, 265 
13,  568 

23, 086 
14, 333 

102,  533 
13, 120 
4,368 

2  35,  496 
17,  970 
15,  485 
39, 870 
15,  348 

6,463 

3,240 

21,  585 

36,  268 

5,344 

5,116 

20, 139 

38,  512 

12, 454 

3,856 

13,  392 

8,952 
11, 406 

7,597 
9,078 

31,000 
8,033 
56,  896 
12,  945 
5,574 
29, 890 
33,  735 
34, 845 

44,  796 
14,  251 

9,250 

5,019 

25,  302 

45,  576 
10,  659 

3,708 
17,  257 
38,828 
13,012 
14,  458 

4,757 

268 

$256,  580 
135,116 
220, 682 
129,  440 

240, 129 

148,810 

1,  253, 812 

80,  318 

46, 358 

2  393, 028 

185, 527 

190, 665 

470,  518 

171,  896 

54, 370 

27,  509 

198, 017 

345, 908 

62,  260 

52,  793 

183,  637 

495,  310 

106,  470 

46,  732 

183,  798 

$113,189 
135, 837 
99,  675 
92,034 

367, 625 
88,  741 
645,  530 
123, 926 
63,  334 
345,716 
380,  710 
456,  401 
496, 662 
153, 190 

74,358 

Ala 

Alaska 

Ariz 

Ark 

Calif 

Colo 

Conn 

Del 

D.C 

Fla 

Ga 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

111 

17, 545 
8,258 
14,  287 
20,  343 
116,545 
24,052 
19, 864 
5,782 
6,567 
18,  916 

15,711 
865 
17,510 
71,  720 
20,  723 
14, 155 
14,  305 
12, 183 
21,036 
8,860 

14,  588 
33,  607 
44, 374 
16,904 
10,816 
21,628 

18,085 

1,238 

14, 780 

25, 103 

127, 677 

16,511 

13, 801 

3,161 

9,  640 

48, 250 

16, 862 
1,480 
14,  393 
41,  594 
21, 889 

16,  761 
18,  224 
20,  657 
19, 5;27 

7,417 

14, 721 

40,  598 
21,415 

17,  551 
14, 495 
42,008 

146,409 

122, 047 

163, 449 

162,931 

1,  562, 085 

255,044 

218, 519 

59, 962 

70,905 

205, 716 

128, 770 
9,810 
209, 917 
972, 901 
247, 971 
150,  730 
146, 068 
108, 268 
216, 939 
67,  559 

151,753 
372,  702 
559, 835 
184,  534 
90, 997 
208, 259 

172,  283 

14,  753 

175,468 

276,  438 

1,  459,  828 

197,  408 

156, 489 

33,  573 

98, 187 

556, 179 

161,979 
19,  835 
180,  571 
477,  423 
259,  590 
202,  263 
204,  215 
223, 657 
192, 229 
79, 097 

152, 678 
432, 058 
242,  809 
208,  789 
137, 947 
479,  773 

Ind.. 

Iowa 

Kans 

Kv 

La 

Maine 

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

Minn 

57, 022 
252, 048 
525,  390 
137,  261 

39, 937 
163, 623 
489,  663 
140, 840 
177,  672 

54,  590 

3,264 

Mo 

1  Includes  claims  for  partial  unemployment  for  a  number  of  States  although  such  payments  are  not  pro- 
vided in  the  interstate  benefit-payment  plan, 
s  Excludes  539  payments  amounting  to  $14,161  resulting  from  recalculation  of  weekly  benefit  amounts. 


Table  C-9. — Unemployment  compensation:  State  funds  available  for  benefits,  collections 
and  interest,  and  benefits  paid,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,'  corrected  to  .\ug.  10,  19-10;  in  thousands] 


Funds  av 
beneflts,2 

ailable  for 
June  30— 

Fiscal  year  1939-40 

State 

1939 

1940 

Collections  and  interest 

Benefits 

Total 

Collections  s 

Interest  * 

paid  5 

Total         

$1,299,875 

$1,  707, 046 

$891, 479 

$853,  955 

$37, 524 

$482, 507 

9,514 
842 

2,248 

6,135 
127,  242 

9,467 
21,  743 

4,773 
13, 634 
12, 698 

14, 438 
1,016 
3,038 
7, 235 
154, 100 

10,815 

?  34, 080 

6,504 

19,313 

14,  245 

9,377 

582 

2,173 

3,584 

80,  234 
5,150 

18,  527 
2,574 
7,285 
6,800 

9,082 

558 

2,109 

3,415 

76, 643 
4,891 

17, 836 
2,435 
6,886 
6,477 

295 

24 

64 

169 

3,591 

259 

691 

139 

399 

323 

4,453 

408 

1,383 

2,484 

53,  376 

3,802 

5,407 

843 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

1,606 
5,253 
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Table  C-9. — Unemployment  compensation:  State  funds  available  for  benefits,  collections 
and  interest,  and  benefits  paid,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 — Continued 

[Data  reported  by  State  agericies,'  corrected  to  Aug.  10, 1940;  in  thousand?] 


State 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  ^ 

Louisiana  ^ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  ^ 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.-. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  8— 

South  Carolina. - 
South  Dakota- -- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Funds  available  for 
beneflts,2  June  30— 


1939 


$18,  708 

4,049 

2,412 

154, 175 

27, 262 

12. 051 

11,629 

21, 970 

14, 462 

2,556 

12, 095 
60, 965 
44, 477 

18,  224 
3, 429 

41,845 
6,224 
8, 336 
1,598 
4,814 

81,419 

2,594 
143, 977 
14, 169 

2,081 

114,3.89 

12.950 

6, 644 
78,  952 

7,656 

9,095 
2,292 
10, 861 
38, 986 
2,615 
2,467 
13, 924 

19,  269 
9,840 

43,  742 
2,376 


1940 


$23,  302 

5,739 

2,598 

187,  231 

39,  787 

16,  224 

14, 862 

28,  947 

18,  962 

3,771 

18,  710 
76, 379 
61,  032 
23,  791 

4,343 
56, 005 

6,110 
10,  422 

1,494 

5,683 

115, 748 

2,855 
195, 993 
21,935 

2,415 

149, 299 

16, 145 

8,345 
114,959 

9,546 

8 10,  249 
3,113 
14,  233 
51.794 
3,852 
»  2, 702 

19,  288 
21,  740 
16, 558 
53,  667 

2,434 


Fiscal  year  1939-40 


Collections  and  interest 


Total       Collections  '     Interest  * 


$8,  507 
2,061 
2,026 

73,908 

21,  777 
8,278 
5,257 

11,299 
10,  137 
4,209 

12, 822 
40,  729 
48, 668 
14, 321 

2,674 
20, 824 

2,841 

3,692 
962 

2,999 

49, 665 

1,461 

136,  630 

11,736 
923 

60,  968 
6, 823 
5,830 

84,  792 

10,  010 

4.049 
1.  158 
8.847 

22,  980 
2,758 
1,395 

10, 349 
10, 989 
10, 472 
14, 044 
1,317 


$8, 014 
1,941 
1,960 

69,616 

20,  928 
7,929 
4, 923 

10, 674 
9,738 
4,125 

12,434 
38, 966 
47, 440 
13,  774 

2,576 
19,  606 

2,688 

3,454 
922 

2,864 

47,  231 

1,393 

132,  254 

11,298 
867 

57,  698 
6,458 
5, 641 

82,451 
9,782 

3,809 
1, 090 
8,531 
21, 875 
2, 677 
1,328 
9.934 
10,462 
10, 176 
12,841 
1,255 


$493 
120 
66 
4,292 
849 
349 
334 
625 
399 
84 


1,763 

1,228 

547 

98 

1,218 

153 

238 

40 

135 

2,434 

68 

4,376 

438 

56 

3.270 

365 

189 
2,341 

228 

240 

68 

316 

1,111 

81 

07 
415 
527 
296 
1,203 

62 


Benefits 
paid  5 


$3,913 

371 

1,840 

40, 852 
9,252 
4,105 
2,024 
4,322 
5,637 
2,994 

6,207 
25, 315 
32, 113 
8,754 
1,760 
6,664 
2,955 
1,606 
1,066 
2,130 

15, 336 
1,200 

84,614 

3,970 

589 

26, 058 
3,628 
4,129 

48, 785 
8,120 

2.204 

337 

6,475 

10, 178 

1,  521 

833 

4,985 

8,518 

3,754 

4,119 

1,259 


1  Except  for  interest  earned  which  is  credited  and  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

2  Represents  sum  of  balances  in  State  clearing  account,  benefit-payment  account,  and  unemployment 
trust  fund  account  as  reported  by  States. 

3  Includes  contributions  plus  penalties  and  interest  collected  from  employers  and  any  contributions  col- 
lected from  employees.  Figures  adjusted  for  refunds  of  contributions  and  for  dishonored  contribution 
checks.  Standard  rates  of  employer  contributions  were  2.7  percent  of  taxable  wages  except:  Effective  Jan. 
1, 1940,  the  District  of  Columbia  reduced  the  rate  from  3.0  to  2.7  percent:  in  Michigan  the  rate  was  3.0  percent 
throughout  the  fiscal  year;  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1940,  New  York  had  a  rate  of  2.7  percent  on  pay  rolls  taxable  under 
the  Federal  act  and  3.0  percent  on  pay  rolls  taxable  only  under  the  State  law.  but  beginning  Jan.  1,  1940,  had 
a  uniform  rate  of  2.7  percent;  beginning  Jan.  1,  1940,  employers  subject  to  Kentucky  law  but  not  to  Federal 
unemployment  tax  were  required  to  paj'  contributions  of  3.0  percent,  one-tenth  of  which  was  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  in  the  State  administrative  fund.    For  employee  contribution  rates,  see  footnote  6. 

*  Represents  interest  credited  to  State  accounts  in  unemployment  trust  fund  maintained  in  U.  S.  Treasury. 

5  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

6  Emploj-ee  contributions  of  1  percent  of  taxable  wages  payable  in  Alabama,  California,  Kentucky,  and 
New  Jersey;  of  0.5  percent  in  Louisiana:  and  of  1.5  percent  in  Rhode  Island. 

^  Under  provision  of  the  Connecticut  law,  the  State  may  withdraw  from  the  unemployment  trust  fund  for 
administrative  expenses  amounts  not  to  exceed  administrative  grants  withheld  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  transfer  to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act.    As  of  June  30,  1940,  $783,000  had  been  withdrawn. 

*  Adjusted  for  transfer  of  $691,000  to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

*  Adjusted  for  transfer  of  $327,000  to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 
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Table  C-10. — Employment  service:  Number  of  local  offices  of  State  employment  serv- 
ices, by  type  of  office,  and  number  of  localities  -with  itinerant  service,  June  30,  1940 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum 

bia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.- 


Number  of  local  offices 


1  1, 492 


1  1,  344 


3,115 


60 
0 
43 
65 
25 
28 
11 
5 

0 
101 

146 
0 
65 

107 
83 
68 
77 

115 
89 
39 

20 
52 
90 


State 


Missouri 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.... 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number  of  local  offices 

a 

0 

a 

3 

,  , 

a 

cfl 

a 

•r; 

F1 

Eh 

0 

^ 

h^l 

31 

31 

0 

0 

131 

131 

0 

0 

20 

19 

0 

1 

9 

9 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

35 

35 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

0 

92 

81 

7 

4 

56 

36 

20 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

61 

47 

0 

14 

30 

28 

0 

2 

21 

21 

0 

0 

90 

88 

0 

2 

12 

8 

0 

4 

19 

19 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

1 

33 

22 

11 

0 

105 

103 

2 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

1 

35 

33 

2 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

29 

28 

0 

1 

32 

25 

3 

4 

12 

12 

0 

0 

5  > 

C3  O 


as 
1^ 


19 
15 
45 

150 
48 
56 
67 
43 

189 
5 

27 

0 

135 

150 

3 

74 
127 

45 

43 
172 

18 


'  Includes  8  offices  maintained  by  local  funds. 
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Table  C-11. — Employment  service:  Placements  and  applications,  fiscal  year  1939-40, 
and  active  file  June  30,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  by  States 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Aug.  10,  1940] 


State 


Total  4- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  *. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Complete  placements 


Total 


2, 995,  523 


52, 
5, 
37, 
53, 
248, 
54, 
57, 
16, 
42, 
42, 


93, 119 
8,015 
32, 948 
151,121 
92, 177 
82,  501 
40, 020 
33, 479 
50,  705 
22, 373 

43, 461 
43, 653 
130, 609 
70, 839 
61, 199 
93, 300 
20, 140 
34,  779 
13,021 
24, 035 

117,  556 
24,  662 

275, 356 
92, 282 
35, 923 

167, 470 
59, 275 
70, 154 

143, 176 
10,  590 

34,  746 
12, 369 
60,  383 

348, 118 
19, 166 
12, 052 
66, 316 

104, 658 
37, 151 
81,077 
11, 769 


Private 


Total       Regular  i 


44,  759 
2,216 
32, 918 
46, 166 
222,311 
48, 733 
47, 122 
14, 391 

37. 930 
33, 088 

73,  355 
4,656 
26,  709 
148,  255 
88, 886 
61, 234 
32, 953 
25,541 
44, 462 
17, 070 

37, 020 
35, 145 
114,  807 
58, 376 
29, 358 
84, 206 
12, 175 
18. 131 

10. 931 
18, 803 

112, 253 
20, 977 
246,  388 

66,  321 
32, 198 

156, 380 
49, 663 
54, 596 

112,  829 
8,563 

20, 075 
8,336 
52,443 
310,313 
16, 169 
9,683 
49, 793 
92,  712 
29, 792 

67,  580 
6,753 


1, 456, 788 


26, 255 

747 

20, 729 

14,  326 

103,  814 

16,  795 

27,  812 

7,613 

16,  883 

24,  535 

33,  313 
2,135 
9.207 
72.044 
49,  819 
23,  237 
12,485 
12,  308 
30, 658 
12, 632 

19,608 

25,  231 
08, 322 
30,  717 
18,917 
37. 668 

7,833 
8,207 
5,753 
13, 469 

65, 177 
9,690 
121, 209 
36,  848 
12,431 
79, 958 
11,416 
26,644 
73,  737 
5,696 

12, 462 

3,363 

25, 438 

85, 421 

4,991 

4,853 

31,721 

34, 394 

16, 599 

38, 190 

3,478 


Public 


541.  387 


7,609 
2,995 
4,496 
7,238 

26, 252 
6,147 

10,  524 
2,288 
4,444 
9,540 

19,  764 
3,359 
6,239 
2,866 
3,291 

21,267 
7,067 
7,938 
6,243 
5,303 

6,441 
8,508 

15,  802 
12,  463 
31, 841 

9,094 
7,965 

16,  648 
2,090 
5,232 

5,  303 

3.685 
28, 968 
25, 961 

3,725 
11,090 

9,612 
15,558 
30,  347 

2,027 

14,  671 
4,034 
7,940 

37, 805 
2,997 
2,369 

16,  523 

11,946 
7,359 

13, 497 
5,016 


Supple- 
mentary 
place- 
ments 2 


Applica- 
tions 3 


Active  file, 
June  30— 


1, 079,  288 


6,861 

366 

33, 216 

«  37, 638 

37,  589 

5,450 

2,203 

566 

285 

7,804 

1,888 

857 

7,805 

6,141 

20, 701 

3,520 

3,097 

3,742 

6,908 

428 

620 
937 
2,215 
5,830 
8,171 
10,  375 
3,933 
730 
1,008 
3,273 

8,529 
19, 000 
10, 842 

8,479 

856 

11,241 

6,026 

66, 991 

15,  392 

700 

429 

694 

78, 247 

601,393 

4,074 

149 
3,453 
7,317 
4,934 
6,077 

248 


16, 174, 136 


6,  282,  598 


282,  844 
10, 299 
90, 801 

119.  282 
1,  292,  297 

188, 493 
234, 425 
44, 094 
125,711 
193,  539 

311,927 
18,  517 
79, 296 
674, 068 
476, 160 
213, 087 
200, 185 
227, 070 
249,  401 
117,  281 

250, 143 

429,  740 

723,  821 

252,  675 

249, 481 

529,  572 

60,307 

119,261 

32, 938 

83, 843 

604, 156 

63,  461 

2,132,079 

318,  387 

68,  896 

881. 093 

281. 094 
195, 982 

1,  373, 489 
88, 710 

120,  580 
41,816 

160, 188 
642,  320 
105, 828 

36,  622 
254,  560 
275. 079 
254,  547 
354, 904 

39,  787 


1939 


131,932 

2,426 

23, 848 

76, 385 

408, 254 
04,  337 

101,  580 
13,  567 
45, 048 
71, 065 

167,  758 
9,294 
14,916 

166, 886 

198,  520 
93,  280 
33, 697 
85,  381 

110,531 
33, 929 

73, 779 
255,  294 
260, 732 
185,  552 

65, 210 
126, 285 

27, 673 

53,  214 
4,391 

30,  716 

258,  387 
33,  532 

480, 958 

107, 783 
31,825 

425, 280 
54, 911 
47, 114 

861, 192 
33,  716 

114, 486 
32,044 

137,711 

281, 356 
24, 110 
16,  791 
49, 955 
92.  505 
80,850 

170,  742 
11, 870 


1  In  jobs  expected  to  last  1  month  or  more. 

2  A  verified  placement  made  without  all  the  steps  necessary  for  complete  placement. 

3  Includes  new  and  renewed  applications. 

*  South  Dakota  agency  suspended  operations  July  28-Sept.  26,  1939. 

s  Excludes  supplementary  farm  placements  made  in  cooperation  with  Memphis,  Tenn.,  ofRce  during 
October  and  November  1939. 
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Table  C-12. — Employment  security:  Budgets  Jor  State  administration  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  source  of  funds  budgeted,  administrative  expenditures,  and 
budgetary  balance,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1939-40 


State 


TotaL 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky^ 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. - 
Ehode  Island... 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


Approved 
budget 


$69, 086,  843.  90 


727,  824. 
68,  401. 

271, 954. 

490. 028. 
4,  524, 942. 

515,  335. 
1, 444, 046. 

242, 314. 

582,  216. 

668, 373. 


971,117.79 
178,  781.  64 
29,5,175.11 
3, 919,  382.  34 
2, 032,  248. 05 
825,  634.  85 
571, 154.  77 
923, 067.  63 
858,  326.  21 
518,  997. 17 

962, 917. 19 

3,  507, 481.  26 

.3, 473,  323.  53 

1,361,071.55 

461,062.14 

1, 709, 943.  50 

352,  947.  24 

450,  417.  12 

180,  657.  21 

344, 060.  58 

3, 000, 444.  83 
227, 456.  77 

9. 048. 871. 90 
1,  219,  941.  .58 

226,  202. 83 
3,  307,  512.  63 

788, 931.  54 

717.  263.  91 
7, 063,  335.  88 

701,  378. 85 

631, 883.  52 
182,  094.  59 
983.  233.  36 

2. 485. 481. 91 
329,  754.  60 
222, 454. 06 

1, 004. 939. 99 

977, 686.  68 

1. 086, 059.  62 

1,  248,  738.  21 

199, 970.  84 


Source  of  funds  budgeted 


State  and 
local  con- 
tributions 1 


$3,413,331.82 


65, 000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
13,  040.  00 
44,  920.  20 
168,  869.  23 
31,047.50 
42, 153.  83 
12, 850.  00 
2  4,  640.  00, 
36, 565. 18 

78. 000. 00 
15. 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
184, 835.  00 
84,  941.  38 
70,  282.  52 
65. 315.  00 
69,  706.  64 
50, 906. 10 
19, 400.  00 

40,  000.  00 
103,  703.  33 
129,  687.  50; 

62,  540. 14 
48,  683.  46 
110. 000.  00 
39, 327.  26 
37.  570. 80 
in,  000. 00 
15, 000. 00 

155,  720.  00 
11,103.99 

304, 916.  00 
86.  693.  00 
16,  515. 00 

181, 429.  88 

59,  000. 00 
25,  Ol,-;.  71 

272,  580.  35 
25, 000.  00 

42, 118:44 
16, 939.  00 
75,  676.  89 
187, 802.  68 
12,  300. 96 
10, 000,  00 

60,  270.  00 

41,  006.  28 
45, 000. 00 
95,  258.  51 
10, 000.  00 


Federal  funds 


Wagner- 
Peyser  Act 


Social  Secu- 
rity Act — 
title  III 


$3,  350, 195.  53  $62,  323,  316.  55 


65, 000. 
10, 000. 
13, 040. 
44,  920. 
148,  906. 
27, 167. 
42, 153. 
12,  850. 
68,  720. 
36,  565. 


78, 000.  on 

15, 000.  00 
11,67.3.82 
184,  583.  58 
84,941.38 
70,  282.  52 
65,  315.  00 
68.  510.  52 
50, 906. 10 
19, 400. 00 

40, 000. 00 
103,  703.  33 
129,  687.  50 
62,540.  14 
48,  683.  46 
110,000.00 

15,  588.  58 
37,  570. 80 
10, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 

105, 999.  89 
11,103.99 

304,  916.  00 
86,  690.  85 

16,  515.  00 
181,  429.  88 

59. 000.  00 

25,015.71 

272,  580.  35 

18,  031.  18 

42, 118.  44 
16,  939. 00 
75.  076.  89 
187, 802.  68 
12,  300.  96 
10, 000.  00 
60,  270. 00 
41,  006.  28 
45,  000.  00 
77. 087.  75 
10,  000. 00 


597, 824. 
48, 401. 

245,  874. 

400. 188. 
4,  207,  166. 

457, 120. 
1,  3,59,  738. 

216,  614. 

508,  866. 

595,  243. 


815, 117.  79 
148,781.64 
268,  501.  29 
3,  549,  963.  76 
1, 862,  365.  29 
685,  069. 81 
440.  524.  77 
784,  850.  47 
756,  514. 01 
480, 197. 17 

882, 917. 19 
3,  300, 074.  60 
3.  213,  948.  53 

1,  235.  991.  27 
363,  695.  22 

1, 489,  943.  50 
298,  031.  40 
375,  275.  52 
160.  657.  21 
314,060.58 

2,  738,  724.  94 
205,  248.  79 

8, 439,  039.  90 
1, 046,  557.  73 

193,  172. 83 
2, 944,  652.  87 

670, 931.  54 

667,  232.  49 
6,518,175.18 

658,  347.  67 

547,  646.  64 
148,  216.  59 
831, 879.  58 

2, 109,  876.  55 
305, 152.  68 
202,  454.  06 
884,  399.  99 
895,674.12 
996,  059.  62 

1,076,  .391.  95 
179, 970. 84 


Expenditures 


$65,  551,  505.  33 


716. 

65, 

264, 

477, 

4, 494, 
480, 

1,  392, 
240, 
574, 
656, 


687.  79 
655.  30 
838.  53 
438. 90 
375.  28 
194.  36 
144.  47 
637. 44 
987.  49 
8,54.  15 


954,815.37 
168,  590. 16 
273, 452.  19 
3,  715,  342 
1, 847, 128.  32 
747, 890.  28 
531,  780.  89 
899,  167.  74 
820,  675.  51 
500.  322.  66 

933,  315.  44 

3, 385,  681.  84 

3,  264, 081.  56 

1,  282,  790. 32 

449,  348. 00 

1,  667, 873.  79 

313,827.31 

420,  378. 16 

171,  834.  43 

341,  899.  41 

2, 906, 147. 95 
215.  899. 93 

8,  547,  872.  94 

1, 157, 830. 17 
212,  797. 46 

3.111.258.23 
742, 261. 08 
685,  934. 04 

6,  368,  762.  54 
689,  378.  64 

613,  497.  51 
169, 946.  88 
955,  585. 63 

2, 428,  502.  77 
303,  997.  25 
218,  875.  27 
961,  503. 89 
925  089.  41 
925. 902.  61 

1,169,011.14 
187, 439. 94 


'  Reported  by  State  agencies. 

2  Allocated  from  appropriation  for  District  of  Columbia  government. 


Public  Assistance 

Data  on  the  operations  of  State  public  assistance  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  are  presented  in  this  appendix,  prefaced  bj'  two  tables  (D-1  and 
D-2)  on  public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs  in  the  continental  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  totals  for  amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  payments  to  recipients  of 
special  types  of  public  assistance — old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  blind  (table  D-1) — -and  for  number  of  recipients  (table  D-2)  omit 
data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  include  payments  and  recipients  in  States  oper- 
ating programs  without  Federal  participation.  Similar  totals  in  tables  D-3  and 
D-4  relate  to  the  51  jurisdictions  eligible  to  participate  in  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  and  contain  data  only  for  States  and  Territories  with  plans 
approved  bj'  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  number  of  recipients  of  special  types  of  public  assistance,  cases  receiving 
general  relief,  and  persons  employed  on  Federal  work  programs  (table  D-2) 
cannot  be  added  to  provide  a  total  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  assistance 
or  work-program  earnings,  since  the  units  of  count  vaxy  among  the  programs  and 
since  individuals  or  households  receiving  payments  under  more  than  one  program 
are  counted  under  each.  The  Social  Security  Bulletin  and  the  Social  Security 
Yearbook,  1939,  carry  for  the  continental  United  States  an  estimated  unduplicated 
total  of  households  and  persons  in  these  households  receiving  the  types  of  assist- 
ance and  work-program  earnings  included  in  tables  D-1  and  D-2. 

In  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  the  recipient  is  the  individual  whose 
application  for  either  type  of  assistance  has  been  approved  formally.  This  unit 
of  count,  however,  sometimes  represents  two  or  more  eligible  individuals  in  the 
same  household  to  whom  a  single  payment  is  made.  In  aid  to  dependent  children, 
two  units  of  count  are  used — the  family  and  the  number  of  children  for  whom  aid 
has  been  approved.  The  number  of  children  for  whom  aid  has  been  approved 
may  be  less  than  the  total  number  of  children  in  families  which  receive  aid. 

For  general  relief,  the  unit  of  count  is  the  case — either  a  familj'  or  an  individual 
living  alone — treated  by  the  relief  agency  as  a  separate  entity.  For  emergency 
grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  unit  is  the  grant  voucher 
certified  to  cases  and  the  case  receiving  commodities  purchased  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  figures  represent  en- 
roUees;  for  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects,  the  unit  of  count  is  the 
individual  employee. 

Data  on  Federal  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  are  shown  in  appendix  A. 
Bureau  Report  No.  8  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Trends  in  Public 
Assistance,  1933-39,  summarizes  data  on  public  assistance  and  work  programs 
over  a  7-year  period  and  gives  a  summary  for  special  types  of  public  assistance 
and  general  relief  by  States  and  by  months,  1936-39,  supplemented  for  De- 
cember 1939  by  county  data.  Except  for  county  data,  this  report  is  reprinted  in 
the  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1939.  Bureau  Report  No.  9,  Public  and  Private 
Aid  in  116  Urban  Areas,  1929-38,  With  a  Supplement  for  1939,  which  is  in  prepa- 
ration, gives  detailed  data  for  116  cities. 
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Table  D-4. — Special  types  of  public  assistance:  Payments  to  recipients  and  amount  per 
inhabitant  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  States,  fiscal 

year  1939-40  ^ 

[Corrected  to  Aug.  15,  1940] 


Amount  of  obligations  incur 
(in  thousands)  -' 

red 

\. mount  pi 

r  inhabitant 

3 

State 

Total 

Old-age 

assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Total 

Old-age 

assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Total         

$585,  710 

$453,  323 

$119,461 

$12, 926 

$4.75 

$3. 49 

$1.13 

$0.13 

Alabama  . 

3,063 

449 

3,593 

1,803 

69,  327 

17,436 

5,461 

542 

1,482 

6,443 

3,458 
662 
3,224 
33,  210 
20,  244 
13,  559 
8,264 
4,764 
7,987 
4,357 

6,746 
36,  721 
22,  906 
20, 016 

1,905 
19, 838 

3,423 

7,219 
720 

1,707 

11,540 
1,221 

56, 1.30 
6,148 
2,709 

39,  522 

18, 006 
6,244 

36,  738 
2,207 

2,866 
3,186 
7,461 

1,5,003 
4, 903 
1,289 
2,519 

12,  486 
4.720 

19, 031 
1,252 

2,092 

449 

2,522 

1,331 

57,  686 

15,  325 
5,390 

351 
1,002 
5,120 

2,417 

242 

2,242 

33,  210 
13,922 
13. 1,54 

5.885 
4.764 
4,448 
3,356 

3,801 
28,  400 
15. 483 

16,  247 
1,845 

17, 129 
2,633 
5, 369 
720 
1,312 

7,396 
666 

34,  594 
4,184 
1.821 

33,  927 
14.  899 

5.197 
22. 982 

1,549 

2,055 
3,139 

4.645 

15. 003 

3,480 

1,  063 

1,875 

10, 349 

2,716 

13, 007 

930 

911 

60 

1.05 
7.24 
8.71 
.88 
11.26 
16.28 
3.14 
2.08 
2.30 
3.86 

1.12 
1.66 
6.54 
4.22 
5.83 
5.31 
4.43 
1.63 
3.75 
5.09 

4.01 
8.30 
4.75 
7.55 
.94 
4.97 
6.35 
5.29 
7.13 
3.34 

2.65 
2.89 
4.33 
1.  76 
,3.83 
5.87 
7.00 
6.08 
3.61 
3.25 

1.54 
4.61 
2.58 
2.43 
9.44 
3.36 
.92 
7.53 
2.53 
6.51 
5.34 

.72 
7.24 
6.12 

.65 
9.37 
14.31 
3.10 
1.35 
1.60 
3.07 

.78 
.61 
4.55 
4.22 
4.01 
5.15 
3.16 
1.63 
2.09 
3.92 

2.26 
6.42 
3.21 
6.13 
.91 
4.29 
4.88 
3.94 
7.13 
2.57 

1.70 
1.58 
2.67 
1.20 
2.58 
5.04 
5.85 
5.06 
2.26 
2.28 

1.10 
4.54 
1.61 
2.43 
6.70 
2.77 
.69 
6.24 
1.46 
4.45 
3.96 

.31 

02 

Alaska     

965 

417 

7,673 

1,894 

105 
54 
3,968 
217 
71 

65" 
336 

126 
12 
73 

2.34 
.20 

1.25 
1.77 

25 

Arkansas - 

03 

California, . 

64 

Colorado.-           

20 

Connecticut 

.04 

Delaware _    .  .-. 

191 
415 
988 

915 
409 
909 

.73 
.66 
.59 

.30 
1.02 
1.84 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

.10 
20 

Georgia 

04 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

.03 
.15 

Ilhnois 

Indiana ._  . 

5,700 

622 
405 
283 

1.64 

18 

Iowa  

.16 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

2,095 

1.12 

.15 

Louisiana 

Maine 

3.359 
658 

2,777 
8.002 
7,205 
3,491 

180 
343 

169 
319 

218 
278 
60 

43' 

155 

1.58 

.77 

1.65 
1.81 
1.49 
1.32 

.08 
40 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ..  ..  . 

.10 
.07 
.05 
.10 
.03 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.- . 

2,709 

747 

1,694 

.68 
1.39 
1.24 

.'08 
.11 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

306 

3,961 

512 

20, 699 

1.611 

850 
4.671 
2,713 

910 
13,  756 

647 

707 

89 

183 
43 
837 
354 
38 
924 
394 
137 

n 

104 
46 
212 

.60 

.91 
1.21 
1.60 

.46 
1.20 

.69 
1.06 

.89 
1.35 

.95 

.38 

.17 

.04 
.10 
.06 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota -. 

.10 
.05 

Ohio.- 

.14 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.     . 

.15 
.13 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

.'62 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

.06 
.07 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2,604 

.90 

.07 

Utah 

Vermont 

1,356 

187 

498 

1,762 

1,846 

5,470 

272 

67 

39 

146 

375 

158 

554 

51 

2.61 
.49 
.18 

1.06 
.99 

1.87 

1.16 

.13 
.10 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

.05 
.23 
.08 
.19 

Wyomiiig 

.22 

'  Includes  obligations  incurred  for  payments  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  under  plans  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  payments  from  State  and  local  funds  only  under  similar  programs  admin- 
istered concurrently  under  State  laws;  includes  money  payments,  assistance  in  kind,  medical  care,  and,  for 
January-June  1940,  hospitalization  and  burials;  excludes  cost  of  administration. 

-  Total  represents  sum  of  unrounded  figures,  therefore  may  differ  slightly  from  sum  of  rounded  amounts. 

3  Total  population  as  of  July  1,  1937,  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  D-5. — Special  types  of  public  assistance:  Average  payment  per  recipient'^  in 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  States,  June  1940 

[Corrected  to  Aug.  15. 1940] 


State 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 

de- 
pend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 
(fam- 
ily) 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

State 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 

de- 
pend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 
(fam- 
ily) 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

$19.51 

.$31. 15 

$21.  64 

Mississippi _ 

$8.30 
16.09 
18.07 
16.51 
26.54 
21.43 

20.71 

14.  45 
25.56 
10.14 
16.78 
23.30 
17.71 
21.38 
22. 06 
19.51 

8.24 
19.70 
10.08 
10.31 
21.21 

15.  99 
9.82 

22.14 
13.89 
22.40 
23.71 

"$23."86' 
27.98 
27.36 

$7.95 

making    pay- 

Missouri-..  ...    _ 

Montana 

21.10 

19  83 

9.35 
28.06 
27.98 

7.57 
37.95 
33.75 
20.91 
11.35 
25.50 
12.01 

8.00 
12.67 
21.99 
20.96 
18.01 
20.93 
19.51 

8.74 
11.90 
21.57 

17.  68 
28.71 
16.90 
21.47 

14.17 

8.99 

Nevada         

New  Hampshire 

44.78 

30.92 
25.17 
45.07 
16.64 
31.16 
38.54 
14.49 
39.56 
35.95 
45.57 

16.40 

""is.lo' 

23.14 

Arizona                  

32.21 
12.00 
45.54 
30.02 

""32.'60' 
37.27 

21.87 

20.41 

35.84 
28.70 

27.34 
8.60 
48.02 
29.05 
26.34 

""25."  80 
12.73 

10.08 
15.54 
21.98 

New  Jersey _ 

23.29 

New  Mexico... _. 

17.50 

New  York    

25.57 

North  Carolina 

14.91 

North  Dakota 

22.35 

Ohio 

19.59 

Florida 

Oklahoma ..    

15. 38 

25.25 

Ppnnsvlvanifi 

Hawaii 

Rhode  Island .  -. 

17.25 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

10.82 

28.10 
"29."57' 

23.32 
24.02 
21.17 

South  Dakota  - 

17.76 

Tennessee .  . 

11.07 

Texa.s. 

Utah 

35.41 
32.82 
20.49 
31.39 
22.80 
38.01 
31.89 

26.87 

23.69 
38.74 

31.15 
58.58 
38.47 
34.39 

14.89 
23.04 

21.14 
23.  22 
21.64 
27.18 

Vermont--    ... - 

23.61 

Virginia. 

12.71 

Washington-   

30.50 

West  Virginia- - 

17.42 

Wisconsin ..  -- 

23.26 

Wyoming 

27.61 

'  Based  on  payments  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  payments  from  State  and  local  funds  only  under  similar  programs  administered  concurrently 
under  State  laws;  includes  amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  money  payments,  assistance  in  kind,  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  and  burials;  excludes  cost  of  administration. 

2  The  average  payment  for  each  State  is  the  arithmetic  mean. 


Current  Information 


Current  information  on  aspects  of  the  social  security  program  is  made  available 
by  the  Board  in  the  periodic  publications  listed  below,  which  are  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Purchase  orders,  accompanied  by  remittance,  should  be  addressed  to  that  office. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin,  a  monthly  publication,  contains  special  articles 
and  current  data  on  operations  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  employment 
security,  and  public  assistance  programs,  and  on  the  results  of  research  and 
analysis  pertinent  to  the  social  security  program.  Announcement  of  research 
and  technical  reports  of  the  Board  is  made  currently  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the 
Monthly  Catalog  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  Bulletin  is  $2  a  year  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico;  $3.75 
a  year  in  other  countries;  single  copies,  20  cents. 

The  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1939,  the  first  annual  supplement  to  the  Bulletin, 
provides  a  summary  of  calendar-year  operations  and  analyses  of  socio-economic 
aspects  of  the  social  security  program,  with  bibliographic  notes  on  sources  of 
more  detailed  information  available  from  publications  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  It  contains  a  list  of  printed  and  processed  reports  issued  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  of  Federal  documents  pertaining  to  social  security  programs. 
Price:  50  cents. 

The  Employment  Security  Review,  designed  especially  for  State  and  local 
employment  security  personnel,  is  a  monthly  publication  containing  articles  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  employment  security  program  and  related  fields. 
Subscription  price:   $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

The  Benefit  Series,  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Service,  is  a 
monthly  indexed  compilation  of  selected  State  decisions,  opinions,  and  interpre- 
tations on  appealed  claims  for  unemployment  benefits  rendered  under  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  Beginning  with  January  1941,  important  State 
decisions  on  coverage  will  be  included,  consolidating  with  the  Benefit  Series  the 
State  series  formerly  issued  and  distributed  by  the  Board  for  administrative  use 
onlJ^     Subscription  price:  $5  a  year. 

In  addition,  brief  informational  circulars  on  administrative  aspects  of  the 
Board's  program  are  available  free  of  charge  on  request  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  any  of  its  regional  or  field  offices. 

Information  on  maternal  and  child-health  services,  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  child-welfare  services  under  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  on  vocational  rehabilitation  and  public-health  work,  respectively, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
should  be  consulted  for  information  on  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
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Index 


Page 
Account  numbers.     See  Employee  accounts  established  under  Old-age  and 
survivors  insurance. 

Accounts  and  Audits,  Bureau  of 59,  93,  121,  124r-125,  facing  page  155,  160 

Actuary,  Office  of 121,  facing  page  155,  160 

Administrative  grants  to   States.     See   under   Employment  services  and 
Unemployment  compensation  and  Administrative  costs.   Federal  par- 
ticipation under  specific  public-assistance  program. 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense..  21,  22,  123,  145,  146 

Agricultural  employment  and  insurance  coverage 13,26,53,88-89,137 

Agricultural  workers,  placement  services 70,  71-72 

Agriculture,  Department  of 120,  128,  145 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 142 

American  Association  for  Social  Security 142 

American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers 142 

American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 142 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 142 

American  College  of  Dentists 142 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 142 

American  Home  Economics  Association 142 

American  Medical  Association 142 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 120 

American  Public  Welfare  Association ; 142 

American  Statistical  Association 142 

Appeals  Council,  Office  of 25,  48-49,  121,  123,  149,  facing  page  155,  160 

Applications  for: 

Blind,  aid  to 110-112,  194-195 

Dependent  children,  aid  to 110-112,  194-195 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.     See  Claims  under  Old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

Old-age  assistance 110-112,  194-195 

Unemployment  benefits.    See  Claims  under  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 
Appropriations,  Federal 50-51,  161,  168 

Beneficiaries.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  Recipients  under  specific  public-assistance  pro- 
gram and  under  Public  aid. 
Benefit  Series,  Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Service-.   144,  198 
Benefits.     See  Benefits  and  Lump-sum  payments  under  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors  insurance   and   Benefit   payments   under   Unemployment   com- 
pensation. 
Blind,  aid  to: 

Administrative  cost  reporting 138 

Administrative  costs.  Federal  participation 9,  95,  116 

Amendments  enacted 9 1-92 

Applications  pending 110-112,  194-195 
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Blind,  aid  to — Continued.  Page 

Appropriations,  Federal 161 

Expenditures  per  inhabitant 111-112,  196 

Federal  grants  to  States 91,  95,  101,  103-104,  125,  151,  161-165 

Federal  participation,  maximum 9,  91,  110 

Financing 9,  103-105,  161-165 

Institutional  care 100-10 1 

Interrelation  with  other  public  aid 128 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  recipients 8, 

92,  101-102,  105,  109,  110,  151,  190-191,  196-197 

Recipients 8,  90,  102-103,  105-108,  151,  192-195 

Recommended  changes 14 

Residence  requirements 14 

State  plans  approved 8,  90-91,  94,  151 

See  also  Public  assistance,  special  types. 

Business  Management,  Bureau  of 10,  123 

Carriers  Taxing  Act 18 

Census,  Bureau  of 37,  142,  161,  195-196 

Central  Statistical  Board 141 

Child-welfare  services 4-5,  127,  161-163 

Children,  crippled.     See  Crippled  children,  services  for. 
Children,  dependent.     See  Dependent  children,  aid  to. 

Children's  Bureau 4,  39,  94,  127,  130,  145,  151,  161-163,  198 

Civil  Service  Commission 27,  127,  146 

Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 127 

Civil  Works  Administration 113 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 3,  95,  113-114,  120,  190-193 

Claims.  See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  Unemployment 
compensation. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 120 

Commerce,  Department  of 10 

Committee  on  Economic  Security 122 

Committee  on  Social  Security  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 142 

Conference  on  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 

Research . 142 

Contributions.  See  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act;  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act;  and  Contributions  under  Unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Council  of  National  Defense 21 

Council  of  State  Governments 142 

Coverage.     See  Coverage  and  Workers  with  taxable  wages  under  Old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  Coverage  and  Workers  with  wage  credits 
under  Unemployment  compensation. 
Crippled  children,  services  for 5,  151,  161-163 

Death  payments.  See  Lump-sum  payments  under  Old-age  and  survivors 
insurance. 

Defense  program 6,  20-23,  138,  145 

Dependent  children,  aid  to: 

Administrative  cost  reporting 138 

Administrative  costs.  Federal  participation 95,116 
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Amendments  enacted 9,  91 

Applications  pending 110-112,  194-195 

Appropriations,  Federal 161 

Coordination  with  child-welfare  program 127 

Expenditures  per  inhabitant 111-112,  196 

Federal  grants  to  States 91,  95,  101,  103-104,  125,  151,  161-165 

Federal  participation,  maximum 9,  17,  91,  110,  116-117 

Financing 103-105,  161-165 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  recipients     8, 

92,  101-102,  105,  109,  110,  117,  151,  190-191,  196-197 

Recipients 8,  90,  102-103,  105-107,  151,  192-195 

Recipients  per  family  aided 109 

Recommended  changes 17,  116-117 

School  attendance  requirement 94-95 

State  plans  approved 8,  14,  90-91,  151 

See  also  Public  assistance,  special  types. 
Dependents'  benefits.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 66,  144 

Disabihty  insurance 15-16,  54,  89,  140 

Domestic  service  in  private  homes  and  insurance  coverage 13,  53,  88,  137 

Economic  Security,  Committee  on 122 

Education,  Office  of 3,  5,  22,  39,  87,  94,  120,  128,  161,  198 

Employee  accounts  established.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. 

Employee  wage  records.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission 27 

Employment  Security,  Bureau  of 9,  21,  22, 

55,  59,  120,  121,  124,  137,  facing  page  155,  160 

Employment  security  program.     See  Employment  services  and  Unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Employment  Security  Review 66,  143,  176,  198 

Employment  Service,  U.  S.     See  Employment  services. 

Employment  services: 

Active  file 20,  56,  69,  74-76,  149,  187 

Administrative  expenditures 56-58,  83-84,  188 

Administrative  grants  to  States 56,  60-61,  125,  150,  161,  164-165 

Applications  for  work 20,  56,  69,  187 

Appropriations,  Federal 161 

Consolidation  of  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation 3,  9,  120,  130 

Current  information,  sources  of 66-67,  143-144,  176,  198 

Defense  program,  participation  in 6,  20-22,  138,  145-147 

Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security 20,  58,  88 

Federal  responsibilities 60-61,  122 

Future  developments 87-89 

Local  offices 6,56,68-69,  186 

Operation  of  State  programs 68-76 

Personnel,  State,  standards  for 3,  4,  130-133 

Personnel  entering  military  service,  payment  of  salaries 147 

Placements 5,  56,  69-71,  72-73,  149-150,  187 
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Employment  services — Continued.  Page 

Registrants  in  active  file 20,  56,  69,  74-76,  145,  149-150,  187 

Statistical  tables 1 86-188 

Technical  advisory  services  to  States 130-131,  132-134 

See  also  Employment  Security,  Bureau  of. 

Executive  Director,  Office  of 12,  121,  122,  123,  facing  page  155,  160 

Expenditures,  Federal    160-163 

Experience  rating.     See  under  Unemployment  compensation. 

Farm  Security  Administration 72,  113-114,  143,  151,  190-193 

Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security 20,  58,  88 

Federal  appropriations.     See  Appropriations,  Federal. 

Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship 94 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 14,  113 

Federal  grants  to  States.     See  Grants  to  States,  Federal. 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 18, 

24,  42,  50,  126,  147,  148-149,  155,  168,  198 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.     See  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 11, 

18,  24,  49-51,  125,  148-149,  161,  168 

Federal  Security  Administrator 11,  60,  120 

Federal  Security  Agency 3,  10,  37, 

42,  59,  87,  93,  99,  120,  121,  123,  124,  141,  facing  page  155,  160,  161 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 18, 

58,  59,  62-63,  68,  84,  89,  126,  147,  148,  150,  155,  168,  198 
Federal  work  programs.     See  Work  programs,  Federal. 
Financing  social  security  programs: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 36,  49-51,  161,  168 

Public  assistance---   19-20,  98,  103-105,  109-112,  117-119,  138-139,  161-165 

Unemployment  compensation 19,  83-87,  1 6 1-1 67,  1 88 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 120 

Freedmen's  Hospital 120 

General  Counsel,  Office  of 10,  37,  39,  40,  42,  48,  49,  59,  93,  99,  121,  124,  160 

General  relief.     See  Relief,  general. 

Grants  to  States,  Federal 56,  59-61,  104,  125,  151,  161-165 

Health  insurance.     See  Disability  insurance;  Medical  care;  and  National 
Health  Program. 

Housing  Authority,  U.  S 128,  142 

Howard  University 120 

Income  payments,  index 9,  10 

Informational  Service 59,93,  121,  134r-136,  facing  page  155,  160 

Insurance,  old-age  and  survivors.     See  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Insurance,  unemployment.     See  Unemployment  compensation. 

Insurance  Contributions  Act,  Federal 18, 

24,  42,  50,  126,  147,  148-149,  155,  168,  198 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activi- 
ties    14-15,  122,  129 

Interior,  Department  of 120 
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Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 18,  32,  42,  52,  66,  126,  198 

Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies 129,  147 

Junior-placement  services 70,  73 

Labor,  Department  of 37,  60,  120,  123,  127,  142 

Labor,  Secretary  of 11,  49,  120 

Lump-sum  payments.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Maritime  employment  and  insurance  coverage 13,  26,  89,  138 

Maternal  and  child-health  services 4,  161-163 

Maternal  and  child-welfare  services.     See  Child- welfare  services;  Crippled 
children,  services  for;  and  Maternal  and  child-health  services. 

Medical  care 15-16,  100-101,  129,  140 

See  also  Disability    insurance;    Interdepartmental    Committee;    and 
National  Health  Program. 
Merit  rating.     See  Experience  rating  under  Unemployment  compensation. 
Merit  system.     See  Personnel,  State,  standards  for. 

Migratory  workers 15,  71-72,  138 

Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.       142 

National  defense.     See  Defense  program. 

National  Defense  Commission.     See  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

National  Emergency  Council 120 

National  Health  Program 15 

National  Health  Survey 140 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 139 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 142 

National  Youth  Administration 3,  95,  113-114,  120,  127,  190-193 

Navy  Department 145,  146 

Negro  placement  services 70,  73 

Nonprofit  organizations  and  insurance  coverage 13 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Administration 27-5 1 

Administrative  costs 50 

Amendments  enacted 3,  24,  26,  34r-36,  120-121 

Appeals 47-49,  149 

Beneficiaries 7,  25,  42-45,  148,  172-174 

Benefit  payments 4,  7,  25,  50,  125,  148,  168 

Benefit  provisions 34-36 

Benefits,  monthly 7,  25,  43-47,  148,  172,  175 

Claims,  policies  and  procedures 36-42 

Claims,  volume  and  disposition 7,  25,  42-45,  148,  173-174 

Contributions.     See  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 

Coverage 6,  12-13,  18,  26-27,  42,  53-54,  126,  136-137,  147 

See  also  Workers  with  taxable  wages,  below. 

Current  information,  sources  of 143-144,  169,  198 

Dependents'  benefits 35-36,  43,  45,  47,  148 

Employee  accounts  established 7,  29-30,  149,  170 

Employee  wage  records 29-34,  149 

Employer  identification  numbers 30 
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Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Continued.  Page 

Employer  wage  reports 25,  26,  30-34 

Employing  organizations 30,  33-34,  172 

Field  organization 10,  25,  28,  121,  124,  149,  facing  page  155,  158-160 

Financing 36,49-51,  161,  168 

Future  developments 47,  52-54 

Lump-sum  death  payments 25,  42,  44,  148,  173 

Lump-sum  payments  at  age  65 24,  25,  43,  173 

Military  service,  provision  for  persons  entering 23 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 11, 

18,  24,  49-51,  122,  125,  141,  148-149,  161,  168 

Operation  of  program 3,  24-51,  169-175 

Pay  rolls,  taxable.     See  Wages,  taxable,  below. 

Public  retirement  systems,  relation  to 53,  54 

Recommended  changes 12-13,  53-54 

Statistical  tables 170-175 

Survivors'  benefits 34-36,43,45,47,  148 

Wage  records , 29-34,  149 

Wage  statements  to  covered  workers 34 

Wages,  taxable 25,  26,  30-31,  33,  46-47,  149,  170-172 

Workers  with  taxable  wages 7,  26,  30,  33,  149,  170-172 

Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Bureau  of 10, 

25,  28,  38,  39,  40,  48,  49,  121,  123,  facing  page  155,  160 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 11, 

18,  24,  49-51,  122,  125,  141,  148-149,  161,  168 

Old-age  assistance: 

Administrative  cost  reporting 138 

Administrative  costs.  Federal  participation 17,  116 

Amendments  enacted 91 

Applications  pending 110-112,  194-195 

Appropriations,  Federal 161 

Eligibility  requirements 105 

Expenditures  per  inhabitant 11 1-112,  196 

Federal  grants  to  States 91, 

101,  103-104,  116,  125,  151,  161-165 

Federal  participation,  maximum 9,  91,  110 

Financing 9,  103-105,  161-165 

Institutional  care 100-101 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  recipients 8, 

92,  101-102,  105,  108-109,  110,  151,  190-191,  196-197 

Recipients 8,  90,  102-103,  104-107,  151,  192-195 

Recommended  changes 14,  17,  116 

Residence  requirements 14 

State  plans  approved 8,  90-91,  94,  151 

See  also  Public  assistance,  special  types. 

Old-age  insurance.     See  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Old- Age  Insurance,  Bureau  of 10 

Old-age  reserve  account.     See  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

Personnel,  Social  Security  Board 24-25,  28,  123,  160 

Personnel,  State,  development  program  for 99 

Personnel,  State,  standards  for 3,  4,  93,  94,  127-128,  130-134 
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Physically  handicapped  persons,  placement  services  for 70,72-73,128 

Post  Office  Department 150 

President's  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Improvement 127 

Public  aid  (public  assistance  and  Federal  work  programs) : 

Households  receiving  aid 114,  151 

Pajaiients  to  recipients  and  earnings 9,  113-115,  151,  190-191 

Recipients  and  persons  employed 114,  151,  192-193 

See  also  Public  assistance,  special  types;  Relief,  general;  and  Work 
programs.  Federal. 

Public  Assistance,  Bureau  of 39,  40,  93,  121,  124,  facing  page  155,  160 

Public  assistance,  special  types: 

Adequacy  of  provision 16-17 

Administrative  cost  reporting 95-96 

Amendments  enacted 115-1 16 

Confidential  character  of  records 93,  116 

Current  information,  sources  of 97,  143,  189,  198 

Eligibility,  Federal  administrative  review 96 

Eligibility  requirements 93,  98,  115-116 

Expenditures  per  inhabitant 196 

Fair  hearings 99 

Federal  grants  to  States 91,  103,  162-165 

Federal  responsibilities 93-101,  122,  124-125 

Financing 19-20,  98,  103-105,  109-112,  117-119,  138-139,  161-165 

Future  developments 116-119 

Interrelation  with  other  public  aid 9,  95,  98,  112-115,  118-119,  127-129 

Medical  care  of  recipients 100-101,  129 

Operation  of  State  programs 90-119,  189-197 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  recipients 4, 

90-91,  101,  105,  113-114,  196 

Personnel,  State,  standards  for 3,4,93,94,  130-134 

Personnel  development  program 99 

Recommended  changes 19-20,  1 17-118 

State  plans  approved 91 

Statistical  tables 190-197 

Technical  advisory  services  to  States 97-101,  130-131,  132-134 

Units  of  count 189 

Variable  Federal  grants  to  States 20,  117-118,  138-139 

See  also  Blind,  aid  to;  Dependent  children,  aid  to;  and  Old-age  as- 
sistance. 

Public  employment  and  insurance  coverage 13,  22,  26,  54,  68,  127,  137 

Public  Health  Service,  U.  S 3,  4,  120,  124,  128-129,  140,  145,  198 

Public-health  services 4,  128-129,  161-163 

Public  relief.     See  Public  aid  (public  assistance  and   Federal  work  pro- 
grams) . 

Railroad  Retirement  Act 8,  147 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 7,  18,  27,  42,  61,  68,  79,  126,  138,  141,  143,  167 

Railroad  retirement  program 8 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 165-167 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 7, 

8,  18,  61-62,  63,  65,  79,  126,  147,  150,  165 
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Railroad  unemployment  insurance  program 7,  8,  61,  79-80,  147,  150 

Recommended  changes: 

Disability  and  health 15-16 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance 12-13,  53-54 

Public  assistance 14-15,  19-20,  116-119 

Unemployment  compensation 13,  16,  18-19,  88-89 

Regional  offices 121,  123,  facing  page  155,  157,  160 

Relief,  general: 

Adequacy  of  provision 14-15 

Administrative  organization,  study  of 139 

Cases 192-193 

Financing j. 14-15 

Interrelation  with  public  assistance,  special  types 14-15,  118-119 

Payments  to  cases 113-114,  190-191 

Relief,  public.     See  Public  aid  (public  assistance  and  Federal  work  pro- 
grams) . 

Reorganization  Act  of  1939 3,  9,  11,  60 

Reorganization  plans 3,  11,  60,  120 

Research  activities 136-144 

Research  and  Statistics,  Bureau  of 59,  93,  121,  facing  page  155,  160 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 120 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act 123 

Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940 147,  148 

Selective  Service  System 145 

Self-employment  and  insurance  coverage 13,  53 

Social   security   account   numbers.     See   Emploj'ee   accounts   established 
under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1939 3,  130,  136 

Social  Security  Board: 

Administrative  organization 9-12,  120-125,  facing  page  155,  157-159 

Appropriations,  Federal 161 

Collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies 125-129 

Expenditures 125,  160-161 

Field  organization.  _    10,  24-25,  28,  93,  121,  123,  149,  facing  page  155,  157-160 

Functional   chart facing  page    155 

Informational  activities 134-136 

Library , 124 

Members 11 

Office  space 123,  125 

Personnel 25,  28,  123,  160 

Publications,  periodical 66,  97,  128,  143-144,  169,  176,  189,  198 

Recommendations 12-20,  53-54,  88-89,  116-119 

Research  programs 136-144 

Social  Security  Bulletin 66,  97,  128,  143,  169,  176,  189,  198 

Social  Security  Yearbook 143,  169,  176,  189,  198 

State,  Department  of 39,  126 

State  Technical  Advisory  Service 59,  93,  130 

State  unemployment  funds 166-167 

Surplus-food  stamp  plan 128 

Surplus  Marketing  Administration 95 
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Survivors'  benefits.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Tax  collections,  Federal.     See  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care 129 

Treasury,  Secretary  of 44,  49,  59,  84,  165,  167 

Treasury  Department 24, 

39,  50,  51,  64,  86,  122,  124,  125,  126,  148,  161-163,  167-168,  184-185 
See  also  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of. 
Trust  fund.     See  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  Unem- 
ployment trust  fund. 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 142 

Unemployment  compensation: 

Adequacy  of  benefits 82-83 

Administrative  costs 58,  63-64,  83-84,  161,  188 

Administrative  grants  to  States 66,  59-60,  61-62,  125,  150,  161-165 

Amendments  enacted 59-60,  62-63.  68 

Appealed  claims 180 

Beneficiaries 7,  56,  77-79,  150,  179 

Benefit  duration 82-83 

Benefit  payments 4,  7,  56-57,  78-82,  85,  150,  181-184 

Benefit  standards 16,  19,  89 

Claims 75-77,  178-180 

Consolidation  of  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation 3,  9,  11,  55,  120,  130 

Contributions 58,  85,  150 

Coverage 6,  13-14,  18,  68,  88-89,  126,  138,  147,  177 

See   also    Employing    organizations    and    Workers    with    wage 
credits,  below. 

Current  information,  sources  of 66-67,  143-144,  176,  198 

Employing  organizations 67,  177 

Experience  rating 59,  63,  84,  87,  150 

Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Employment  Security 20,  58,  88 

Federal  responsibilities 59-65,  122 

Financing 19,83-87,  161-167,  188 

Fiscal  standards  and  practices 64-65 

Future  developments 87-89 

Interpretation  Service 144,  198 

Interrelation  with  public  work  programs 127 

Interstate  claims 80-82,  184 

Merit  rating.     See  Experience  rating,  above. 

Military  service,  provision  for  persons  entering 23,  147 

Operation  of  State  programs 67-68,  76-83,  176-185 

Partial  unemployment 78-79,  83,  181 

Personnel,  State,  standards  for 3,  4,  130-134 

Recommended  changes 13-14,  16,  18-19,  88-89 

Size-of-firm  provisions 14,  67,  68,  177 

State  unemployment  funds 58,  64-65,  86-87,  150,  166-167,  184-185 

Statistical  tables 177-185,  188 

Technical  advisory  services  to  States 130,  132-134 
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Unemployment  trust  fund 61-63, 

64,  65,  83,  85-86,  150,  155-156,  165-167,  184-185 
Wages,  taxable 68 

Workers  with  wage  credits 6,  56,  67-68 

See  also  Employment  Security,  Bureau  of. 
Unemployment   Compensation,    Bureau   of.     See   Employment   Security, 
Bureau  of. 

Unemployment  Tax  Act,  Federal 18, 

58,  59,  62-63,  68,  84,  89,  126,  147,  148,  150,  155,  168,  198 
Unemployment  trust  fund -6 1-63,  64,  65,  83,  85-86,  150,  155-156,  165-167,  184-185 

Variable  Federal  grants  to  States 20,  117-118,  138-139 

Veterans'  Administration 27,  39,  41 

Veterans  placement  services 70,  71 

Vocational  rehabilitation 5,  128,  161 

Vocational  training  program  for  national  defense 21 

Wage  records.     See  under  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Wagner-Peyser  Act 5,  11-12,  56-57,  60-61,  70,  83, 

120,  122,  125,  150,  facing  page  155,  155,  161,  164-165,  188 

War  Department 37,  123,  145-146 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy 129 

Work  programs,  Federal: 

Earnings  of  persons  employed 113-114,  190-191 

Interrelation  with  unemployment  compensation 127 

Persons  employed 1 92-1 93 

Work  Projects  Administration 95,  113-114,  127,  128,  140,  142,  190-193 

See  also  Work  programs.  Federal. 
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